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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 



To riii5VENT any misconception which may arise from the pre- 
Eence of two names upon the title-page of the * Civil Service 
History of England/ it is thought desirable to state distinctly 
that the work is now issued for the first time. Towards the 
close of 1869, the Author, Mr. F. A. White, a gentleman of long 
experience in tuition and the preparation of candidates for ex- 
amination, submitted his MS. to the publisher^ who considered 
that, with some modification and revision, it might advanta- 
geously be produced in the educational series commenced by 
the 'Civil Service Geography.* He therefore placed it ia 
the hands of the present Editor, whom he knew to be conver- 
sant with the plan and details of that manual ; and the ' Civil 
Service History of England * is offered to the public in the 
hope that it may prove in all respects worthy of its pre- 
decessor. With a few miimportant exceptions, the Author*8 
scheme has been strictly preserved. It should, however, be 
stated that the textual alterations and additions throughout 
have been extensive^ and that a considerable portion of the 
second paH is wholly editoriaL 

n. A. D. 

Kovember 1870. 



rREFAOE TO THE FOURTH EDITION. 



In the second issue of the * Civil Service History of England ' 
the Editor took the opportunity of completing it to the year 
1871, and of supplying some few omissions to which attention 
had been drawn by ditterent reviewers. In the present edition 
the book has been carefully revised throughout, and fartlift.^ 
alterations have been made, bringing it i^orwxL'Wi'Caa ^'^5®*sc5s. 

^lovemb^r 188L 
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The ' Civil Service History of England,' like the 'Civil Service 
Geography,' has been compiled chiefly to assist candidates in 
preparing to be examined for appointments under the Crown. 
This primary purpose has been steadily kept in view. It was 
no part of this purpose to provide the candidate with cut-and- 
dried answers to stereotyped questions, nor to pretend to enable 
him to reply successfully to every question that official inge- 
nuity can devise. Any book making such professions would be 
open to the distrust of all earnest learners. On the contrary, 
the aim of the ' Civil Service History of England ' is simply 
to present the leading facts of ' our rough island-story ' in an 
order so simple, and so unincumbered by irrelevant matter, as 
to place the candidate in a position to acquire them rapidly 
and exactly, and to return precise and satisfactory replies to a 
fair proportion of any set of questions put to him in order to 
test his knowledge of the subject. For such as have ampler 
leisure or a wider ambition plenty of comprehensive manuals 
already exist ; but even in employing these it may be found 
useful to consult a work in a smaller and more compact form, 
and those concerned in the production of this ' Fact-Book * are 
not without hope that it may be of use to the general student 
as well as to the candidate for whom it has been especially 
designed.. • 

There are two considerations that may be supposed to 

afifect the candidate for appointments in the Civil Service, 

which do not, as a rule, aifect the general student. In the 

first place, the magnitude of the end to be attained, involving, 

M I'i often does, the gain or loss of provmon iox a. \\ieAAiaft, 

^'^ulatea even the moat inconsiderate and indoV^ii\, W «ja. 
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effort of industry ; in the second place, the short space generally 
available for preparation makes it imperative that no time 
should be lost or labour wasted. Both these considerations 
have been borne in mind in this compilation. Having regard 
to the former, no attempt has been made to disguise the extent 
of the work or the amount of application re(][uired to ensure 
success ; while, as respects the latter, every care has been taken 
to remove unnecessary obstacles, and to reduce the labour to a 
minimum by simplicity of arrangement, conciseness of expres- 
sion, and facility of reference. It is with this last intention that 
a fuller General Index has been alBxed to the book than is 
generally found in works of a similar kind. 

For convenience' sake, the ' Civil Service History of England ' 
has been divided into Two Parts, either of which may be re- 
garded as separate and independent. The first of these consists 
of a chronological summary of the successive events in English 
History, arranged in numbered and titled clauses, and grouped 
in eight chapters corresponding to the eight natural divisions 
of the subject. At the commencement of each chapter is its 
respective genealogical table, and wherever smaller tables are 
required to explain the text they are given in the shape of 
notes. 

The paragraph system has been adopted in this part in order 
to aid the learner in detaching the information he requires from 
its surroundings and fixing it in his memory. One of the dis- 
advantages of this method is a certain appearance of disconnec- 
tion. On the other hand, it has at least the merit of keeping 
the text within narrow limits, as well as of reducing opportu- 
nities for digression ; and whenever the learner feels himself 
oppressed by the steady march of facts, ho will find that the 
Schedular Abstract which concludes the volume will at once 
enable him to review his progress and test his acquisitions. 
. The Second Part is made up of eleven sections, to which, in 
default of a better, the name of Appendices has been given. 
But it is hoped that they will not be ie^«t^^^, lest VXss&"tfeSiaRr5v 
alone, as superfluous or undeserving oi cot^W^ «^.\sA:^ • ^^ ^'soNa ^ 
cases, as in the appendices on ' English. CanaXA\A>.^^"^^^'^^5^ ^ 
and the 'History of India,' they repeat, m «a w^«£^^*^^ "^^ 



n ixTnoDUcriox, 

rr>:DpIttfr fonn, portions of the subject wliich are necessarily 
iiieludetl in the first part. Here the object has been to allow 
the learner to study, in a coherent and consequent manner, 
facts which he would otherwise have to pick out laboriouslj 
from the general narrative. In other cases, as in the appendices 
entitled * Inventions and IHscoveries/ 'English Literature,' 
' British Possessions,' &c, the information they embody is not 
contained in the first part, and is treated separately on account 
of its secondary importance. 

Nothing more is needed to explain the Appendices. A 
glance at the Table of Contents will show their scope and 
purpose. It should, however, be stated that in compiling the 
appendix on the History of the Constitution some assistance 
has been derived from a useful Handbook on that subject by 
Mr. Alfred P. Hensman, Barrister-at-Law. 

With the object of avoiding the inconveniences of folded 
plates, the maps, which have been prepared by the Editor, are 
respectively confined to a single page. They are, therefore, 
restricted in character, but will be found to contain most of 
the names which are mentioned in the body of the work. 

In conclusion, it may appear even to the most ardent 
and enthusiastic of students that the dates in this book are 
superabundant. It is not for one moment proposed that they 
should be learned by rote. But all who have ever striven to 
acquire a knowledge of events in their proper order will not 
need the trite reminder that only dates can fix occurrences. 

H. A. I). 
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CHAPTER I. 
TBB KOMULir PBKZOB. 

B,C. 55-A.D. 410. 

1. Tbe Ancient Britons. — ^Little is known respecting the 
aboriginal inhabitants of Britain. It is believed that they were 
descended from Celts, who had colonised the island from the con- 
tinent. At the time of the Boman Invasion they were broken up 
into separate tribes, which were perpetually at war. The Britons 
of the north and middle districts were chiefly hunters and herds- 
men. Those in the south were more advanced. They possessed the 
arts of mining and smelting, and traded with foreigners in tin, 
lead, skins, &c.* 

2. Caesar's ZnTaslonsy b.c. 55, 54. — In the autumn of b.c. 
55, after the conquest of Gaul, Julius Caesar invaded Britain, upon 
the pretext, among others, that its inhabitants had aided his Gallic 
foes. He first made a descent upon the coast of Kent, landing, it is 
generally believed, at Deal, was opposed, and, after obtaining pro- 
mises of hostages from the Britons, returned into Gaul. In the 
following spring, b.c. 54, finding these promises were disregarded, he 
made a second expedition, penetrated to St. Albans ( Verulamiu?n), 
which he burned, and finally concluded a peace. 

* CflBsar (*DeBello Gfdlico')> Tacitus (* Agricola*),G«bm'aL'a3:%*'&Tv\»xa>^.^^ 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, and the worka ot lA^i^DiXxst^^ 'fi«XecA^^<» ^qsces^ 
Turner, KmlSe, Wright, Herbert, Quest, and oOiew, m«.7 ^» «.ciosv^^«^^^ 'c^ 
period of JBogOab Sistory preceding the Koxmaxi Ccu<\o»sft.. hSJ^^st^oaa 
Monw of latormaaon are Innumerable, and need not "taa -pox^Kax^o^^a^^ 
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3. Ostorios Scapala* a.d. 50. — ^A long period elapsed befon 
the Komans again visited Britain. An expedition nifder Anlu 
Flautius, sent over in 43 bj the Emperor Claudius (who subse- 
quently himself came to the aid of his general), was opposed bj thi 
Britons under Caractacus ; and it was not until Ostorius Scapolf 
overran the country as far north as the Tyne that Caractacus wai 
made prisoner and sent to Home. Even then the Boman genera! 
failed to subdue the inhabitants of South Wales {8Ui*res), and he ii 
said to have died of grief in consequence. 

4. Massacre of tbe Dmids, 61. — Suetonius Faulinus, th( 
third successor of Scapula, reduced Anglesea (Mono) and suppressec 
the barbarous and cruel worship of the Druids, who had graduall; 
taken refuge in that island, causing the priests and priestesses to b 
burned in the fires which they had prepared for their enemies. Th 
Druids were the priesthood of Britain, and possessed immense influ 
ence over the people. They enjoyed immunity fix)m war and taxes 
were the sole educators of youth, and decided all disputes. 

5. Revolt of tbe Zcenl« 61. — In the absence of Suetonius 
the Britons revolted under Boadicea (Queen of the Iceni, or inhabi 
tants of Norfolk, Suffolk, and Cambridge), who, with her daughters 
had suffered great indignities at the hands of the Roman Procurator 
Catus. London was taken and burned by the insurgents, but the;} 
were ultimately defeated by the Romans with great slaughter, anc 
the 'British Warrior Queen' killed herself to avoid falling into Um 
hands of her conquerors. 

6. Agrloola** Conquest, 78-84.-r-Juliu8 ^gricola finally esta« 
blished the Roman Dominion. He extended it into Scotland {C(de- 
d<yfiia) defeating the Scottish chief Galgacus at the foot of the 
Grampian Hills. His fleet sailed round Britain, which was non 
first discovered by the Romd.ns to be an island. 

7. ^Viralls of Hadrian and Antoninus, 121, 139. — These 
were erected to prevent the incursions of the northern barbarians, 
later known as the Plots and Soots*^ who descended into sQuth- 
em Britain from Scotland. The so-called ^RTall of Hadrian 
(now known as the Picts' Wall), built in 121, extended from the 
Solway Firth to the mouth of the Tyne. The Emperor Severua 

• Much uncertainty prevails with respect to these tribes. The former are 

generally held to have been remnants of the aboriginal Celtic jrapolation who 

took refuge in the— to the invaders— inaccessible mountains of Wales and 

Scotland. The latter are believed to have been ati ItlaYv. TOce, "who entOEvd 

Northern Britain from the adjacent Island oi Irelsm<\, ot, «» V^ >N«a\iX«sQ.\i«B«ft 
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afterwards repaired and strengthened it. A second and more nor- 
therly wall, the ^RTall of Antoninus (now known a.« Graham's 
Dyke), was built in 139, daring the reign of the Emperor whose 
name it bore. It reached from the Firth of Forth to the Firth of 
Clyde, and lay along a line of fortresses constructed by Agricola as 
a protection against the Caledonian tribes. {See map of Roman 
Britain, p. 73.) 

8. Bvacoation of Sritain by tbe Romani, 410. — The 
power of the Bomans, which had been gradually declining, came to 
an end in the reign of the Emperor Honorius, who was wholly en- 
grossed by the attacks of the Goths under Alaric. Honorius with- 
drew his legions, released the British cities from their homage, and, ^ 
although many Komans remained in the island until a much later 
date than 410, its connexion with the empire was severed. It was 
thus left unprotected against the Ficts and Scots, who assailed it 
from the north, while a new enemy appeared in the south, in the 
persons of the Teutonic pirates who infested the coasts of Norfolk, 
Suffolk, Essex, Kent, and Sussex. 

9. State of Sritain under tbe Roman Domlniott» a.d. 
43-A.D. 410. — ^When Caesar invaded the country the inhabitants 
were rude and uncultivated, though certainly above the level of bar- 
barians. In all probability the Eomans furthered, if they did not 
actually initiate, the introduction of Christianity into Britain ; and 
under their auspices great advances were made by the inhabitants in 
agriculture, commerce, and civilisation generally. They built nu- 
merous towns, whose origin is still attested by their names, e.g. — 
Maldon, CaTnalodunum; Lincoln, lAndum colonia; and they im- 
proved and perfected, if they did not originally construct, four great 
main roads, viz. (1) "Watling Street, which ran westward from Kich- 
borough (Rutupia) and London to Caernarvon ; (2) Ikenild Street, 
which ran from Tynemouth by York (Eboracum), Birmingham, and 
Derby to St. David's ; (3) Ermin, or Hermin Street, leading from 
St. David's in a south-easterly direction to Southampton, and (4) 
the Foss Way, which went from Cornwall by Exeter {Isca DumnO' 
niorum), Cirencester {Corinium), and Leicester {Raga), to Lincoln, 
They protected the country from the Ficts and Scots, and from the 
Saxon pirates, for which latter duty a special officer, styled the 
Count of the Saxon Shore (Comes littoris SaaouiciY "^^vo^^ '^\ys«k^<^.- 
tion extended from Brancaster in Norfolk to "Pe^eti&e^ \a. ^\«aex-k 
was appointed. They seem to have occupiecV t\ift \«ltA «>.a oftT^ojfXKtfst^'* 

and, mixing little with tho natives, left fe\T txacea oi V^x^Vc"^^^^ 

B 3 
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CHAPTER IT. 



SBB 8AXOV AXrS DAVZ8H PUZOB. 



A.D. 449-1066. 

10. The Saxon ZiiTaiioii, 449. — To protect themselres against 
tbo Picts nnd Scots, the Britons, who had grown unaccustomed to 
the use of arms during the Boman occupation, and who failed in 
tlteir appeals to Rome for assistance, are said to have invoked the 
aid of their southern assailants, the Saxons, who afterwards turned 
against their allies, and, continually recruited by fresh immigrants, 
gradually established themselves in the country. 

Although known by the general name of Saxons, the new invaders 
really consisted of (1) Jutes, from the present peninsula of Jutland : 

(2) Saxons, from the region between the Eider and the Weser; and 

(3) Angles, from Schleswick. The Saxons and Angles were by far 
the more numerous: from the latter comes the name Exolanii, 

11. Tbe Heptarcby* 449-827.— By the successive incursions 
of the Saxons, seven kingdoms were formed, as follow:-^ 



Kingdom 



1. Kantla, or Kent 

2. Bossez (South 

Saxons). 

3. IRTessez (West 

Saxons). 

4. Bssex (East 

Saxons) . 



5. Vortliambria 

6, Sast An^Ua 
7, MTerciB , 



;} 



Colonists 



JUTES 



SAXONS 



ANGLES 



Chief town 



Canterbury 
Chichester 
Winchester 
London . 
York 



Founder 



Hengrist (457) 
BUa (477) 
Cerdlc (495) 

Srcenwlne 

(526) 
Zda (547) 
Uira (571) 
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The kingdom of Northumbria was formed from the two kingdoms 
of Bemicia and Deira. Hence the title Octarchy is used by some 
historians in lieu of Heptarchy. Cmnbria, Wales, Devon, and 
Cornwall were not included in the H^tarchy, but remained inde- 
pendent. 

The most prominent and powerful of the rulers of the several 
kingdoms was styled the Bretwalda {toide nding chitf). The 
kings who successively obtained this title, before the dissolution of 
the Heptarchy, were (1) Slla« of Sussex, (2) CeawUn, of Wessex, 
(3) SCbelbert, of Kent, (4) Redwald* of East Anglia, and (5) 
Sdwln, (6) Oswald* and (7) Oswyt of Northumbria. 

12. CoiiTersioii of tbe Angrlo-Saxons to Cbristiaiiity, 
597. — Christianity, as has been said, existed among the Britons 
during the Boman occupation. In the persecutions under Diocletian 
(304), St Alban, a Briton, had suffered martyrdom. The new occu- 
pants of the soil, however, were idolaters ; and it was not until the 
reign of Ethelbert, the third Bretwalda (565-616), that Pope Gre- 
gory the Ghreat, whose attention had been directed to the conversion 
of the Angles, despatched Augustine to Britain for that purpose. By 
the influence of his wife BertM, the Christian daughter of Charibert, 
King of the Franks, Ethelbert became a convert. An archbishopric 
-was founded at Canterbury, numbers of Saxons embraced the new 
faith, and from this date it was finally established in the country. 

13. SOSBATf 827-836.— The dissolution of the Heptarchy took 
place in 827, when Egbert, King of Wessex, uniting all the kingdoms 
under one rule, made the title of Bretwalda hereditary in his family, 
and became the King of England. In his reign a new enemy, the 
Danes, or Norsemen, first began to seriously harass the coasts with 
piratical incursions. They descended from Scandinavia and the re- 
gion round the Baltic, seized Normandy, called after them, and 
founded a dynasty in Bussia that reigned more than seven hundred 
years. Traces of their sojourn in this island are still to be foxmd 
in the north of England in the names of towns ending in * bt/,* i.e. 
Derby, Whitby, and in many household words. 

14. BTBBZi'Wir&r, 836-857. Son of Egbert. 

15. BTBmSAXiB. 857-860.1 p.^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ ^j^ ^^^ of 

16. BTBBUBAT, 860-866. \ Ethelwulf. 

17. BTBBXABDZ., 866-871 J 

18. A&FBBB THB OBBAT, 871-001.— Fourth CQiiiC^ii^^^- 
•wulf and grandson of Bgheit. The Danes \iaA. ^^«m iocm^sfi^^ v&^ 
hia Bceesaion, and be fought numeToxiB battles "rnVSa. VSckSsn.. ^&«t\X» 

MaWe ofMOiaBawm (coiu'ectured to "be^rSasi^fon. Va"^'^^»o^^^*^ 
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878, a treaty was condudedi by which East Anglia and parts of 
Essex and Mercia* were ceded to them upon the condition that they 
embraced Christianity. They were already in possession of North- 
umbrian so that, practically, the district comprised within the Dane- 
lagh (Dane-law) may be said to be that lying to the north and east oi 
the old Eoman Boad called Watling Street (/S00 p. 3, s. 9). Themiyoi 
part of the rest of Alfred's reign was passed in undisturbed peace. 

Alfred revised the laws, rebuilt castles and towns, equipped a navy, 
and created a militia. He also established schools at Oxford, tnuw' 
lated several Latin works into Anglo-Saxon, and otherwise encouraged 
learning and literature. When he died he was engaged upon a Te^ 
sion of the Psalms. His life has been written by Asser, Bishop oi 
Sherborne. 

19. aDIViUtD (Tbe ZMer), 901-925.— Second son of Alfred 
First assumed the title of ' King of the English.' 

20. ATHSLBTAXr, 925-940.— Eldest son of Edward the Elder. 
He defeated the Danes at BruDanburg, 937* 

21. aDMin«'DZ.,940-946.'l Second and third sons of Edward 

22. SBABB, 946-955. J the Elder. 

23. BDWir (Tbe Fair), 955-959.— Eldest son of Edmund L 
The reign of Edwy is chiefly occupied by his quarrel with Dunstan, 
Abbot of Glastonbui7 in Edmund's time, and chief minister of 
Edred. Edwy's opposition to Dunstan's schemes for the reformation 
of the Church, and Dunstan's disapproval of Edwy's marriage to his 
near relative, Elgiva, appear to have been the main causes of the 
disagreement, which ended in Dunstan's banishment. He was, how- 
ever, restored to power under Edgar, by whom he was made Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 

24. aDOJUl, 959 •-975.— Second son of Edmund I. 

25. aB'WABD (Tbe Martyr), 975-979.— Eldest son of 
Edgar, and said to have been murdered by order of his stepmother, 
Elfrida, to secure the succession for her son, 

26. aTHaZABB ZZ. (Tbe Vteeady), 979-1016.— This mo- 
narch adopted the unworthy expedient of buying off the Danes, 
whose piratical attacks kept the country in constant alarm. For 
this purpose he levied an impost, styled Danegelt,t on his subjects. 

* The boundaries named in the peace of Wedmore, as it is called, are * up on 
the Thames, and then up on the Lea, and along the Lea unto its source, then 
right to Bedford, then up on the Onae unta Watling Street.' 

t This tax of Danegelt (Dane-gold) was frequently re-impoeed during succeed- 
iDgztigra. Indeed it continued long after the nocoBslty tot itA Uvy heydl ceased, 
tiie Jasi recorded payment being ma^e in the xeign ol Henr^ 11« 
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In 1002 he ordered a massacre of all the Danes in England. Sweyn, 
King of Denmark, ravaged the country to avenge this horrible act, 
and ultimately Ethelred fled into Normandy. He returned at the 
death of Sweyn, but died in 1016. 

27. BDHKUarB ZZ. (Zronside), 1016.— Son of Ethelred II. 
After several battles he shared the country with Sweyn's son, Canute, 
but reigned only seven months, and the whole country passed under 
the Danish rule. 

28. CAirUTap 1016-1035. — Canute subdued Scandinavia, and 
thus became king of the four countries, England, Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden. He also compelled the kings of Cumbria and Scotland 
to do him homage. 

29. KA»OX.DX^(orKarefoot), 1035-1040.1 s^^^^fC^^^^^^ 
SO. BASBZCJLVUTB, 1040-10<12. J 

81. BB'WABO (Tbe Confessor)* 1042-1066.— The crown now 
returned to the Saxon line in the person of this pious but weak and 
superstitious prince, who was the second son of Ethelred II. by his 
second wife, Emma. He came to the throne when he was past 
thirty; he had been educated in France, and his sympathies and 
modes of thought were French. Numbers of Normans were conse- 
quently invited by him to this country, and advanced to positions of 
trust and dignity. Hence the way may be said to have been paved 
for the invasion of England by the Normans, which followed his 
death in 1066. At that date there were three candidates for the 
crown : (1) Edward's nephew, Edgar Atheling, grandson of Edmund 
Ironsfde; (2) his cousin, William, Duke of Normandy, to whom he 
Was said to have promised the succession ; and (3) his brother-in-law, 
Harold, son of Godwin, Earl of Kent, whose daughter, Editha, the 
Confessor had married, and who had been mainly instrumental in 
securing his peaceable accession, although the Earl was afterwards 
alienated from him by his impolitiic patronage of Norman dependents. 

32. Tbe IWltanagremot,— The Saxon Witanagemott or Witan 
(* Assembly of Wise Men '), consisted of the Bishops, Abbots, Earls, 
Aldermen, and the Thanes of superior rank. It was convened at 
Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide. It elected the king, and had 
the power of making laws, concluding treaties, levying taxes, raising 
land and sea forces, &c. It was an essentially aristocratic body, in 
which the people had no representatives. 
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CHAPTER in. 

THa Hovsa or vorhcavbt. 

A.D, 1066-1154. 

33. Tbe Vorman Conquest, 1066. — On the death of Edward, 
the Confessor, the Witan elected Harold, eldest son of GK>dwin, Earl 
of Kent, to the crown, Edgar Atheling, the grandson of Edmund 
Ironside, being in reality the direct male heir. Immediately after 
his accession, Harold, whilst engaged in repelling Harold Hardrada, 
the King of Norway, and his own brother Tosti, who had invaded the 
country in the north, was summoned southwards to engage William, 
Duke of Normandy, who had landed his army at Pevensey, in Sussex, 
and claimed the crown. Harold had defeated the Norwegians at 
Stamford Srid^, where both Hardrada and Tosti were slain; 
but he was in his turn defeated by the Normans at Hasttngrs, or 
Senlac, and killed by an arrow in the eye. The crown was subse- 
quently offered to William. 

34. lurzZi&ZdflLM (Tbe Conqneror), 1066-1087.— William was 
the son of Kobert, Di^e of Normandy ; married Matilda of Plaa- 
ders (1053). He was braye and politic, but cruel and oppressive to 
his English subjects. He introduced the impopular curfew (couvre- 
feu)f a bell at sound of which all fires were to be extinguished. He 
evicted numbers of poor people to make forests to hunt in (e.g. New 
Forest, Hampshire) ; and he laid .waste all the country between the 
Humber and the Tees, a deed which he regretted on his death-bed. 
He based his pretensions to the crown chiefly upon his relationship 
to Edward the Confessor, whose cousin he was, and upon that 
monarch's alleged desire that William should succeed him. 

35. Hereward tbe Baxoiif 1069.— Shutting himself up in the 
Isle of Ely, this popular leader long defied William, but was finally 
betrayed by the monks of Ely. 

36. Domesday Sook, 1085.— The title of this record is 
Tariously explained. It was compiled by the king's order, and con- 

taSned pariJcnlarB respecting the different covmWea— >i!ti%Vt osXatl^ 
diviaion, prodnctB, &c The original iorma two xoVocmfts, «* q^3as\a 
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and a folio, which are still preserved in the Becord Office. Camden 
calls it the * Tax-book of King William/ 

37. Tbe Feudal System.— Under this system, which was now 
developed in England,* the supreme lord of the soil was called the 
Suzerain (sovereign) ; the Vassals were those to whom he assigned parts 
of his land, upon their engaging to supply him with military aid dur- 
ing a stated period of every year, and to assist him with their counsel. 
The land held by the vassal was termed a Fief. There were several 
other obligations of vassalage, which it is not necessary to recapi- 
tulate here. 

The Tenants-in-Chief, or superior vassals, in their turn, parcelled 
out their lands on the same terms to under-tenants. William 
greatly increased his power by requiring the oath of fealty from the 
under-tenants, as well as the tenants-in-chief. As a general rule of 
feudalism, the vassal had only taken the oath to the lord from whom 
ho held. {See p. 76). 

38; "VTZZiXiZAM ZZ. (Rnfus), 1087-1100.— Was the third son 
of William the Conqueror. Robert, the eldest, inherited tiie Duke- 
dom of Normandy, which he subsequently mortgaged, in 1095, to 
his brother, in ord«r to join in the Crusades with Stephen, Count of 
Blois, the husband of his sister Adela. The second son Kichard had 
been slain in the New Forest by an accident. 

The 'Bachelor King,' as he is sometimes styled, was able and 
energetic, but of a perfidious, violent, and tyrannical nature. He is 
commonly supposed to have been killed while hunting in the New 
Forest. 

39. mxKY Z. (Seauderc), 1100-1135.— Was the youngest 
Bon of the Conqueror, and for his scholastic attainments styled Beau- 
clcrc. He, too, was able, but astute and cruel. To conciliate his 
Saxon subjects, he married (1) Maud, niece of Sdgrar Atbeling:, 
(llOO).t After her death he married (2) AdelaU of Zioavaiii 



* A sort of feudal system existed among the Saxons. 
t Thus uniting the Saxon and Norman lines :— 



Edmund II. (Ironside) 
{See Table, p. 6) 

Edmund Edward 



I I 

Bdgar Atheling Margaret m, 

iSee p, 10, s. 33) SIa\co\m, Y.. ol««cJOaasA« 
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(1121). His brother Bobert, having returned from the Holy IaucI, 
laid claim to the throne, and invaded England in 1101 ; but he vss 
ultimately induced to resign his pretensions for an annual pension. 
Henry, however, subsequently invaded Normandy, defeated Robert 
at the SatUe of Tincbebral, 1106, and confined him in Cardiff 
Castle until his death, in 1135, a period of twenty-nine yeari. 
William, Henry's only son, was drowned in returning from Nor- 
mandy in 1120, and the crown was left to Matilda, his daughter, ex- 
Empress of Germany, who married Geoffrey Plantagenet, Count 
of Anjou, in 1128.* Henry granted his subjects a Cbarter of 
Klbertiesv which is regarded as one of the first concessions of ths 
crown to the people. (See p. 19, s. 65.) 

40. STSPHair (of Slois), 1 135-1154.— Youngest son of Adela, 
third daughter of the Conqueror ; married Matilda of Sovloirne 
(1134). Upon Henry's death, ho laid claim to the crown. He was 
warlike, but cruel. In his reign some 1200 castles were built in 
England. 

41. Battle of the Standard, 1138. — David, King of Scotland, 
uncle of Matilda, took up arms in her cause and invaded England, 
penetrating into Yorkshire as far as Northallerton, but he was there 
met by Stephen and defeated at the Battle of the Standard, so 
called from a large wooden cross round which the English fought. 

42. Civil war witb Matilda, commonly called tbe 
BmproM XMEaud, 1139. — Matilda landed witli an army under the 
command of the Earl of Gloucester. In 1141, Stephen was taken 
prisoner at the Sattle of Uncoln, and Matilda assumed the 
throne. But her rule was so unpopular that the barons again 
took up arms in the king's favour, made the Earl of Gloucester 
prisoner, and exchanged him for Stephen, who was finall/ 
permitted, under the Treaty of ^RTallingrfordf 1153, to retain 
the crown during the rest of his life, on condition that it should 
pass, at his death, to Henry Plantagenet, Matilda's son. Matilda 
has been called the first queen regnant, but, in point of fact, she 
never reigned, having never received coronation at the hands of 
the Church and nation. 

* It will be seen that there were three Matildas, who must not be oonfnsed 
with one another. They were (1) Maud or Matilda, niece of Edgar Atheling, and 
first wife of Henry I. ; (2) Maud or Matilda, commonly called * the Empresi 
Hand,' daughter of Heniy I. ; and (3) ^Xatilda of Boulogne, wife of Stephen. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

TBB BOirSB or VXkA.BTAaBirBT. 

1151-1399. 

43. BBBBT ZZ., 1154-1189.— Son of the Empress Maud and 
joffrey, Count of Anjou. Henry was the first of the Plantagenet 
le, a name derived from the broom (planta genista), a sprig of 
lich his father wore in his hat. In 1151, he had married Bleanor 
!" Onienne, the divorced wife of Louis VII. of France, and so ac- 
lired Aquitaine. Komance has added greatly to the story of his 
fection for the beautiful Rosamund Cliflford, commonly called * Fair 
38amund,' by whom he had two sons. 

44. Constitutioiis of Clarendon, 1164. — These were enacted 
Clarendon, near Salisbury, with a view to check the encroach- 

ents of the clergy. The chief articles were: (1) That clergy 
cused of any crime should be tried by civil judges ; (2) that no 
lief tenant of the crown should be excommunicated, or his lands 
it under interdict ; (3) that bishops were to be regarded as barons, 
id be subjected to the burdens belonging to that state; and (4) 
at no person of any rank was to leave the realm without the royal 
;ense. The Assise of Clarendon, a series of regulations re- 
lecting civil affairs, was passed at the same time. 

45. 8trongrbow*s Znvasion of Zreland, 1170. — ^Richard de 
are. Earl of Pembroke (Strongbow), having been invited to Ireland 

Assist Dermot, Xing of Leinster, who had been expelled from his 
ngdom for abducting the wife of another prince, invaded that 
land, obtained possession of Leinster, and married Eva, Dermot's 
kUghter. After this. King Henry, jealous of StrongboVs progress, 
mt over himself, in 1171» and received the submission of the Irish 
iefs. Thus was Ireland annexed to the English crown. 

46. Murder of Tbomas k Becket* 1170. — Thomas & B^^<t\>^ 
rchdeacon of Canterbury, having sedulously iors<j«i^e^^^^'««i>^^'^^ 

TLenry, bad, in consequence, become his c\i\ei lANiact %sA >aa^ 
•a isi'sed to the important office of ChaxiceWat% !». W^'l* ^^^ 

o 
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king advaDced him to tho primacy in the hope that he would asbist 
him in his ecclesiastical reforms. After the Constitntions of Cla- 
rendon, however, the archbishop strenuonslj opposed all Hemj'i 
measures. He ultimately retired into exile, but, being recalled, be- 
came more violent than ever ; whereupon Reginald Fita-Urse, Hqg^ 
de Morville, William de Tracy, and Richard Brito, four of the king^s 
knights, instigated by some angry expressions he had let fall, piD- 
sued him to the shrine at Canterbury and there murdered him. 
Heniy is said to have regretted this crime, and, in 1174, made a 
penitential pilgrimage to Becket's shrine. 

47. Battte of Alnwlok, 1174.— William the Lion, King of 
Scotland, entered Northumberland, at the head of an army, in the 
cause of Henry's sons, who, instigated by their mother, Eleanor, had 
rebelled. He was defeated and taken prisoner at Alnwick. Bj way 
of ransom ho ceded tho fortresses of Roxburgh and Berwid^ and 
consented to do homage to Henry for the Lowlands of Scotland. 

Roxburgh and Berwick were afterwards sold by Richard L to 
raise funds for the Crusades. 

48. BiTlaion of Bngrhuid into Cirouita, 1176. — Li this reiga 
tho kingdom was divided into six circuits for the administration of 
justice, and judges were appointed to visit each district for the purpose 
of trying cases. 

49. Trial by Jnry — A form of Trial by Jury is supposed by 
some to have existed in Alfred's day. The difference between the 
alleged jury of Anglo-Saxon times and the modem form waa, how- 
ever, considerable. In Henry's reign an approach to the <«liptiiig 
method took place. By the assize of novel disseisin, a suitor in civil 
causes who was unwilling to risk the trial by battle might refer his 
case to the verdict of a jury of sixteen. But this body based their 
decision upon their own knowledge of the facts of the case^ and 
not on the evidence of witnesses. It was only in the reign of 
Edward III. that the witness and the juryman became distiact 
persons, and even long after this period a personal knowledge of 
the facts of tho case by the jurors was permitted. 

50. BZCBiUtD Z. (Coenr de Ziion), 1189-1199.— Third eon 
of Henry II.; married Berengraria of ITavarre in 1191. He was 

brave, warlike, and generous ; nevertheless, his military enterprises 
and perpetual absences caused great general discontent and sufiering. 
He died of a wound received at the siege of the Castle of Chalui« 
Chahrol, which was held against him by a rebellious vassal. 
^/. S!ba Cmaadeaf 1006-1270. — ThepTeafi\imgoi'S^\jstV}[»k^«&> 
-ni/4 A native ofPicardy, who had witneBsed Oae ciue\Vj olVSiift^TAfi^D^ 
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towards the Pilgrims in the Holj Land, roused Europe to attempt to 
seize the Holy Sepulchre. In the first crusade ( 1 096), undertaken for 
this end, Bohert, Duke of Normandy, had embarked {see p. 13, s. 88), 
and Jerusalem had fallen into the hands of the Crusaders. In 1187 
it was recaptured by the Saracens. Kichard's warlike nature now 
engaged him in the enterprise in conjunction with Philip of France, 
'who, however, returned after the taking: of ILerep 1191. The 
forces under Eichard then defeated the Saracens at the Battle of 
Jkruoutf 1191. Sut the army was too much wasted by sickness to 
attempt the siege of Jerusalem, and a truce of three years was 
entered into, by which it was agreed that the Christians should hold 
the seaport towns of Palestine, and that pilgrims to the Holy Land 
should not be molested. 

52. Zmprlsoninent of &ioliardf 1192. — On his return from 
the Holy Land, Kichard was wrecked. Making his way in disguise 
through Germany, he was seized by Leopold, Duke of Austria, an 
old enemy, and deli-^ered to Henry VI., Emperor of Germany. 
Ultimately he was ransomed by his subjects for 70,000 marks 
(£600,000), to the dismay of his younger brother John, who, during 
his detention, had attempted to seize the crown. 

6^, JOBK (Ziaokland), 1199-1216.— Fifth son of Henry 11. 
By his first wife, Bawlsa of Oloncestery whom he married in 
1189, he had no issue; his second was Isabella of AngoQldmCf 
daughter of the Count of Angoul^me (1200). He was one of the 
most despicable of English kings, tyrannical, perfidious, and cowardly. 
He murdered the direct heir to the crown, his young nephew Arthur, 
the son of his elder brother Geof&ey, whose cause had been embraced 
by Philip of France, and by the people of Geoffrey's territories, 
Anjou, Touraine, and Maine. He is supposed to have died of chagrin 
for his reverses. 

54. BniTlMia nnder an Znterdict, 1208-1215. — John having 
ref^xsed to receive Stephen Langton, the Papal nominee to the See of 
Canterbuiy, Innocent III. placed England under an interdict. While 
this lasted, no public service could take place in the churches, only 
persons at the point of death could be absolved, and the dead were 
left unburied. The pope, moreover, excommunicated the king, 
absolved his subjects from their allegiance, and authorised Philip 
of France to dethrone him. John finally submitted, consented to 
hold his kingdom as a fief of Home, and received li\« c^tor^rci \x^\!^ 
Pandolf, the papal nuncio. 

3fi, Jmwaa Ciiarta, J 21 5. — ^The baionB \ia.Vvn^ aj&?.^TcJ<J^^ ^^. 
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KunDymode, between Staines and Windsor, with Stephen Langtonat 
their head, forced John to sign Magna Charta — a charter of liberties, 
based upon a charter of Henry I., which in it« turn was based on the 
laws of Edward the Confessor. Its chief provisions were : (1) That 
no freeman should be disseised of his freehold, outlawed, or exiled, 
save by the lawful judgment of his peers or the law of the land ; 
(2) that justice or right should neither be sold, delayed, nor denied 
to any man ; (3) that all freemen might quit or return to the realm 
at pleasure; (4) that no freeman should be fined excessively; 
(o) that no peasant or villein should be deprived of his implements 
of husbandry ; and (6) that, except in certain cases, no scutage or 
aid should be imposed without the consent of the council. It is 
needless to observe that John had no intention of allowing himself 
to be bound by the Charter he had signed. 

56. BSXniT ZZX., 1216-1272.— Eldest son of John; married 
Bleanor of Provence in 1236. This was one of the longest and 
most inglorious reigns in English history. The king was weak and 
vacillating, and the puppet of powerful barons. 

57. Battle of Ziincoliif 1217. — King John having broken faith 
with the barons and violated Magna Charta, not only by retaining 
the foreign mercenaries whom he had agreed to dismiss, but also 
by seeking the aid of others, they had offered the kingdom to Louis, 
son of Philip, King of France, who accordingly came over to England. 
At John's death, however, they all forsook Louis, and he was de- 
feated at Lincoln by the Earl of Pembroke, who had been chosen 
Protector of the kingdom during the minority of Henry, then only 
nine years of age. At the same time, Louis's fleet was nearly de- 
stroyed off Kent by Hubert de Burgh. This was the first great 
naval victory over the French. 

58. Rebellion of Simon de Montfort, 1264.— The kingfs 
brother-in-law, Simon de Montfort (who had been created Earl of 
Leicester), and several powerful barons, took advantage of the weak- 
ness of Henry to rebel against him. They defeated Henry at the 

59. Battle of Ibewes, 1264, taking him prisoner, together with 
his brother, the Duke of Cornwall, and his son Edward. 

60. First Bonse of Commons, 1265. — Simon de Montfort, in 
order to ingratiate himself with the people, summoned burgesses for 
the first time to sit in the great council of the nation. The writs 
addressed by him to the cities and boroughs directed them ' to choose 

and send two discreet, loyal, and honest xaen' \jo -^e'^T^w^X, %ie^i|| 
I^firliHment, 
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61. BatUe of Bvesliam, 1265. — ^Prince Edward haying escaped 
from captivity, and being joined by several powerful barons, who 
had deserted Simon de Montfbrt, defeated him at the Battle of 
Evesham, where he was killed. After the battle, the cause of the 
people being for the time depressed, and Magna Charta trampled 
under foot^ there was much discontent and disorder throughout the 
kingdom. 

62. SBVASB Z. (ibonffsHaiiks), 1272-1307.— Eldest son of 
Heniy III. ; married Bleanor of Castile in 1254. He was one of 
the greatest of English kings, and, on account of his wise legislative 
enactments, was sumamed 'The English Justinian.' During the 
latter years of his father's life, Edward had fought in the last of the ' 
Crusades, where he was wounded by the poisoned dagger of an assas- 
sin. His wife Eleanor, so the story goes, saved him by sucking the 
venom from the wound. She died in 1290. Several elegant crosses, 
known by her name, still mark the places where her bier rested on 
its road to Westminster. That now at Charing Cross is similar to 
the first one erected on the same spot. 

In this reign the House of Commons was finally established. 
Henceforth the power of Parliament grew steadily, until, from having 
at first Uttle more than the right to petition, it became virtually the 
greatest power in the realm. 

63. Benefit of Cler^yf 1274. — Ecclesiastics were exempted 
from the jurisdiction of secular courts. In Edward's time, to 
mitigate the severity of the laws by which lay culprits suffered 
death for the most petty offences, the privUegtv/m clericals was ex- 
tended to all who could read a verse or two of a Latin book, and 
offenders who stood this test were only burned in the hand. Henry 
YII., Henry YIU., and Anne successively restricted this privilege. 
It was finaUy abolished in the reign of George IV. 

64. Btatnte of Oloucester, 1278. — Under this enactment 
inquiries were made into the encroachments of the nobility on the 
Toyal demesnes. They gave great dissatisfaction to the nobility, and 
irere not proceeded with. 

65. Statute of Mortmain, 1279. — ^By this no land or tene- 
ments could be transferred to the clergy (i.e. in mortud manu — the 
members of ecclesiastical bodies being reckoned dead in law) without 
the license of the king. 

66. Statute of Aeton Bomel, 128^.—^ <!»K!l^\ ^t^^ "v^^ 
place where it was passed. It provided for iVveTCiox^ a^^l xt^o^^'t^ 

of debts due to traders. 
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67. Conquest of UTales, 1283.— After a struggle of 800 jeai^ 
the Welsh princes at length succumbed to the power of the English 
monarch. Upon the death in December 1282, of Llewelljn, their 
last ruler, Wales was erected into a principality for the heir of ii» 
English crown. By the Statute of IVales, 1284, it was incop- 
porated with England, and Edward U., who was bom at CanuucTODi 
received the title of Prince of Wales, which the eldest sods of the 
Kings of England have borne ever since. 

68. Statute ' Quia Bmptoresv' 1290. — By this freemen could 
sell all their lands, provided the purchaser would hold them of the 
sux)erior tenant, as they had been held by the vendors. 

69. Tbe Scotcli Suocesslon« 1292. — ^Margareti the Itfaid of 
Norway, heiress to the Scottish crown, having died, the two chief 
competitors, Bobert Bruce and John Baliol, referred the Qettlemeot 
of their claims to Edward's decision. The decision being in favour 
of the latter, Baliol proceeded to do him homage as a vassal. . , 

70. Battle of Bunbar, 1296. — ^Baliol having revolted, Edward's 
forces entered Sco^nd and defeated and deposed him at Dimbar^ 
carrying the ^famous coronation stone of the Scottish kings to 
England. 

71. Battte of Cambuskennetby 1297.~The Scotch, headed 
by Sir William Wallace, declared in favour of Bobert Bruoe,. de- 
feated Edward's forces near Stirling, and devastated the no;i^h of 
England. 

72. Statute 'Be TaUaglo non eoncedendo,* 1297. — The 
barons obliged Edward to sign a Confirmation of the Cbaiterf 
(i.e. Magna Charta and the Charter of the Forests) with an additional 
clause, known by this title. It put an end to the imposition of taxes 
by the crown without consent of Parliament. From this time the 
right of raising supplies was vested in the people. 

73. Battte of Falkirk* 1298.— This was a severe defe^^t by 
Edward of the Scotch under Sir W. Wallace. 

74. Bxecution of UTaUaoe, 1305. — ^Wallace, after making a 
bold stand in the Highlands of Scotland, was ultimately betiiayed by 
his friend, Sir John Monteith, carried to London, and execatoji as a 
rebel and traitor. 

75. BB'WABB ZZ., 1307-1327.— Fourth son of Edward L; 

^ married ZjMibel of Fraaee in 1308. A weak monarch, gevemed 
iffr despicable £EkYOvaiteB, 
76. BatUe ot Sannoekbumt 1314.— Iixb^acA ^ caxcfm% ^ 
^Jie war in ScotlaBd, Edward, soon after \na fa.\.\i©f fi^ea.^^'Jtta^*!^ * 
^^ce with Bruce. Seven years afterwards. \io inNe^^>^^» w«^ 
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but received, at Bannockboru, the severest defeat England has ever 
sustained. 

77. Bepoidtioii of SdwardZZ., 1327.— Though he defeated 
the Earl of Lancaster at the Sattle of Sorourbbrldffe (1322), 
and even put him to death, this unfortunate prince was unable in 
the end to make head against his rebellious barons. They seized 
and haoged his favourites, and afterwards, by the aid of his Queen 
Isabella, and her favourite, Boger Mortimer, took Edward himself 
prisoner. He was then removed to Berkeley Castle and barbarously 
mndfivod* 

78. SB'WABD ZZZ. (of 'VTiiiasor), 1327-1377.— Eldest son 
of Edward H. ; married FbUlppa of Balnanlt in 1328. In this 
reign the armies of both France and Scotland were signally defeated, 
and their kings made prisoners. Eling Edward was a wise nnd 
valorous sovereign. He encouraged commerce, favoured the settle- 
ment in England of Flemish handicraftsmen, and built the Castle 
of Windsor. But perhaps the most notable fact of this period is the 
success which crowned * the efforts of Parliament in behalf of their 
country in establishing upon a firm footing three essential principles 
of our government: (1) the illegality of raising money without 
consent; (2) the necessity that the two Houses should concur for any 
alterations in the law; (3) and lastly, the right of the Commons to 
inquire into public abuses, and to impeach public councillors.' * 

79. Battle of BaUdon BUI, 1333.— The Scotch, under the Earl 
of Douglas, Begent during the minority of David Bruce, made an 
inroad upon the North of England. In revenge, Edward marched 
into Scotland, and gained a victory at Halidon Hill, which in a 
measure compensated for the defeat at Bannockburn. 

80. Battle of Slays, 1340.— Upon the death of Charles IV., 
King of Fr^mce, Edward claimed the crown of that kingdom in 
right of his mother, Isabella, Charles's sister. The claim was un- 
tenable (1) because a nearer male heir existed in the person of 
Philip of Valois, and (2) because the Salic law excluded females 
from the succession.^ In the year 1337» however, Edward adopted 

' Hallam. 
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the title of King of France, quartered the French liliea -with the 
English lions (where they remained till the Peace of Amiens, 
18C2), and commenced war with Philip by a great victory over his 
fleet at Slnys. 

81. Tlio Zavention of Gunpowder, 1320, by one Schwarti^ 
took place in this reign, and cannon wore used at Creesj. 

82. Battle of Creasy, 1346. — This was a famous victory 
gained over Philip of France, and chiefly owing to the skill and 
valour of Edward's eldest son, afterwards called ' The Black Prince,' 
from the armour worn by him on this occasion. The English forces 
of 30,000 men were opposed to 130,000 French. 

83. Battle of ITeirlUe!* CroM, 1346.— During Edward's ab- | 
sence in France, David Bruce, King of Scotland, invaded England, 
but was met^ defeated, and taken prisoner at Neville's Cross, by an 
army raised by Queen Philippa. 

84. Siege of Calais, 1347.— Calais, held for eleven months 
against Edward by John de Vienne, surrendered. Edward, accord- 
ing to Froissart, accepted the terms of the besieged on condition 
that six of the most considerable bui^esses should present them- 
selves for execution. Their lives were spared at Queen Philippa's 
entreaties. 

85. Institution of the Order of tbe Garter, 1349. — The 
popular story of this is well known, but the real origin of the Order 
is obscure. Edward the Black Prince was the first Knight of the 
Garter. 

86. Statute of Pro visors, 1353. — Under this, presentation 
by the Pope to vacant benefices in England was prohibited. 

87. Battle of Poiotiers, 1356. — Another great victory gained 
by the Black Prince over John, King of France, whom he took 
prisoner. 

88. Treaty of Bretigmjr, 1360. — Between England and France. 
Edward resigned his claim to the crown of France, renounced 
his pretensions to certain French provinces, and received others in 
exchange. His prisoner, King John, was to pay a ransom. The 
ransom could not be raised, and John ultimately died in England. 

89. Beatb of Bdward tbe Black Prince, 1376. — Having 
gone to Spain to assist Pedro the Cruel, King of Castile, in hia 
wars, the Black Prince was greatly instrumental in defeating Du 
Guesclin at Najara, in 1367. The expenses of this expedition obliged 
him to heavily tax his French subjects (the -^^o^l^ oC Ax^taine). 

Tbe Inhabitanta of Limoges in consequence xe^oVteflL, wi^otlt^ck^ 
£arjjj£' tbe town he had them all put to deatia. "H-ia \vw;XV5a.\tfA.\i««a 
^oog breaking up, and not long after tliis crxiel att Yi© ^^«^ 
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90. &ZCBASB ZZ. (of Bordeaux),- 1377-1399.— Son of 
£dward the Black Prince, and grandson of Edward III. ; married 
(1) Anne of Bobemia in 1382; (2) Zsabella of rrance in 
1396. The extremes of weakness and impetuosity met in this 
prince. His first queen, however, induced him by her influence to 
lend some aid to the growing spirit of resistance to. the encroach- 
ments of the Papacy. 

91. "WBt Tyler's Znsurreetion, 1381.— This was the first 
marked insurrection of the lower orders since the Conquest, and 
showed that they were escaping from the serfdom to which they had 
been so long subjected. It was occasioned by a poll-tax levied upon 
all persons above fifteen years of age, and was headed by Wat 
Tyler, Jack Straw, and others. After committing great outrages in 
various parts of the country, the rioters came to London, where the 
king met them at Smithfield. Wat Tyler assuming a menacing 
attitude, was killed by William Walworth, the Mayor of London. 
The king made pretence of granting their demands, but revoked 
his promises afterwards, and the poor were treated worse than 
before. 

92. Battle of Otterbnm (Chevy Chase), 1388.— Tlie Scotch 
continued to make inroads into the north of England. In one of 
these the Scottish leader, Douglas, defeated the Percies, and took 
young Percy, sumamed Hotspur, prisoner. Douglas was killed. 

93. Statute of Vraemnnirey 1393. — Another Statute against 
Provi^rs {see p. 24, s. 86), passed to check the Papal power in Eng- 
land. It enacted ' that whoever procures at Home, or elsewhere, 
any translations, processes, excommunications, bulls, instruments, 
or other things, which touch the king, against him, his crown and 
realm, and all persons aiding and assisting tnerein, shall be put out 
of the kin^s protection, their lands and goods forfeited to the king's 
use, and they shall be attached by their bodies to answer to the king 
and his council.' In Henry VIIL's time the penalties of praemunire 
were further extended. 

94. Rebellion of the Earl of Hereford, 1398. — Henry, Earl 
of Hereford, called Bolingbroke, son of John of Gaunt, Duke of 
Lancaster, by his first wife, Blanche of Lancaster, having challenged 
the Duke of Norfolk to a duel, was, with his opponent, banished by 
the king. On John of Gaunt's death, Eichard seized the estates. 
Bolingbroke accordingly landed in England, and being joinM b^ 
the Percies and other powerful barons, de\L\iTOTift^ 'K\Oa»x^^ ^^^s^a 
was confined in Pontefract Castle, wliexe Yv© ^\^^. ^\£vfe ^^^ ^'•^ 
Jie was murdered, others that he escaped to Sco\\aii"i. 
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CHAPTER V. 

TBB BOVSB8 OF XhaJTCASTEB AVJI TOi 

1399-1485. 

95. BEMBT ZV., 1399-1413.— John of Gaunt, fourth son of 
Edward III., was Henry's £a,thcr. He married (1) Marjr of B^tana 
in 1387, and (2) Jane of Bavarre in 1403. The grounds of his 
pretensions to the throne were (1) deposition of the late king; (2) 
election of the people ; (3) Act of Parliament, and (4) descent £roni 
Edmund Crookback, Earl of Lancaster, alleged by some to have 
been the elder brother of Edward I. The real heir to the throne was 
Edmund Mortimer, Earl of March (1392-1424), then seven or eight 
years old.^ External tranquillity was maintained during this reign ; 
but his doubtful title to the crown drove the king into vigorous 
measures abroad to preserve tranquillity at home. 

96. Persecution of tbe Ibollards or IVlckllflltesy 1401.— 
This was a name given to the followers of Wickliffe, who had been 
gradually gaining ground in the last two reigns. His desire to 
conciliate the clergy induced Henry to support the Cruel statute 
Be Baeretioo Comburendo, chiefly directed against this sect, by 
which burning alive w^s made the punishment of heresy. William 

* The following table will show Henry's genealogical position :— 

HENBY HI. 
! 

ED WAED I. Edmund CrooXbadb, S, of JUmeaUer, 

ED WABD n. ffentv, E. qf iancatter. 

ED WABD m. JTmry, Z>. qf Lanoaster. 



1)11 
Edward, William. Lionel, John ofOaurUy __ Blanche, 

the Black Frinco. D. of Clarence. D. of Lancaster, Duchess qfZancaskr* 

BICHABD II. PhiUppa, m. HENRT 17. 

(no issue.) Edmund, E. of March. 

Boger, E. of March. 

EDMUND MOBTIMEB, E. OP 11AB,CH. 
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Sawtre« Rector cf St. Osith, was the first victim. The persecution 
was continued in Henry V.'s reign, when Sir John Oldcastle suffered 
death, with many others. 

97. Battle of BomUdon Blll« 1402.— Between the Percies 
and the Scotch under Earl Douglas. Earl Douglas and many of the 
Scotch nobility were taken prisoners. 

98. Battle of Slirewsbnnr, H03.— In this battle, Ilenr}*, 
Prince of Wales, afterwards Henry V., greatly distinguished himself. 
It was fought between the king*s troops on the one side and Owen 
Glendower, a Welsh gentleman, and the Percies on the other; the 
Percies having rebelled because the king had forbidden them to 
ransom Earl Douglas, their prisoner. The rebels were defeated, and 
Hotspur (Harry Percy) was killed. 

9:). BBBUT V. (of Monmontb), HI 3>H22.— Eldest son 
of Henry IV.; married in 1420 Catberine of FrancOf who 

after his death became the wife of Owen Tudor. He is re- 
ported to have been wild and licentious in his youth ; but his riprT 
years atoned fully for errors which have been perhaps too highly 
coloured. His bravery and military skill have made his memory 
popular. These qualities, and the civil wars in France, led him to 
revive Edward III.'s claim to the crown of that kingdom. 

100. Sieire of BarfleuTf 1415. — He accordingly invaded France, 
and took the town of Harfleur. 

101. Battle of Affinoonrt« 1415. — After the taking of Har- 
fleur, his army being wasted by disease, Henry commenced retreat- 
ing to England, but was forced into a battle with the French at 
Aginconrt. The result was a decisive victory over the enemy ; 
14,000 prisoners were taken, and 10,000 men were killed. The 
English loss was about 1600, but has, in all probability, beer 
greatly understated. Shakspeare, who has followed the common 
report, makes it ludicrously small : — 

Edward, the Duke of York, the Earl of Suffolk, 

Sir Richard Eetly, Davy Gam, Esquire : 

None else of name ; and, of all other men. 

But five-and-tufentff, Henry V, 

102. Treaty of TroyeSf 1420. — Peace was finally concluded 
between England and France upon these conditions: (1) That 
Henry should marry Catherine, daughter of Charleia Vl,, \Jca Sxsik:- 
becile King of France; (2) that he should BUce^eA. \,q VJaa «x«^ira. vw\» 
that monarch's death, to the exclusion oi tXi© dwrjjtim*, wAVJk^^s* 

regent of the kingdom during the remainder ot \i\ft'^Ai^^iaaft• 
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103. BSWKT VZ. (Of 'Windsor), 1 422^1461. —Only son of 
Henry V. ; married in 1445 to Ulargraret of Aiyoii« dat^hter of 
Begnier, or Ken^, Duke of Anjou and Xing of Naples, a princess of 
commanding qualities. On the death of his father Henij was an 
infant, and England and France were placed nnder the regencies of 
his nncles, the Dukes of Gloucester and Bedford. Earlj in life, 
the young king displayed a weakness of character, which towards 
the latter portion of his reign changed to absolute mental incapacity, 
inherited doubtless from his grandfather, Charles VI., the mad King 
of France. 

104. Battlo of Vemeuil, 1424.~Gharles VI. died in 1422. At 
his death, in defiance of the Treaty of Troyos, the dauphin seized the 
crown. He was defeated by the Earl of Salisbury, at Crewaat, in 
1423, and afterwards by Bedford, at the bloody battle of VemeniL 
Then the tide was turned by 

105. Joan of Arc, Maid of Orloans, 1429-1431.— A female 
theomaniac, who relieved Orleans, when closely besieged by the 
English led by the Duke of Suffolk. Under her influence, politicly 
turned to good account by the dauphin, who was crowned at Bheims 
as Charles VII., in 1429, the French retrieved their losses. She was 
subsequently taken prisoner, and cruelly burnt in the market-place 
at Kouen in 1431, as a sorceress and heretic. From this date, 
nevertheless, the English were gradually driven from their strong* 
holds, and, in a few years, they lost, with the exception of Calais, 
all their possessions in France, which nothing indeed but its own 
intestine divisions could ever have made them masters of. 

106. Jaok Cade's Znsurreotioii, 1450. — Jack Cade, an Irish 
adventurer, assumed the popular name of Mortimer, and raised a 
rebellion in Kent. The insurgents defeated Sir Humphrey Stafibid, 
who was despatched against them, and afterwards advanced to 
London. They were, however, finally dispersed; and Cade was 
killed by a gentleman of Sussex, named Iden. 

107. IVars of the &oses, 1455-1485. — Originated in the 
struggle between Margaret of Anjou and Richard, Duke of York, to 
gain possession of the person of Henry VI. The duke claimed to 
be the rightful heir to the throne, through his mother, Anne Mortimer, 
descended from Lionel, Duke of Clarence, third son of Edward IIL 
The Lancastrian badge was a redt the Yorkist a white rose. 

108. First Batne of St. Albans, 1455.— First battle in tht 
Wars of the Koses ; won by the Yorkists. The Duke of Somezset 
(LancABtiian) was killed, and the kbg taken prisoner. 

109, aatae of Blore Beatl^U5^.— Mtec«i^Qit\iitcrTiil of 
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quiet, war broke out again between the rival factions. The Yorkists 
were again victorious at Blore Heath. 

110. Battle of xrortbampton, 1460 (July 10).— The rojal 
forces were defeated by the Earl of Warwick, the chief of the Dnke 
of York's partisans ; the king was again taken prisoner, and Mar- 
garet fled into Scotland. 

111. Batllo of 'Wakefleldf 1460 (December 30).— The queen 
beat the Duke of York, who was killed. His head, .crowned with a 
•pager crown, was set up over York Gate by Margaret's orders, and 
bis son, the young Earl of Kutland, was murdered by Lord Clifford. 

112. Battle of Mortfmer's Cross, 1461 (February 2).— A new 
actor now appeared upon the scene, in the person of Edward 
(afterwards Edward IV.), York's eldest son. He defeated the 
queen's {orcea at Mortimer's Cross, and was shortly afterwards 
proclaimed king. With hiro begins the House of York. 

113. Second Battte of St. Albans* 1461 (February 17).— 
The queen here defeated the Earl of Warwick ; but the victory gave 
her little or no advantage. 

114. BD'VTABB ZV. (of Tork), 1461-1483.— Married in 1463 
to Bllsabeth IVoodvUlef daughter of Eichard Woodville, Lord 
Bivers. He was handsome, brave, and popular, but sensuous and 
cruel. 

115. Battle of Towtoii,1461. — ^The queen, still struggling, was 
defeated by Edward, at Towton ; subsequently by Edward's forces 
at the 

116. Battle of Bodrely Moor, 1464 (April 25), and finally at 
the 

117. Battte of Bexbam, 1464 (May 15). She then fled, and 
escaped to Flanders ; the king fell into Edward's hands. 

118. Battte of Bamet, 1471 (April 14). — Edward's marriage 
to Elizabeth Woodville had alienated the Earl of Warwick from 
his cause. That nobleman, whose part in the civil wars had 
gained him the title of the 'Kingmaker,' now entered into an 
alliance with the fugitive queen, and obliged Edward to take flight. 
The king, however, speedily returned, and defeated Warwick at 
Bamet, where he, and his brother the Marquis of Montagu, who 
had deserted from Edward's cause, were both slain. 

119. Battte of Tewkesbury, 1471 (May 4).— The last effort of 
the queen, who was here defeated by Edwat^ IV . "RKt ^qtw^'^tv-w^ 
:EdwHid, was murdered after the battle \>y We T>wV^^ ^S. CS^jsx^^^'i 

fuid Gloucester, and others. Margaret Nvas tVixo^wxi voXa \>£v^'^^^^^^ 
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and Henry VI., who was already confined there, died a few days 
afterwards. Humour alleges that he also was killed by the Doke of 
Gloucester. 

120. Treaty of Pecquigrny, 1475. — Between France and Eng- 
land, and arose from Edward's invasion of the former country. By 
this treaty, Queen Margaret was released from confinement, and ran- 
somed by Louis XI. of France, to whom her father surrendered his 
county of Anjou for this purpose. Louis engaged to pay Edward an 
annual pension to withdraw his army, and the dauphin was to marry 
Edward's eldest daughter, Elizabeth of York. (See p. 35, s. 125.) 

121. Deatb of tbe Duke of Clarence, 1478.— The Buke of 
Clarence, who at first sided with his father-in-law, the Earl of 
Warwick, in the aforementioned rupture between that nobleman and 
the king, subsequently deserted to Edward, whose favour he never 
thoroughly regained. Towards the close of the reign he was accused 
of treason, and condemned. He was afterwards found dead in the 
Tower. Vulgar tradition declares him to have been drowned in a 
butt of Malmsey wine. 

122. SDIVARB V., 1483.— Son of Edward IV. He was pro- 
claimed king, April 9, 1483, and ended a nominal reign on the 22nd 
of June in the same year. He then disappeared with his brother 
Kichard, Duke of York, and is rapposed to have been murdered by 
the Duke of Gloucester, afterwards Bichard II L, who had been 
appointed Protector. This is the most received theory ; but there 
has been much plausible conjecture on the subject. Horace Wal- 
pole's Historic Doubts have for object the clearing of Gloucester's 
character. 

123. RZCBARB ZZZ., 1483-1485.— Uncle of Edward V. ; 
married in 1472 to Anne STevlllef widow of Henry VI.'s son, 
Prince Edward, and daughter of the Earl of Warwick. He was an 
able and valorous prince, but allowed no atrocity to stand in the way 
of his ambitious designs. He first sent consuls abroad, and abo- 
lished the taxes called * Benevolences,' which had become a serious 
evil under Edward IV. 

124. Battle of Boswortb Field, 1485.— Between Eichard III. 
and Henry Tudor, Earl of Kichmond. This was the final battle in 
the Wars of the Roses. (Seejp, 30, s. 108.) The king, deseited by 
all his forces, was here slain, fighting desperately to the end. He 
was the last of the Plantagenet race, and E.\c\imowd) picking up his 

enfwn on the battle Held, installed a new dynaefc^, mXJo. \3iaft MvCife ^ 
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CHAPTER Xl. 
TUB BOVSS OF TUOOH. 

1485-1 G03. 

125. BBVmT VIZ., 1485-1509.— The old nobility Laving been 
almost annihilated, either on the battle-field or the scaffi)ld, daring 
tiie Wan of the Boees, Henry YII. was enabled to reign without 
opposition. He was the son of Margaret Beaufort (great-grand- 
danghter of Jdm of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, by his thiid wife, 
.Oatherine Swineford) and Edmund Tudor (son of Owen Tudor and 
Heniy Y.'s widow, Catherine of Prance). {See p. 29, s. 99.) To 
strengthen his position, he married, in 1486, SUsabeUi of Tork, 
eldest daughter of Edward IV., thus uniting the rival Hoases of 
York and Lancaster. Her right to the throne was greater than his, 
bj reason of her descent from Lionel, Duke of Clarence, third son 
of Edward TTT. ; but as he had been made king by Act of Parlia- 
ment) and had conquered the crown from an usurper, he was in reality 
the sole ruler. 

His master passion was avarice. To gratify this, the Star Chamber 
of Edward m., with it^ fines and tyrannical jurisdiction, was revived, 
to commence the course of oppression which culminated- under 
Charles I. (jtee p. 4d, s. 169) ; the arbitrary * Benevolences,* abolished 
by Bichard IIL, were re-established, and many other vexatious im- 
posts were levied. His dislike to war, however, was the cause of 
poace ; hence his rule was highly beneficial to the country, exhausted 
as it was by thirty years of contention. Commerce was greatly pro- 
moted in this reign, and Sebastian Cabot discovered Newfound- 
land. The Tudor architecture, a very beautiful and ornate etyle, as 
iUnstrated by King^s College Chapel^ Cambridge, and Henry VIL's 
Obi^iel at Westminster, was also first introduced. 

126. The Xnsnirectloii of Lambert Slzniiel, 1487. — ^Lambert 
Sinmel was an impostor of low extraction, who was employed to 
psnonate the son of the Buke of Clarence, Edward Flantagenet, Earl 
«f Warwick, who had been thrown into tho To\tcc Vs'SsKXTj^-aS^Kt 
the Battle of JBoswQith, ilfany persons of emineud^sa^^^gcsiX/^^vmBi^^ 
w^enaoDs to the crown. The j were finaWy deiea^^^A. «X* VSaa 

1>2 
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Of Stoke, 1487, and Simnel, proving but a tool in abl 
subsided into a scullion in the kin^s kitchen. 

127. ^ilTar witia Vranee* 1492.— After the anna 
Brittany to France, Henry made a pretence of iavw 
country. By the Treaty of Bataplos he withdrew his 
149,000/. He had before levied a benevolence npon his s 
aid of the war, and so made money by friend and foe. 

128. Tbe Xneurreotloia of Perkia urarbeck* 149: 
Another claimant to the crown appeared in the person 
Warbeck, who declared himself to be that younger I 
Edward V., tbe Richard, Duke of York, referred to at p. 
also found many adherents and believers ; was recognisi 
dowager Duchess of Burgundy, Edward IV.'s sister, as he: 
and enlisted the S3rmpathies of James IV. of Scotland, wl 
account, unsuccessfully invaded the north of England, in 
1497 Warbeck landed in Cornwall, but, at the king^a 
deserted his followers, and took refuge in the monastery of 
in the New Forest. On Henry*s promising to spare his lif 
himself up, and was confined in the Tower ; but attempti 
quently to concert a plan of escape with the young Earl of 
his fellow-prisoner in that fortress, he was hanged at 1 
1499. Warwick was beheaded on Tower Hill a few days 1 
death is said to have been instigated by Ferdinand of S 
refused to give his daughter Catherine (see p. 37) s. 131)^ t 
son, Arthur, while any male descendant of the Yorkist li: 
existence. 

The Scotch king's invasion of England in 1496 was 
pretext for levying a subsidy to meet the expenses of a 
Scotland. This tax caused an insurrection in Cornwall. 1 
advanced into Kent, and were defeated by the king^s troc 
Battle of Blaokbeatb, 1497. 

129. Statute of Broglieday or Pojnliiffs'e Aet, 14! 
derives its name from Sir Edward Poynings, deputy of Irela 
it was passed. By this law no bill could be brought into 
Parliament without the previous approval of the Englisl 
Until the time of the Union, it formed the basis of the gc 
of Ireland. 

130. BSarrlaffe of Margrarety daoffliter of Ben 
witIa 7amee ZV* of Beotlantf, 1502. — From this 
Bprang the claim of the Stuarts to the English crown^ 

ofEDg^laad being tbe great-grandson oi t\ie ^^a^. 
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131. BBSntT VXXZ.I 1509-1547.— Second son of Henry VII.; 
married riw wives, viz. : (1) Catberine of Arrmgon (ld09)» 
divorced after a period of twenty-four years, ostensibly because 
Henry*8 conscience would not allow bim tolive with the widow of his 
brother, Arthur, in reality because he desired to marry Anne Boleyn ; 
(2) Anne Bolejrn (1533), executed on a charge of infidelity, but 
actually because Henry had found her successor ; (3) 7ane Sey- 
mour (1536), who died in giving birth to Edward VI. ; (4) Am&e 
•r Cleres (1540), divorced for her want of beauty, and involving in 
her downfall Thomas Cromwell, the minister who had suggested 
the marriage, and was beheaded shortly after; (5) Catlaerlne 
Soirard (1540), beheaded for alleged incontinence previous to her 
marriage; and (6) Catlamrlne Parr (1543), who survived her 
husband. 

On his accession, Henry was one of the most popular of English 
monarchs. He was handsome, afikble, and prepossessing ; but the 
unrestrained indulgence of a despotic temper afterwards caused him 
to be feared and detested as the most capriciously cruel tyrant of 
modem times. 

132. Bxeoutfon of Zmpson and Budley, 1510. — One of 
Henry's first concessions to popularity was to imprison Empson and 
Dudley, two extortionate ministers of the late king, who had shame- 
lessly pandered to his avarice, and cruelly oppressed the people. 
They were executed on Tower Hill for alleged high treason. 

133. Battle of Spurs or Gnineffatef 1513. — ^Henry had joined 
Austria and Spain in a war with France. Aided by the Emperor 
Maximilian, he took the towns of Terouenne and Toumay, and 
gained a victory over the French at Guinegate, generally called the 
' Battle of Spurs,' on account of the alacrity with which the French 
fled on that occasion. 

134. Battle of Flodden Vield, 1513.— James IV. of Scotland 
espoused the French cause, and invaded England. He was defeated 
and killed at Flodden by the Earl of Surrey. Scott's * Marmion ' 
contains a well-known account of this battle, in which the flower of 
the Scotch nobility perished with their king. A peace was con- 
cluded with France in 1514, and Louis married Henry's sister. 

135. SPield of tiae dotb of Ctold, 1520.^The site of a 
meeting which took place between Henry VIIL and Francis L of 
France, in consequence of the death of the EmpexoT l&aaSxci'^^Ti^^^T 
whose crowD the French king was a compet\toT» IVa ^^^ \k^ 
between Axdrea and Oaisnes, and received \ta uoxna Itooil >^^ 
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luzuriouB mngDificence of Cardinal Wblseys pieparafeioiyB. (ft 
WoiflBT, p. 118.) 

136. Befenaor Fidelf 1521. — ^Heniy wrote a Latin bocdc on tl 
Seven Sacraments against Martin Luther, whose doings were to 
engaging the attention of Enzope. For this, Leo X., to whom I 
sent a copy, gave him the title of Defender of the Faith, which oi 
sovereigns still use, and which is still, in an abbreviated form, ii 
pressed upon our coinage. 

137. Commenoement of tbe BoformatlOB in '■ngHiw 
1532. — Tbe abuses of the Papacy, and the extended knowledge 
the Bible, had gradually paved the way for the separation of Englai 
irom Eome. It was accomplished in 153S, by the opposition of Pq 
Clement YII. to the divorce of Catherine of Arragon, when Hea: 
threw off the Papal yoke, and was constituted by Parliament ' 8 
preme Head of the English Church.' At the same period stato^i 
were passed prohibiting appeals to Home, and abolishing the ttiboi 
of * Peter's pence ' claimed by the Pontiff 

138. Execution of Sir Tbomaa Moret 1535. — Cardin 
Wolsey, who had risen to an extraordinary eminence during tl 
earlier years of Henry's reign, had fallen into disgrace from tl 
views he held in the matter of Catherine of Arragon's divorce. B 
was succeeded as Lord Chancellor by Sir Thomas More, who wi 
now executed for refusing to recognise Henry as Head of tl 
Church, and acknowledge the validity of his marriage with Ani 
Boleyn. 

139. Tbe Pilgrimage of Grace, 1536. — One of Henry's nea 
steps was the dissolution of the smaller monasteries. The resui 
was a serious insurrection in Yorkshire, called the * Pilgrimage ( 
Grace,' the object of which was to restore the Church and suppref 
heresy. The insurgents were ultimately dispersed, and many c 
them suffered the penalty of death. 

The dissolution of the smaller monasteries was followed, in 153fl 
by the suppression of the larger ones, and the country was inundato 
with beggars. The hanging of these, the burning of heretics, an 
the beheading of traitors, made up a tale of death &r more fermidi 
ble than that of any succeeding or preceding reign. 

140. Tbe Statute of Sis ^Lrtidea* 1539.— These six artide 
were: — (1) G^ransubstantiation ; (2) Communion in one kind; (S 
Celibacy of the Clergy ; (4) Vows of Chastity ; (5) Private Masses 
And (6) Auricular Confession. Denial of these was punished b^ 

buxniDg or other severe penalty. Tbia law w«i» «b eaci<i«8s^vscL ^ 
Henry to the Papacy and to the popular discoTiteii^ ^^ \)c«> «viYS^««a 
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' of the monasteries, the revenues of which had chiefly fallen into his 
hands. It greatly retarded the reformers' cause. 

141. Battle of Solway Mom* 1 542.^ James V. of Scotland, 
a sealous Catholic, renewed war with England. His army was 
totally defeated at the Battle of Solway Moss, by a small body of 
English horse. This disaster broke his heart, and the crown passed 
to his in&nt daughter, Maiy, Queen of Scots. 

142. XB'VASB VZm 1547-1553.— Son of Henry VIII. and 
Jane Seymour. He was a youth of promising qualities, but died too 
early for great performances. During his minority the kingdom was 
gOT^med by a Protector — ^his unde, the Duke of Somerset. 

l43;'Xattle of PlnlLie* 1547.— To enforce, if possible, the wish 
of Heniy' VIIL, that Edward VL should many Mary, Queen of 
Scots, the Protector (Somerset) invaded Scotland and gained a great 
victory at Pinkie. No advantage resulted, however, from this 
success. Maiy was sent to Prance, where she subsequently married 
the Dauphin. 

' 144. Tlie. Protectorate of tbe Duke of xrortbiiinlier- 
land« 1550.-^This nobleman, then Earl of Warwick, obtained the 
deposition of Somerset, and became Protector. 

145. Bxeeutloii of tbe Duke of Bomereet* 1552. — Resulted 
from the intrigues of Northumberland, who subsequently en- 
deavoured, by his influence over the young king, to procure the 
succession for 

146. Kady 7ane Orey, 1553. — This lady was the grand- 
daughter of Mary, sister of Henry VIII., and was married to Lord 
Guildford Dudley, Northumberland's son. Edward was induced to 
bequeath the crown to her; and, at his death, in 1553, she reigned 
for a few days. She had no claim to the crown. 

147. Progrese ef tbe Seformatloii in tkie relgm. — The 
Statute of Six Articles was repealed, a new Prayer Book prepared, 
and a new Communion service composed. A set of Homilies were 
issued to be read from the pulpit, the marriage of priests was per- 
mitted, and all images were removed from churches. These changes 
gave rise to some insurrections among the people ; but in the main 
the Reformation may be said to have been completed. 

148. MAST Z., 1553-1558.— A cruel and bigoted Eoman 
Catholic, commonly called * Bloody Mary.' ^\i^ 'W«*.'a \}oa ^wv^gp^^ 
of Henry VIIL, hy Catherine of Arragon. SVi^ xosMCtv^^ 'V^dSO^ ^k^- 

Mpainia 1564, 
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149. Sir Tbomas Wjatt's X mng rcc ttei M 1554. — This at- 
tempt to regain the crown for Lady Jane Grej had ita origin in the 
general difllike to the proposed marriage of Maiy ajid Philip of 
Spain. It proved fatal to Lady Jane, Dudley, and Wyatt^ who were 
executed. Northumberland suffered death as a traitor in 1553. 

150. Tbe BCarian Perseontloiis« 1555. — ^At Mary's aocession 
Popery was restored and the acts of Edward for the time reversed. 
In 1555 commenced a persecution of the Reformers, which marks the 
rest of her reign with blood. Latimer, Bidley, Hooper, Cranmer, and 
m<Mre than 250 men, women, and children, were burned at the stake. 

151. Takinr of Calais by tiae rreii61i« 1558. — ^Mary had 
pressed England into Philip's war with France. The combined 
forces gained a victory over their opponents at the Battle of St. 
Quentliiv 1557 ; but the English share of glory was dearly bought 
by the subsequent loss of Calais, which was attacked suddenly and 
taken by the Duke of Guise. This disaster, with other mortifica- 
tions, is said to have caused the death of the queen. (See^. 24, s. 84.) 

152. S&ZZABSTB, 1558-1603 Daughter of Heniy VIII., by 

Anne Boleyn. She was never married, although to the close of her 
life she encouraged suitors, and was entangled in her old age in a 
real affection for the handsome Earl of Essex, grief for whose 
death is said to have hastened her own. She was of the true mat' 
cida proles, * She rode, shot, jested, and drank beer,' and, on many 
occasions, showed a kingly appreciation of her position. Her good 
qualities and better councillors make her reign illustrious in English 
annals. 

The time was besides fertile in great men. Shakspeare and his 
splendid school of dramatists, Spenser and Bacon, Cecil and 
Walsingham, Baleigh, Drake, Hawkins, Cavendish and Erobisher, 
added their lustre to the Elizabethan age. 

At Elizabeth's accession the Protestant religion was re-established, 
and Acts of Vniforxnity and Supremacy were passed (1559). 
The first made the use of Edward's Liturgy compulsory ; the second 
obliged clergymen holding livings, and laymen holding crown offices, 
to deny the authority of tbe Pope. To this reign also we owe the 
first effective Poor &aw Act (1601). 

153. Battle of Kangraide, 1568.— Mary, Queen of Scots, had 
returned to Scotland in 1561, on the death of her first husband, 
Francis II. {See p. 39, s. 143.) After the deoAk oi hec second 

husband, Damley, in 1567, and her BxibaeqaenX. "m«sTvv\%% \tt ^i 
JSar/ ofBotbwell, Bhe was imprisoned "by \ieT BAib^ecXa m \>^^ ^^"aV 
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of Lochleren. Escaping thence, she took the field against the Eegent 
Murray, who defeated her at Langside. She then fled to England, 
and was imprisoned by Elizabeth. 

154. Duke of Worfolk's Conspiracies, 1 569-1 572.~These 
were plots to liberate the imprisoned Queen of Scots, who was will- 
ing to marry Norfolk. The second attempt proved fatal to that 
nobleman, who was executed for treason in 1572. 

155. Babington's Conspiraoyt 1586. — Another plot to assas- 
sinate Elizabeth and release Mary. 

156. Trial and Bzeontion of Mary, Queen of Scots, 1587. 
— ^In these and other conspiracies the captive Queen of Scots had 
been more or less directly implicated. She was now brought to 
trial for participation in Babington's conspiracy. Being convicted, 
her death-warrant was at last signed by Elizabeth, and she was bo- 
headed at Fotheringay Castle, on Eebruary 8, 1587. 

157. Destmctlon of tbe * Invincible Armada,* 1588.— In 
1586 Elizabeth had sent an army, under the Earl of Leicester, to 
assist the revolted Netherlands against Pliilip of Spain. The expe- 
dition miscarried, through the incapacity of its leader ; but it is 
memorable by the death of his nephew, the accomplished Sir Philip 
Sydney, from a wound received at the Battle of Zutpben. 
Irritated at Elizabeth's opposition, and piqued besides by her rejection 
of himself (ho had been one of her numerous suitors), Philip equipped 
his 'Invincible Armada* and invaded England. His vast fleet was 
dispersed and defeated by Lord Howard of Effingham, assisted by 
Admirals Drake, Hawkins, and Erobisher. The English lost one 
ehip; the Spaniards many, and others were miserably wrecked. 

158. Takingr of Cadiz, 1596. — The town was taken and plun- 
dered by the English, under Lord Howard of Effingham and the 
Earl of Essex. 

159. Tyrone's Rebellion in Ireland, 1598. — ^This was a re- 
bellion led by Hugh 0*Neale, Earl of Tyrone, who was aided by 
Spain. The Earl of Essex, who was sent to suppress it, failed. 
Tyrone finally surrendered to Essex's successor, Lord Mountjoy, in 
1602. 

160. Bssex's Sebellion, 1601. — ^Essex had fallen into disgrace 
for his failure to suppress the Irish Rebellion. Finding that he did 
not regain the Queen's favour, he grew desperate, and attempted to 
raise the citizens to revolt. For this act, he was tried and execute. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 
TBS BOVSB 6t STVABT. ' 

1603-17Ue 

161. 7AMSS Z., 1603-1625.— Son of Mitiy,.^9e£D of Soots, and 
Lord Damley ; married Anne of DennuorlL i^ IJ^f^^iJ^^ was the 
first king of the ill-fated house of Stuart, and the shi^ a^nAijch of 

his name in Scotland. Most of his immediate pirQd^<H;f3^oi:]9.difd. 
sudden or violent deaths: James I. "was assassinated ;' iJmii[er Iltj 
was killed bj an accident; James III. was murdered; James iEV. 
fell at Elodden ; James V. sank broken-hearted after his defeat aft 
Solway Moss; his Mher, Darnley, was blown up in th9 Kirk of 
Field ; and Mary, his mother, was executed. Nor were he G^d his 
descendants less imfortunate. On more than one occacdiHi he. was 
in imminent danger of his life — once firom the fierce. Earjl of 
Euthyen; again from the plot to place Arabella Stuart on the 
throne ; and again from the Gunpowder Plot. His son, Charles I,, 
was beheaded ; Charles II. passed a great part of his life a 
wanderer ; James II. died in exile ; and the rest of his descendants 
remained in banishment until the extinction of his house. 

James I. was a foolish pedant, vain, timorous, tyrannical, and 
plundered by unworthy favourites. By his panegyrists, he was 
styled a Solomon; but the opinion of sincerer speakers may be 
expressed in the words of the Duke of Sully, who called him * the 
wisest fool in Christendom.' In appearance and manners he was 
awkward and undignified, yet he had an extravagant idea of his 
royal prerogative. The Norman and Saxon lines were for the first 
time combined in his person. 

162. Conspiracy to place Kady ikrabella Btoart on tlie 
Tlirone, 1603. — Sometimes also called the Main Plot. It was set 
on foot by Sir Walter Ealeigh, Lord Cobham, and Lord Grey, and 
was connived at by Spain. Arabella Stuart was the cousin of James 
L, and the great-granddaughter of Margaret Tudor, Henry yill.*s 

fr. From Margaret's first husband, James IV. of Scotland, 
eaZ of England was directly descended. Aivj^i«^\«iiB>\.\xw!^%\itfe- 
rions were based upon the fact thai she ^aa Oa^ ^^.w^Vet ^.>i 
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Damley's brother, irho was descended from Margaret's second 
husband, Archibald Douglas, Earl of Angus.* Grey and Cobham 
were pardoned after laying their heads on the block. Baleigh was 
reprieved, but was executed thirteen years afterwards upon this 
same charge, in consequence of the Spanish dissatisfaction with his 
expedition to G-uiana. 

163. Bampton Court Conference* 1604. — Was an attempt to 
settle the differences between the Church and the Puritans. Little 
was done : but the Conference led to the preparation of the present 
Authorised Version of the Bible, which was published in 1611. 

164. Gunpowder Plot (ITot. 5), 1605. — ^Provoked by the re- 
strictions placed upon their reh'gious worship, and by the renewed 
severity with which their priests were proscribed and persecuted, the 
Papists entered into a desperate plot to blow up the king and the two 
Houses of Parliament by gunpowder. One of the conspirators wrote 
privately to Lord Monteagle begging him to remain away from Parlia- 
ment ; and the apprehension of Guy Fawkes in the vaults below the 
House of Lords, where he had completed his preparations, supplied 
the key to this warning. Pawkes was executed, with most of his 
accomplices. 

165. VlriTinia Colonised, 1607.— The founding of the settle- 
ment of James Town, in Virginia, marks the commencement of our 
English colonies. 

166. CBARXiBS Z., 1625-1649.— Second son of James I. and 
Anne of Denmark, Henry, the eldest, having died in 1612 ; married 
in 1625 to Benrietta Maria of France. He was accomplished, 
brave, and kingly, but deplorably insincere. England at bis accession 
was swarming with religious sects of every kind, animated with politi- 
cal and religious zeal against the attempted encroachments of an 
already falling dynasty. 

167. Tbe Expeditions to Bocbelle, 1627-8-8. — These were 
three fruitless expeditions, undertaken by tbe Duke of Buckingham, 
to relieve the Huguenots, who were besieged in Eochelle by Cardinal 

* The following table will explain the grounds of the Main Plot :~ 

James IV. m, MABGABET TUDOB m. Archibald Douglas 
(1st husband) {;Znd husband) 

James Y. Margaret Douglas 

I 



Uary, Q. of Scots, m. Lord Darnley Char\w 8*.uaT\.^ 

D» oj Lmvox 



/ 



JAMES VI. 0/ Scotland ARABELLA. STTJAKt 

and I. ot England 
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Kichclicu. Whilst preparing for the third expedition, the Puke wai 
assassinatod at Portsmouth by one Felton. 

168. Petltloii etUAghtt 1628.— This, the 'seeond Great Ghtzter 
of English liberties/ was the result of the arbitnoy eocpedients re- 
sorted to by Charles, in order to obtain the money fbz his wan which 
the Commons would not grant him. Two Parliamenta had been 
summoned and hastily disEolved ; a third presented this petition, to 
which the king gave an unwilling assent, on condition that snbsidies 
should be granted. It required (1) that no loans, taxes, or other 
charges, should be levied without consent of Parliament; (2) that 
no one should be imprisoned for refusing to pay such chaiges; 
(3) that the billeting of soldiers and marines upon citizens shoold 
be discontinued ; and (4) that no commissions should be issued 
for the execution of martial law. 

169. Tbe Star Cbamber and Biirli Commlaaloa. — ^The 
Star Chamber dates from the earliest period of English histoiy. It 
had obtained considerable notoriety in the reign of Edward IIL, 
and its unpopular powers had been greatly restricted by Tarioos 
statutes passed to control its jurisdiction; but in Henry YIL's 
time it rapidly rose again to its old eminence. The High Com- 
mission dates from Elizabeth. *The former was a political, the 
latter a religious inquisition/ and both reached the zenith of 
arbitrary tyranny under Charles I. and the Primate Laud. Offen- 
ders brought before them were mercilessly fined, imprisoned, pil- 
loried, or otherwise maltreated. Prynno, the author of 'Histrio- 
Mastix,' was pilloried and lost his ears ; Dr. Leighton, for a book 
against prelacy, was whipped, branded, and mutilated. Both these 
tribunals were abolished by the Long Parliament in 1641. 

170. Trial of Jolm Bampden, 1637. — One of Charles's ex- 
pedients to obtain supplies had been the revival, in 1634, of Ship- 
money for the maintenance of the fleet. Formerly this tax had 
been confined to seaports, but it was now extended to inland towns. 
John Hampden, a gentleman of Buckinghamshire, refused to pay it, 
as being levied by arbitrary edict of the Star Chamber, at the in- 
stance of the king, in violation of the Petition of Eight. He 'vras 
tried, fined, and imprisoned, and his sentence greatly increased the 
popular irritation. 

171. Tbe Covenant and tbe Covenanteni» 1638. — In an 

evil hour Charles attempted to force the English Lituigy on the 

Scotch. This ill-judged step produced the Covenant. The snb- 

ecnbers pledged themselves (1) to renounce "Po^crj •, i^ to resist 

nligiouB JnnovatioD, and to defend one ttuofOnet ag^Vn^ o^i^yVasal^ 
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or between EnglaDd and Scotland followed. The king's foi^K^os 
ire inadequate to the oceaflion, and hoetilities were concluded in 
140 by.. the Treaty of Slpoiif by which a weekly sum of 
)00/. was to be paid to the Scotch until differences were adjusted. 

172. VHe Konip ParUament, 1640-1653.— Was the fifth Par- 
kment assembled by King Charles : it sat until its forcible disso- 
Lion, by Cromwell, in 1653. Itfl chief acts were the abolition of 
e Star Chamber and High Commission (see p. 46, s. 169), and the 
Lpeachment of Wentworth Lord Strafford and Archbishop Laud. 

173. Tbomas -Wentwortb, l«ord Strafford, 1593-1641 
[ay 12).' — Strafford was at first a Parliamentarian, but afterwards 
ned.the king's party, and became his chief adviser. He was 
timately tried, found guilty, and beheaded, upon divers charges 
eferred against him as President of the Council at York, as Lord 
jputy of Ireland, and as Privy Councillor. The chief of these was 
bitrary taxation, contrary to the Petition of Eight. He was at 
st impeached of high treason by the Commons ; but as this left the 
%ment in the hands of the Lords, the Commons resorted to a 
11 of Attainder, by which they shared the judicial power, and thus 
sured his fate. 

174. 'WUUam &aad, Arobbtsbop of Canterbury, 1573- 
45. — ^Induced the king to attempt the introduction of the Liturgy 
to Scotland, and is responsible for many arbitrary measures in 
itters-eodesiastical. He was executed in 1645. 

175. Tbe ZHsb Bebellton, 1641 (October 23).— In the hope 
: expelling the English, the Irish Catholics, under Sir Phelim 
Neale and others, revolted and massacred thousands of Protes- 
Qts, under circumstances of great barbarity. 

176. Tbe Great aemonstrance, 1641 (November 22). — This 
IS a document drawn up by the Commons, and enumerating the 
fences of the king since his accession. 

177. Tbe Five Members. — Commencement of tbe Civil 
rar, 1642 (August 22). — The bishops, having protested against the 
oceedings of Parliament as invalid, were impeached of high treason 
r the Commons, and placed in custody. Thereupon the king im- 
tached in their turn Pym, Haselrig, Hampden, Holies, and Strode, 
e five members who had conducted the impeachment, and en- 
avoured to arrest them. This breach of parliamentary privilege 
xited such popular resentment that the king withdrew from 
Dndon, ^nd, on August 22, raised his royal eUxid^x^ ^^.^^^vvixw^- 
im. Tbe a'vil war began. His followeTa ^«ft c»X!i^^ ^^'^'sXx^^'d.^ 
d those of tbe Parliament Roundheads, 
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178. Battte of SdgrebUl, 1642 (October 23).— Between the king 
and the Parliamentarians, under the Earl of Essex. A drawn battle. 

lY9. Battte of CbalgTOve Field, 1643 (June 18).— A skirmish 
in which Hampden was killed. {See p. 46, s. 170.) 

180. First BatUe of XTewbory, 1643 (September 20).— 
Memorable by the death of Lord Falkland. The victory was 
undecided. 

181. Tbe Solemn Xieasrno and Covenant^ 1643 (Septem- 
ber 25). — This was a league between the Scots and the Parliamen- 
tarians. They were to defend each other, the Scots were to supply 
21,000 men to aid in the war, and Popery, Prelacy, Heresy and 
Schism were to be put down. An iLssembly of Divines met 
at Westminster to promote uniformity of worship in the two 
countries. 

182. Battle of Marston Moor, 1644 (July 2). 

183. Second Battle of irewbary, 1644 (October 27): 

184. Battle of ITaseby, 1645 (Jime 14).— In these three last 
battles Charles's fate was sealed by the skill and valour of General 
Fairfax and Oliver Cromwell — the latter of whom came into notice 
at Marston Moor — and the impetuosity of Prince Hupert. After 
Naseby, Charles gave himself up to the Scotch, who subsequently 
handed him over to Parliament, on receiving the arrears of pay that 
were due to them. (See p. 46, s. 171.) 

185. Battte of PbUipbauffb, 1645 (September 13).— In this 
battle the Marquis of Montrose, a hitherto victorious adherent of 
the king, was defeated by the Parliamentarians. 

186. Tbe Self-denying^ Ordinance, 1645, rendered Members 
of Parliament ineligible for civil and military offices. Cromwell 
managed to except himself from its operation, but Essex, Man- 
chester, and some others who were opposed to his designs, were thus 
got rid of. 

187. Battte of Preston, 1648.— In this battle the Scots, who 
had taken the field for the king, were defeat^ed by Cromwell. 

188. Singr Cbarles executed, 1649. — After being confined in 
various places, the king was imprisoned in Carisbrooke Castle, after- 
wards in Hurst Castle, and then formally tried at Whitehall for 
levying war against his Parliament and people. 

Among the causes of his fate were (1) the Irish Rebellion of 

1641 ; (2) the ill-judged attempt to impose the English Liturgy on 

the Scotch^ which produced the party who first attacked his crown ; 

and (3) the disaffection of the numexoxiB eetla -m^Vi. '^Vivjk the 

country ewarmed, some of whom (Oio "EVKki "Sloxi^T^ife.'j TswaE^ tet 
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infltance) were opposed to the supremacy of mortal man altogether 
and most of whom were oppressed by the king, or had been oppressed 
by his predecessors. He was at first successful because his followers 
had the greater military experience, but his ultimate failure was 
ineyitable, because they were fewer in number than his opponents. 
Add to this that he had no means, and the Parliament every means 
of raising money. 

189. TBS COmSOVWBA&TB, 1 649-1 653.^The death of 
Charles was followed by the institution of a republic. The government 
was placed in the hands of a Council of State, of which Bradshaw, 
the king^s judge, was president, and John Milton Latin secretary. 
Cromwell was made Lord Deputy of Lreland. 

190. Sattto of Dunbar, 1650.— Cromwell defeats the Cove- 
nanters.' 

191. Battte of 'Woroester, 1651. — Cromwell defeats Prince 
Charles, who had been crowned in Scotland, and had then marched 
into England. Prince Charles escaped to France. 

192. Tbe Bavltration ^aot, 1651. — By this, no foreign com- 
modities could be imported into this country, except in English 
ships, or in the ships of the country whence they came. The 
Parliament designed a blow at their rivals in commerce, the Dutch, 
who depended ehiefly on their carrying trade. 

193. nie First Datcli IXTar, 1652. — ^A succession of naval 
engagements ensued between the English under Blake, and the 
Dutch under Van Tromp, De Witt, and De Ruyter. The war was 
terminated by the victory of the former off the Texel, in July 1653, 
and the conclusion of the First Treaty of IXTestminster in 
1654. 

194. The Proteetorate of O&ZVSB CBOMWfiUi, 1653- 
1658. — Foreseeing the opposition of the Long Parliament to his 
ambitious designs, Cromwell, with the aid of his soldiery, dissolved 
it suddenly. It was replaced by the so-called < Barebones ' Parlia- 
ment, which subsequently resigned its power into Cromwell's hands 
By a document styled an Instrument of Government, drawn up 
by his officers, he was constituted Lord Protector for life, and pro* 
vision was made for a Triennial Parliament. 

195. Tbe Spanisli "War, 16d5>l 658.— England joined Louis 
XIV. in his war with Spain. Jamaica, which has ever since 
beloiiged to this country, was taken by A.dmvra\ 'Peiia ^xv^^O^^*^^ 
Venables. In 1653 Dunkirk was also taken "b^ VXift «^V5»* wA 
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handed to the Eaglish. It was afterwards sold to France bj Chutoi 
11. for 600,000/. 

196. Tbe Protectorate of BZCHAZID OBOSCWHU^ ]L06i8 

-IG''}9. — ^In his later years Cromwell suffered much disquietad^fraa 
the numerous plots against his life. At his death, his 'son BiefaK^ 
succeeded to the Protectorate ; but, possessing none of the abiHtiet 
of his father, he found himself the mere puppet of the generals of 
the army, and abdicated. 

197. Tbe Restoration, 1660. — A short period of anarchy 
followed the abdication of Bichard Cromwell. G-eneral Monk, com- 
mander of the Scotch army, after feeling his way with .great 
caution and dissimulation, marched into England, and finally ds- 
Glared for Charles II., who landed at DoTcr on May 25. The 
Eostoration, as the return of the exiled family was called, was 
mainly attributable to Monk, whose motives, however, wexs too 
interested to entitle him to the highest praise. 

198. CBARXiSS ZZ., 1660-1685.— Eldest son of Chadesl. 
and Henrietta Maria of France; married Catberina of Bra* 
ganza in 1G62. The 'Merry Monarch,' as he was called^wasa 
most dismal-looking personage. His manners were easy and popu- 
lar ; but he was cynical, extravagant, and vicious. Reckoned meiclfbl 
at the beginning of his reign, he nevertheless executed Vane and 
Algernon Sidney, in opposition to all rules of equity and constitational 
law. 

199. Tbe Corporation Act, 1661.— The chief feature of this 
Act was the obliging all officers of corporate bodies to take an 
oath of non-resistance to kingly authority. 

200. The Act of Uniformity, 1662.— Obliged all clergymen 
(1) to receive episcopal ordination, (2) to assent to the Book of 
Common Prayer, (3) to take the oath of canonical obedience, (4) to 
renounce the Solemn League and Covenant (which had been ordeced 
to be burnt by the common hangman), and (6) to renounce the fatting 
up of arms against the king. Nearly 2,000 incumbents tested 
their livings rather than comply, and were styled Konconfonnists. 

201 . Tbe Conventicle Acta, 1 664-1 670. — To prevent the meet- 
ing of Nonconformists in places other than Established chiireh60» ati 
Act was passed prohibiting the assembling of more than a.ghen 
number of persons for religious purposes. In 1670 a second Act VHfl 

• passed, lessening the penalties as xegatda t\ie\)eax^T%,\ivi\.Ssi^;a«B«Ss^ 
them as regards the preachers. 
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202. The Second Sntoli "War, 1664-1667 {See p. 49, s. 193).— 
Began well, but ended ingloriously. In 1667 the Dutch, under De 
Buyter, sailed up the Medway, and destroyed Sheemess. ' Peace was 
concluded by the TreatT of Bredat under which New York and 
other colonies were ceded to this country by Holland. 

203. The Great Plaffue, 1665.— Broke out in St. Giles's, and 
raged from April to September. More than 100,000 persons are 
supposed to have fallen victims to this fearful scourge, which made 
a desert of the metropolis while it prevailed. 

204. The. Five BKUe Aet, 1665.— By this the Nonconformist 
teachers were forbidden, except when travelling, to come within five 
miles of any corporate town or place where they had formerly 
preached. 

205. The Great Fire« 1666. — ^Followed the plague, and bumed 
89 churches and 13,000 houses. It was attributed, without reason, 
to the popish, faction, and an inscription which formerly stood on 
the Monument was to this effect. 

206. The Cabal* 1667. — This name is popularly supposed to 
have been formed from the initial letters of the names of the mem- 
bers of the Administration after the &11 of the king^s chief minister, 
Clarendon. {See p. 122.) The names were Clifford, Arlington, 
Buckingham, Ashley (afterwards Earl of Shaftesbury), and Lauder- 
dale. They abetted the king in his worst proceedings. 

207. Tlie Triple Alliance* 1668. — ^Between England, Sweden, 
and Holland, to check the advances of Louis XIV. upon the Spanish 
Netherlands, which he claimed in right of his wife, Maria Theresa. 
The Treaty of Alx-la-Chapelle effected this object. 

208. The Secret Treaty of Dover, 1670. — ^Between Louis 
XIV. and Charles. By this Louis agreed to give Charles a pension, 
and assist him with armed force in danger, upon the condition that 
Charles would aid him against Spain and Holland, and profess the 
Roman Catholic religion. 

209. The TUlrd Dutch "War, 1672-1674 {See p. 51, s. 202).— 
Besulted from the Treaty of Dover. Peace was again concluded in 
1674, by a second Treaty of 'Westminster. {See p. 49, s. 193.) 

210. The Test Act, 1673.— Chiefly levelled at the Papists, 
though it also applied to Dissenters. By it, no one could hold any 
office without abjuring transubstantiation, taking the oaths of allegi- 
ance and snpremaoy, and receiving the sacrament according to the 
zitMi of the-Church of England. 

SJL Tifa» OAtem' Plot, 1 678. — A pretendefli "^loV. oi >i)aa'Sj3ai3BSi. 
CktboUcs to mmdor the king and place i\x© "Dwke ol "iotV V3&\«t- 

E 2 
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vaids James II.) on the throne, invented by one Titus Oatefi, a tian 
of infamous duuracter. The mysterious death of Sir Edmondsbuiy 
Godfrey, the Protestant magistrate who took the depositions, and 
other drcumstances, tended to support the alleged discovery of 
Oates, and many innocent persons, among whom was Lord Stafford, 
were condenmed and executed. 

212. Tbe PapUto' Dtaablinip 8IU, 1678.^Excluded Catho- 
lics from Parliament. It originated in the popular apprehensions 
of danger from papists. 

213. Habeas Corpus Act, 1679. — ^Provided, among other 
things, that (1) prisoners should be produced on trial ; (2) that they 
should not, when once delivered, be recommitted for the same 
offence; (3) that they should be tried, at latest, the second term 
after commitment; and (4) that they should not be imprisoned 
beyond seas. 

214. Battto of BotbweU triage, 1679.— The Duke of Mon- 
mouth defeated the Scotch Covenanters, who had risen and murdered 
one of their oppressors, Archbishop Sharp. 

215. Tbe Zxcloslon BUI, 1679.— To exclude the Catholic Duke 
of York from the succession on account of his religion. 

216. vnalgB and Tories, 1680.— These epithets now came into 
use. The former were the country party, whom their adversaries 
compared to the Scotch Presbyterians (Whigs) ; the latter were the 
Church and court party, whom the others christened Tories, after 
the Papal banditti in Ireland. The first endeavoured to prevent the 
ascendency of Popery ; the second opposed their efforts. 

217. Tbe Bye Bouse Plot, 1683. — A plot for an insurrection, 
and for the assassination of the king near the Bye House, in Hert- 
fordshire, on his return from Newmarket. Lord William Eussell and 
Algernon Sidney, who were implicated in the affair, but not to the 
extent of conniving at assassination, were condemned and executed. 

218. JAMES ZZ., 1685-1688.-Second son of Charles I. by 
Henrietta Maria of France ; married (1) Anne Byde, in 1660, 
and (2) Mary d*Este, of Modena, in 1673. He was ignorant 
and bigoted, and sacrificed everything to the exaltation of his pre- 
rogative and the dream of reconstructing a Popish despotism. 

219. Monmoutb's Bebelllon, 1685. — James, Duke of Mon- 
mouth, an illegitimate son of Charles II., landed from Holland, at 
Lyme, in Dorset, with a few followers, and, declaring himself 

legitimate, laid claim to the crown. H.^ wa.E ^Q»i«dX«\ Vj ^Ibj^ Earl 
of^areTsham, at the Battle of BedceiaooT« msAft ^fu&ntnstvDil 
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executed. A descent from Holland upon Scotland was made at the 
same time by the Earl of Argyll, but it also was unsuccessful, and 
Argyll was executed. 

220. Tbe Bloody Assise, 1685.— The Lord Chief Justice Jef- 
freys, whotried the prisoners after Monmouth's rebellion, behaved with 
such unexampled seyerity that his progress in the western counties 
received this name. More than 300 of the insurgents were executed 
and nearly 1,000 transported by his sentences. 

221. Trial of tbo Sewon Blsbops. 1688.— In 1687, with a 
view of senring the interests of Bomanism, James had issued a Bo- 
OUuratfon of XndiilconoOf permitting to Catholics and Dissenters 
the free exercise of their religion. In 1688 he re-issued it with ad- 
ditions, and ordered it to be read from the pulpit in every church 
in the United Kingdom. Sancroft» the primate, with six bishops 
(viz.. Ken of Bath and Wells, Lloyd of St Asaph, Turner of Ely, 
Lake of Chichester, White of Peterborough, and Trelawny of 
Bristol), petitioned against this. They were tried for libel, but ac- 
quitted. These proceedings, and the birth of the * Old Pretender,' 
brought about 

222. The Bewolntloiif 1688. — ^William, Prince of Orange, son- 
in-law of James, was now invited to England by the Whigs, and 
landed with a Dutch army at Torbay. James fled the kingdom. 
After a short interregnum, William and Mary were crowned in April 
1689. Those clergymen who would not take the oath of allegiance 
were termed Non-jurors. 

223. "WZAZiZAMZZZ. and MABTZZ., 1689-1702.— William 
was Prince of Orange and Stadtholder of the Netherlands. He 
was the son of William IL of Holland, and of Mary, daughter of 
Charles L His wife, whom he had married in 1677, was James II.*s 
eldest daughter, by his first wife, Anne Hyde. Though he esta- 
blished the liberties of England on a firm basis, his rare qualities as 
a ruler could never wholly reconcile his English subjects to his cold 
and ungenial manners. Mary was more popular, but had very little 
share in the power. Her position as the daughter of James II. and 
the wife of William III. was perplexing, and she appears to have 
been a better wife than child. She died in 1694, from which date 
William reigned alone. 

224. The Toleration Act, 1689.— Believed Dissenters who 
took the Oaths of Allegiance and Supremacy au^imaAft «k ^^^T^NiSsscw 
against transahataniiatioD, from all penal aloAAQX^^ «jS.^^NA\k.^ ^^ 

ffxeifiae and profession of their religion. 
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225. Battte of XillleoraiilLle, 1689.— William's troopfl, vnte 
liackay, wore here defeated by the fiunoiu Viaooimt Dundee (Gnhim 
of Clayerhoufle), who took the field in James's fitTonz. Bat the 
leader fell in the fight, and Scotland submitted to the king. 

226. Sloffo of XKindonderrjy 1689.^rame8, supped with 
arms and money by Louis XIV., had landed in Ireland. He besi ege d 
Londonderry, whidi braved a painful si^, and was at last zelieied 
by "William's troops. 

227. 8iU of Biffbts, 1689.— This has been styled the'thiid 
great Charter of English liberties.' It embodied the conditioiis on 
which the crown was offered to and accepted by WUUam and Kaiy. 
It declared that, without the consent of Parliament, the making of 
or dispensing with laws, the levy of taxes, and the maintenance of a 
standing army in tiniu of peace, were illegal. It insisted, among 
other things, upon the right of subjects to petition the king^ vpoa 
free elections of members of F^liameot^ freedom of debate, and fre- 
quent sessions, and upon the impartial impanelment and retoniiiig 
of jurors. 

228. Battle of tbe Bosme, 1690.— William defeated James, 
and lost his general, Schomberg. James escaped to Franee^ iriiexe he 
died in 1701. 

229. Battte of Augbrim, 1691.— Won by Ginkel, ¥niliam's 
general, over the French troops, under St. Ruth. This was the Isst 
battle fought for James in Ireland. The capitulation of Limeriek, 
two months after, closed hostilities, and completed the expulsion of 
the Jacobite standard from that country. 

230. Tbe Jacobites. — "By this name the adherents of James 
were now known. They must not be confounded with the Jacobins, 
who were advanced republicans during the great French BeTolution. 

231. Xttassaore of Glencoe, 1692.— With a view of inducing 
the Highlanders to lay down their arms, an indemnity was ofifored to 
those who took the oaths of allegiance by a certain date. Hie Ian, of 
Glencoe, who, by an accident, did not arrive in time, fell a victim to 
the hatred of the Master of Stair, Secretary of State, and was mss- 
sacred with his clan. This act, for which William was not whoUy to 
blame, made him very unpopular. 

232. Battte of Ka Bogne, 1692.— War had been declared 
against Louis, chiefly on account of the support given by him to the 
Jacobito cause. In 1690 the English and Dutch fleets had been de- 
feated by the Prench off Beachy Head. In this batUo the French 

/leet, under TonrviUe, was defeated by J^dimxab\ B.\ttaO\. 
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4^283. IBhe Triennial Aet« 1694.— Limited the duration of a 
&diwtteirt to three years. It remained law till the reign of G«oige I., 
when the Septennial Att was Bubstitnted for it. (See p. 59, 8. 251.) 

234. Peace of Ryswiek* 1697. — Suspended hostilities with 
Ftas^, . Spain, Holland, and Germany were also parties to it Louis 
Agreed to acknowledge William, and to refrain from intriguing 
•gainst him. The war had not been a fortunate one, the English 
tzoops having been defeated at StelnUrk in 1692, and at Kanden 
UL1693. 

235. The annt Vartttlon Treat7f 1698.— Charles II. of 
Efpain was supposed to be at the point of death. A treaty was ac- 
cordingly entered into between William and Louis, for dividing the 
Spimish dominions between the Dauphin of France, the Archduke 
CSuudes (afterwards Charles III. of Spain), and the Electoral Prince 

*e( BaTazia. 

236. Tbe SeoonC Partttlon Treaty, 1700.— Tlie Electoral 
Prince of Bavaria died suddenly, and a second Partition Treaty was 
entered into to divide the Spanish territories between the other two. 

237.— Tbe Grand Alllanoe, 1701.— After the Partition Treaties, 
the King of Spain left his entire dominions to Philip, Duke of Anjou, 
second son of the Dauphin. This brought Erance to the side of 
Spain, and led to an alliance between England, Austria, and Hoi- 
land, to support the claim of the Archduke Charles of Austria to 
the Spanish throne. 

238. Tbe Aet of SetUement, 1701.— By the death of the 
Duke of Gloucester, the only surviving child of the Princess Anne 
(afiberwaids Queen Anne), it became necessary to provide for the 
succession at her death. An Act was accordingly passed to 
exclude Uie Catholic Stoart line from the throne, settling the 
crown upon the Electress Sophia of Hanover, the Protestant 
granddaughter of James I., through his eldest daughter Eliza- 
beth, who had married the Elector Palatine. Several important 
additions to the Bill of Bights (See p. 54, s. 227) were included 
in this Act. The commissions of judges, for example, were to 
run during good behaviour (quamdiu se bene gesserint) ; but they 
might be removed upon an address of both Houses. 

239. Tbe XTatlonal Debt. — ^Is generally considered to date 
from the reign of William III. It was a little more than a million 
at the time of the Eevolution. In 1697 it had risen to several 
millions. It originated, however, in the mem&'na^€cvfiiQ^ ^i "O^n-^ 
tiro preceding reigns, and has been incTeasoSi "b^ «^ ^<^ '^^iss^ ^^ 
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which this country has since been engaged, and espedallj Vy 
the French revolutionary war. It amonnted in Mardi 1880 to 
774,044,235/.; interest, 27,448,185/. annually. 

240. AmBy 1702-1714.~Second daughter of James H., by his 
first wife, Anne Hyde ; married Viince Qeorge of l^imuurk 
in 1683. Her abilities were moderate, her nature indolent, but she 
was amiable and generous. 

241. "War of tlie Spanlab SuoeeMloii« 1702-1713. — In pur- 
suance of the Grand Alliance {See p. 55, s. 237), war was declared 
against France and Spain. John Churchill, Duke of Marlborou^ 
commanded the forces of the Allies. 

242. Battle of Blonboim* 1704.— Marlborough defeated Tal- 
lard. 

243. Battte of BamlUiea, 1706.~Marlborough defeated Ville-' 
roy. 

244. Tbe Act of Union, 1707.— -United England with Scotland 
as one kingdom, under the name of Great Britain. The succes- 
sion was to remain vested in the House of Hanover ; there was to 
be one Parliament, to which Scotland was to send sixteen peers and 
forty-five commoners ; both nations were to have equal freedom of 
trade, and the Scotch were to retain their religion and civil laws. 

245. Battle of Ondenarde, 1708. — Marlborough defeated 
Vend6me. 

246. Battle of Malplaqnet, 1709.— Marlborough defeated 
Villars, 

247. Treaty of Utreebt, 1713. — Concluded the war of the 
Spanish Succession. France acknowledged the Hanoverian succes- 
sion; Spain was to be held by Louis' grandson (Philip V.), but 
France and Spain were never to be united under one sovereign. 
Minorca and Gibraltar (which latter, during this war, had been 
taken by Admiral Sir G. Booke in 1704) were ceded to this country 
by Spain ; Hudson's Bay Territory, Kova Scotia, and Newfoundland 
by France, 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

TBS KOUSB or BAirOVBBy 171«- 

248. GSOBGB Z., 1714-1727.— Was the son of the Electress 
Sophia of Hanover, on whom the succession devolyod by tho Act of 
Settlement. (See p. 55, s. 238.) His wife was Sopliia Dorotbea 
of Zelly whom he married in 1682. Ho was brave, and possessed 
of considerable ability, but was unpopular in England on account 
of his German habits and manners. 

■ 249. Vlie Blot Act, 1714. — Passed to prevent the freqaont 
disturbances arising from disorderly political assemblies. 

250. Barl of Mar's BebelUon, 1715.-— This was in favour 
of James, commonly called the ' Old Pretender,' son of James II. by 
Mary d'Este, his second wife. Another rising took place in the 
north of England, under Mr. Forster and the Earl of Derwentwater. 
Mar was defeated by the Royalists at the Battte of SberifCknulr. 
On the same day the royal troops defeated Derwentwater at Preston, 
and that unfortunate young nobleman. Lord Kenmure, and thirty 
others, were afterwards executed. 

251. Tbe Septennial Act, 1716. — Passed in the fear that, under 
the Triennial Act of 1694 {See p. 55, s. 233), the Jacobites would 
come into power. It enabled Parliament to sit seven years without 
a dissolution. This is the present arrangement. 

252. The Trtple and Quadruple Alliances, 1717» 1718.— 
Between Great Britain, France, Austria, and Holland, to prevent 
Philip of Spain from violating the Treaty of Utrecht. {See p. 56, 
B. 247.) 

253. Tbe Sontb Sea Bcbeme, or Bubble, 1720. — This was 
an association for carrying on a trade with the countries situate along 
the Pacific. In return for the exclusive right to do this, the Com- 
pany were to take the responsibility of the National Debt. By tho 
dishonourable devices of the Directors, London was filled with specu- 
lators, and numerous schemes were pxo^ectAd i&. YcoxX.'d.^.V^'^ ^1 *^^ 
Semti Sea scheme. Thousands of famWiea "V«^ T>Kvafc^\s^ *viss^s^ 

popular mama. 
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254. GBORGB ZZ., 1727-1760.— Was the only 8011 of aeofgeL 
by Sophia Dorothea of Zell. Married Caroline of Aas^a^b. 

No less German in his manners than his fiither, he possessed 
great personal courage, and was the last English king that appeared 
in buttle. 

255. "War wltli Bpaln, 1739-1748. — Arose from the contra- 
band trade carried on by this country with the Spanish colonies. In 
1739 Admiral Vcruon took Porto Bello with six ships, and in 1741 
an unsuccessful attack was made on Carthagena. Admiral Anson 
at thiR time circiminayigated the globe in the ' Centurion,' and took 
s Spanish treasure ship worth 300,000^, 

256. "War of tbe Austrian SuecestioB« 1740-1748.— By 
a decree of 1713, styled the * Pragmatic Sanction/ the Emperor 
Charles VI. of Germany had secured the succession of his hereditary 
dominions to his daughter, Maria Theresa. This, at his death, gave 
rise to the war of the Austrian Succession, in which England and 
Holland espoused the cause of Maria Theresa against the Elector of 
Bavaria and Frederick of Prussia, who were supported by France and 
Spain. Frederick of Prussia claimed Silesia. 

257. Battle of Dettlngen, 1743. — ^The French, under Marshal 
Noailles, were defeated by the Allies, commanded by King George in 
person. But this advantage was soon after more than counterbalanced 
by the 

258. Battle of Fontenoy, 1745, in which Marshal Saxe de- 
feated the Duke of Cumberland. This was the worst defeat we ever 
sustained at the hands of France. 

259. Bebellion of tbe Toung Pretender, 1745-1746. — ^This 
was Charles Edward, grandson of James II., also called the 'Toung 
Chevalier,' who landed at Scotland, and was crowned in Edinburgh. 

260. Battle of Preston Pans, 1745. — ^The king's troops, under 
Sir John Cope, were defeated by Charles Edward. 

261. Battte of CuUodeo, 1746.— The Duke of Cumberland 
here finally overthrew the Pretender, who escaped to France. He 
died at Bome, in 1788. 

262. Treaty of Aix-la-Cbapelle, 1748.— In 1746 actions took 
place off Finisterre under Anson, and at Belle Isle under Hawke, in 
which the English were victorious. The Spanish war and the war 
of the Austrian Succession were finally terminated by the Treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle between England, Holland, and Austria, and France 
and Spain. Its chief features were the mutual restoration of con- 

questa; the forti&cationa of Dunkirk were to"bo^emo\\ft\i^\ wAVJsx^ 
•^i/£' ofPmssja was to retain Silesia. 
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263. ttOStUlties In India, 1746-1757.~During the war of the 
Austrian Succession, hostilities had broken out in India between the 
English and French settlers ; and, at first, the English cause seemed 
hopeless. By the Capture of Arcot, Clive, who then appeared 
upon the scene, retrieved the English fortunes. 

In 1757 Clive fought the Battle of Vlassey, defeating Surajah 
Dowlah, the infamous hero of the 81aok Hole of Calcuttaf a 
dungeon eighteen feet square, into which he crowded 146 English- 
men, of whom 123 died before morning. From Plassey dates the 
foundation of the British Indian Empire. 

264. Seven Tears' "War, 1756-1763. — ^The attacks made by 
the French upon the English North American settlements led to a 
general European war, the chief combatants in which were Eng- 
land and Prussia on the one side, against France and Austria on 
the other. . 

265. Szpeditlon against Bdnorca, 1756. — Admiral Byng 
having been despatched, under great disadvantages, to relieve 
Minorca, which had been taken by the Due de Eichelieu, failed in 
the attempt, and was shot by sentence of a court-martial. 

266. Tbe Kloster Beven Convention, 1 757. — By this, Hanover 
was surrendered to the French, in consequence of the defeat of the 
Duke of Cumberland by the Due de Bichelieu. 

267. Battle of Mlnden, 1 759. — Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick 
and Lord George Sackville defeated the French, but the victory was 
rendered incomplete through Lord George's insubordination. 

268. Taklnip of Qaebeo* 1759. — Both the French general, 
Montcalm, and the English general, Wolfe, were killed in this deci- 
Biye battle, which resulted in the capture of all Canada by the 
English. 

269. OBOKGB ZZZ., 17G0-1820.— Was the grandson of George 
II., his father being Frederick, Prince of Wales, who died in 1751 ; 
married Charlotte Sopbla of Mecklenburgb-Strelltz in 

1761. His worst fault was the pertinacity with which he clung to 
opinions he had erroneously formed. On the whole, he was popular 
with his people. During part of his reign he was insane. 

270. Treaty of Paris, or Fontalnebleau* 1763. — Terminated 
the Seven Years' War. By it England gained Canada, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Cape Breton, Newfoundland, P. Edward Island, 
and Senegal Belle Isle, which had been Uteu. ixQm \\v^ "S^^^^ 
in 1761, waa given in exchange fox M'moica*, axi^'SViYV^'^^^^y^^ 

bjr Spain for the Harannah. 
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271. Proiecatloii of Jobn IVUkM* 176S.— John Wilkes was 
monibor fur AylcMmry, and editor of a scurriloiiB paper called the 
' North Briton.* He was prosecuted for libeUing the king, bnt es- 
(':i]>c(l by pleading his parliamentary privilege. Althoo^ a man of 
iiif.imous character, ho became for some years a popular hero. 

272. Tbe IXTar of Amarlcaa Xndapendeneet 1775-1788. — 
AViili a view df r(>pairing the losses caused by the 'Seven Years' 
War/ Kngland attempted to tax her American coloniea; first a 
stamp tax was imposed (1765) and repealed ; after that a duty on 
tea (1767). Thereupon they revolted. 

273. Battle of ILezinrtoiif 1775.— This was the first encounter 
between the Colonists and the Boyal troops. It was followed by the 

274. Battle of Bunker's BUI, 1775.— The Engliah defeated 
the Colonists ; but no decisive results succeeded. 

275. Surrender at Saratogra, 1777. — In 1776 tiie revolted 
colonies issued a Beolaratlon of Xndependeiiee. G-eoige 
Washington, the American Commander-in-chief, was defeated at 
Brooklyn (1776) and Brandywine (1777), and the insnigent 
capital, Philadelphia, was taken. These successes were however 
counterbalanced by the disaster at Saratoga, where General Bnrgoyne 
surrendered with his troops to the American general Gtites. 

276. Slegre of Gibraltar, 1779-1783.— Spain and France had 
espoused the cause of the Americans. This led to the brilliant 
defence of Gibraltar by General Elliott, who held that fortress suo- 
cessfully for nearly three years against the combined fleets and 
armies of France and Spain, until the siege was raised by Lord 
Howe, in February 1783. 

277. The <iro-Fopery ' BlotSr 1780. — ^In consequence of the 
abolition of a penal enactment against the Eoman Catholics, the 
rabble, inflamed by the speeches of Lord George Gordon and others, 
committed many acts of violence. Prisons were broken open, houses 
and Eoman Catholic chapels burned and pillaged, and the metropolis 
was for some days under the absolute control of a lawless mob. 

278. Battle of Tork Town, 1781.— Lord Comwallis surren- 
dered to the combined army of the French and Americans under 
Count Eochambeauand General George "Washington. 

279. Treaties of Versailles, 1782.— Between England, the 
United States, Spain, France, and Holland. England recognised 
the United States of America. Franco received St. Lucia, Tobago, 
Chandemagore, and Pondicherry, in exchange for Dominica, Grenada, 

St. Vincent, and other West Indian Islands. BpeJm T^^v^^'EVrnf^^ 
and Minoiea, and Holland all her posBeaaioiiB exce-^V.'&e^^^asa, 
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280. Xbipeaetaiiieiit of ixrarreii Hamttngg, 1786. — ^Warren 
Hastings wae Governor-General of India. He was accused of cruelty 
and misgoTemment ; and impeached by Burke, Fox, Sheridan, and 
others. His trial, which commenced in 1788, was prolonged until 
1795, when he was acquitted, and pensioned by the East India 
Company. 

281. Wan witb nrance, 17C3-1803, 1803-1 81 5.--Commenced 
shortly after the execution of Louis XVL, in 1793 ; and ended with 
the final downfall of Napoleon Bonapeurte, in 1815. 

282. Howe's Vietory of tbe 1st of June, 1794.--<The Brest 
fleet were defeated off Ushant, and twelve ships of the lino captured. 

283. Oaptnro of tba Cape, 1795.— The Dutch had leagued 
themselves with France, and war was declared with Holland. The 
Cape was taken by Admiral £lphinstone. 

284. BatUe of Cape St. VInoent, 1707 (FebniHry 14).— War 
was declared against England by Spain, and the Spanish fleet were 
defeated by Admiral Sir John Jervis, aided by Nelson and Colling- 
wood. 

285. Bank Bestrietton SiU, 1797 (March).— To allow the 
Bank to pay in notes instead of specie. 

286. Mutiny at Spltbead and tbe Wore, 1797 (April 6 and 
June 12). — ^The complaints of the seamen were bad pay, bad pro- 
yisions, and general neglect. The first mutiny was quelled by Lord 
Howe ; the second, led by one Bichard Parker, and more serious, 
was also quelled. The ringleaders were hanged. 

287. Battle of Cattaperdown, 1797 (October 11).— A victory 
of Admiral Duncan orer the Dutch Admiral De "Winter. 

288. Ibord Bdward Fitx^erald's BebeUlon, 1708.— Arose 
from the disturbing infiuence of the French Revolution and opposi- 
tion made by England to legislative reform and extended commercial 
rights in Ireland. It was put down by the energy of Lord Corn- 
wallis and General Lake, who finally defeated the insurgents at 
Vinegar Hill. Lord Edward was mortally wounded whilst being 
arrested, and died in prison before trial. 

289. Battte of tbe xrue, or Abonkir, 1798.— Ended in the 
total defeat of the French fleet by Nelson. Nine liiie-of-battle ships 
fell into the hands of the English, This is held to be one of the 
fifteen decisive battles of the world, and with it collapsed Sona- 
parte's projected empire in the East. 

290. Meffo of Aere, 1799.— Bonaparte "wa.^ T^s^\5\sfe\ Vj ^>«. 
Sidufiv Smith, 

S9L irnion of Great Britain and lT©lwiLa,\%^\ VJia.-^^'w^^- 
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— This was chiefly the result of the Irish Rebellion. By the union 
of the Parliaments of England and Ireland, it ma arranged that 
there should be 100 Irish members in the Honse of Commons, and 
32 in the Honse of Lords, i.e. 28 peers and 4 bishops. 

292. Battle of Alexandria, 1801 (March 21).— The French 
were defeated by Sir Balph Abercrombie. 

293. Battle of Copenbageii, 1801 (April 2).— The Danish fleet 
was defeated by Nelson. Eighteen vessels were taken or destroyed. 

294. Treaty of Amiens, 1802. — ^Between England and France, 
Spain, and Holland. England restored all her colonial conquests to 
France^ Spain, and Holland, retaining only Ceylon and Trinidad. 
The peace lasted until May 1803, when the war with France was 
renewed. 

295. Tbe Booloi^ne Flotilla, 1803. — ^Equipped by Bonaparte 
for the inyasion of England. The project came to nothing. 

296. BatUe of Aseaye, 1803.— A yictoiy won by General Sir 
Arthur "Wellesley over the Mahrattas. 

297. Battle of Trafklgar, 1805.— Eesulted in the total defeat 
of the combined French and Spanish fleets by Nelson and Colling- 
wood. Nineteen Tessels were taken or destroyed and 20,000 pri- 
soners were made, but Nelson was killed. 

298. Battte of Maida, 1806.— The French, under Begnier, were 
defeated by Sir John Stuart. 

299. Secret Treaty of Tilsit, 1807.— Bussia, France, and 
Prussia agreed to close their ports against England, and the Danes 
were to be compelled to place their fleet at the disposal of the 
French, who were in want of ships. To prevent this an English 
armament was sent to take charge of the Danish fleet. The opposi- 
tion of the Danes to this latter arrangement led to the 

300. Bombardment of Copenliaffen, 1807. — ^The Danes sur- 
rendered their fleet to Gambier, Cathcart, and Wellesley. 

301. Battte of Vimlera, 1808.— England had allied herself to 
Spain and Portugal against the French, and the Peninsular War 
commenced. After a battle gained by the English at Bolica, Sir 
Arthur Wellesley defeated Junot at Vimiera, and by the Conwen- 
tion of Clntra the French army evacuated Portugal. 

302. Battte of Corunna, 1809 (January 16). — Soult was de- 
feated by Sir John Moore, who was killed in the moment of victoiy. 

303. Basqne or Aix Beads, 1809 (April).— Lord Cochrane 
here blowup four French ships of the line, and destroyed a number of 

membaDt and other vessels. 
S04, WaJoheren Szpedittoiif IdOQ. — \3u^«r V^« ^)£ax\ ^ 
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Chatham and Sir B. Strachan, to attack Antwerp. It was a com- 
plete failure, which is said to have cost 20,000,000/. 

305. Battle of Talawera, 1809 (July 27).— Sir A.- Wellesley 
defeated Victor, and was, in consequence, created Duke of Wel- 
lington. 

306. Battle of BuBaoo, 1810. — Wellington defeated Massena. 

307. Battle of Barossa, 1811 (March 5).— Graham defeated 
Victor. 

308. Battle of Fuentei d*Onoro, 1811 (May 3).— Wellington 
again defeated Massena, who was thereupon recalled by Napoleon. 

309. Battle of Albuera* 1811 (May 16).— Eeresford defeated 
Soult. 

310. Capttires of Cindad-Bodrlgro and Badajoz, 1812 
(January 19 and April 6). — Both these towns were taken by Wel- 
lington. 

311. Battle of Salamanca, 1812 (July 22).— Wellington de- 
feated Marmont. 

312. Battle of Vlttoria, 1813 (June 21).— Wellington de- 
feated Jourdan and Joseph Bonaparte, King of Spain. 

313. Battle of tbe Pyrenees, 1813 (July 28).— Wellington 
defeated Soult, 

314. Battle of TonlouBe, 1814 (April 10). — After gaining the 
Battle of Ortbde (February 27), Wellington advanced towards 
the G^aronne and defeated Soult at Toulouse. 

315. Treaty of Paris, 1814. — Between France, and England, 
Austria, Bussia, and Prussia. France was reduced to her bounda- 
ries of 1792. The Bourbons were restored ; Napoleon, retaining 
his title of emperor, retired to the island of Elba; and England 
gave back all her colonial conquests except the Maui'itius, Tobago, 
Malta, and St. Lucia. 

316. Treaty of Ghent, 1814. — During the French war hostili- 
ties had also broken out with America, chiefly on account of the 
right of search exercised by us for English seamen serving in 
American vessels. The Treaty of Ghent effected a reconciliation. 

317. Battles of Qnatre-Bras and IXTaterloo, 1815. — Wel- 
lington defeated Napoleon, who had returned from Elba. This war 
is called the * War of the Hundred Days,' that period having elapsed 
since Napoleon's escape. After his defeat at Waterloo he surren- 
dered himself to the English, and was sent into exile at St. Helena, 
under charge at first of Admiral Cockburn, and, after him.^ ^vs. 
Hudson Jjowe, There he died, six years ailerNvax^^/vcv. \%>^\. 

SIS. Treaty of ^ari»f 1816.— Between "ETa-n^e, ^\A"Sai^^^Ax 
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Austria, Kassla, and Prussia. France was reduced to herboundariea 
of 1 790. She was to pay the expenses of the i«Ur, to maintain 156,000 
of the allied forces in her frontier fortresses for fire yearSi and to 
compensate the different powers for the spoliations they had snflbied 
at her hands. 

319. Bombardment of Algrters, 1816. — To suppress the Alge- 
rine pirates, Admiral Lord Exmouf h bombarded Algiers, and obliged 
the Bey to release over 1,000 Christian slaves. 

320. OEOHOE ZV., 1820-1830.— The eldest son of Geoige 
III. ; married, in 1795, to Carolina of Bnuuiwiok. The * First 
Gentleman in Europe,' as his admirers styled him, was, nevertheless, 
profligate and prodigal, and has little claim to the res|>ect of pos- 
terity. He had been Prince Eegent since February 1811, in con- 
sequence of the old king's insanity. 

321. Tbe Cato Street Conspiracyt 1820 ^After the peace 

of 1815 much distress prevailed. The cessation of war threw many 
out of employ, taxes were heavy, and bread was dear. The Cato 
Street conspiracy by Thistlewood and others to assassinate th« 
Ministers, and form a new Government, was one result of the popa« 
lar disquiet. It became known to the authorities in- time, and the 
chief conspirators were executed. 

322. The Trial of Queen Caroline, 1820. — ^The queen had 
been separated from her husband in 1797. On his accessioB in 
1820 she claimed her rights. She was met by charges of immo- 
rality, and a bill was introduced for her degradation. Owing to the 
able defence of her advocates, it was abandoned. She died in 1821. 

323. IXTar witb Bnrmali, 1824-1826.— Arose from certain dis- 
putes respecting frontiers between the Burmese and the East India 
Company. By the treaty which concluded it, Assam, Aracan, and 
Tenasserim were added to the British possessions. 

324. "War witb Tnrkey, 1827. — Greece had revolted against 
Turkey. England, Prance, and Russia espoused the cause of the 
Greeks, and defeated the Turkish and Egyptian fleet, under Ibrahim 
Pasha, in the Bay of ITavarino. This brought about the inde- 
pendence of Greece. 

325. Tbe Catbolic Bmaacipation Bill, 1829.— In 1828 the 
Corporation and Test Acts of Chailes II.'s reign (see pp. 50, 61, ss* 
199, 210) were repealed. By the Catholic Emancipation Bill of Sir 
Hobert, then Mr. Feel, Roman Catholics were rendered eligible fi>r 

seats in JParliament, and offices genexaWy,'mt\i t\i^ «iL<^\kin qC thoee 
cfHogent, Lord Chancellor, and Lord lAe\A«naacA. c&'tc^KiA, 
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326. 'WXJm'LXAM. XV., 1830-1837.— Third son of Goovge III. ; 
married in 1818 to Adelaide Xiouisa of 8aze Meinlngren. 

He was a kind and homely monarch, cordial in his manner, and 
fond of his people. His disposition was better than his abilities. 

327. Tbe Seform BUlt 1832.-— By this many of the small r 
and less important boronghs were disfranchised, and the numl^or 
of members returned in others reduced. The memberships thus ob- 
tained were transferred to the more populous counties, and various 
new boroughs were created. The franchise was extended so as to 
take in the middle class generally. Votes were given to ten-pound 
householders in the towns ; and in the counties to tenants paying a 
rent of 60/. per annum, or owning land worth 10/. per annum. 
Measures of a similar kind were passed for Scotland and Ireland. 

328. AboUtton of Slavery, 1833.— This had been set on foot 
by Mr. Wilberforce as early as 1787. He died while the measure 
was in progress. Though no less than 20,000,000/. was voted as com- 
pensation to the slave-owners, they were still considerable losers — 

(1) because their slaves cost them more than they received; and 

(2) because the freed slaves would not work so hard in a free state 
as they had been obliged to do in a state of slavery. 

329. Tlie XTew Poor Xiaw, 1834. — The Local Boards wcro 
placed under Government control. The system of indiscriminate 
out-door relief was done away with, and unions were formed ia 
which able-bodied paupers could earn support by labour. 

330. Tbe Quadruple Alliance, 1834. — Between England, 
France, Spain, and Portugal, to secure the crocus of Spain and 
Portugal to Isabella II. and Maria, against Dons Carlos and Migutl, 
who respectively laid claim to them. 

331. VZCTOKZA, 1837.— Daughter of Edward, Duke of Kent, 
fourth son of G-eorge III. ; married, in 1840, to her cousin, Prince 
Albert, of Saxe Cobursr Ootba, styled, in 1857, the 'Prince 
Consort.* 

332. Rebellion in Canada, 1837. — The intention of the insur- 
gents was to found a republic. The attempt was, however, speedily 
suppressed. It resulted in the union of Upper and Lower Canada, 
and the change of the seat of government from Quebec to Montreal 
(1841). 

333. The Cbartists, 1838.— A body of the working classes, who 
obtained their name from the * People's CWtV-otJ \j\lv3cl ^^-^ ^^- 
manded — tbe six points of which were, * (^1^ ^JIi\N««>•^^^^^Sx?k.^^V5^^ 
Vote b^ Ballot, (3) Annual Parliaments, (^4)Pa^T0Lexi\. c»i^«^t^%«^^- 

T? 9. 
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tires, (5) Abolition of tlio Members* Property Qualification, and (6) 
Equal Electoral Districts.* They committed many outrages. In 1848 
a procession of some 20,000 carried a monster petition to Parliament, 
and serious disturbances were anticipated. The preventive measnios 
of the Government were, however, equal to the occasion, and no riots 
of any importance ensued. 

334. First Cbinese IVar, 1840 (June). — ^In endeavouring to 
put a stop to the pomicious trade in opium, the Chinese Govern- 
ment seized and imprisoned certain British opium-traders. A war 
followed, which was concluded by the Peace of VanUn (1842). 
Under this the Chinese ceded Hong Kong to England, paid 4,000,000/. 
to the expenses of the war, and opened Canton, Amoy, Ningpo, 
Foochoo, and Shanghai to the trade of all nations. 

33d. Treaty of Constantlnoplet 1840 (July 15). — ^Between 
England, Austria, Prussia, and Russia, to protect the Sultan, against 
whom the Viceroy of Egypt had revolted. Beyrout and Acre were 
in consequence bombarded by Admiral Stopford and Sir C. Napier. 
This had the effect of obliging the Viceroy to evacuate Syria, whicJi 
he had overrun. 

336. Tbe Affgrliaxi "VTar, 1841-1 842.~The English had in- 
terfered in the affairs of Cabul. The Affghans accordingly re- 
belled and massacred the English at Khyber Pass, but a successfnl 
avenging expedition was despatched against them under Nott and 
Pollock. Several of the native states afterwards took up arms. 

337. IXTar witb Sclnde, 1843.— The forces of the Ameers 
of Scinde were defeated by Sir Charles Napier at Meanee and 
Subliat and Scinde was annexed to the Indian Empire. 

338. The First Sikh ^IVar, 1845-1846.— The Sikhs first at- 
tacked the British at Ferozepore. After the battle of Moodkeei 
in which Sir Robert Sale received wounds of which he afterwards 
died, the English won the battles of Ferozeshah* Aliwal, and 
Sobraonf the last named tei*minating the war.' 

339. Hepeal of the Corn ]Laws, 1846. The restrictions placed 
on the importation of foreign corn pressed heavily on the country. 
Great efforts were made for some years by the ' Antl-Com-^aw 
Zieaffne,*an association which was formed at Manchester in 1838, 
to procure its free importation. In 1846, by the conversion of Sir 
Robert Peel to the cause, its efforts were crowned with success, 
and a email fixed duty was substituted for the sliding scale then 
in foi'cu. 

340, Mepeal of Sngrar Buties an<LllKa'v\s^tlOTLlAcq«m« 1846 
snd 1849, By the former measure, passed "by l^xd 3 .'^qa^^^Iq^v^ 
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slave-grown sugar was imported into England at the same duty as 
from British colonies. By the latter, foreign vessels were admitted 
to all the privileges of British ships. 

341. Tlie Second Sikb IXTar, 1848-1849.— In 1848 war broke 
out again, and battles at Xennyreei Xaxnnugrser, and Cbilian- 
waUab were followed by the complete defeat of the Sikhs by Lord 
Gough at G-oojerat (1849). The Punjaub was, in conseqiienco, 
annexed to the Indian Empire. Bangoon and Pegu were gained in 
a subsequent War witb Barmab in 1851-3 ; and in 18<36 the 
kingdom of Oude was added to the British territories. 

342. Tbe Crimean IVar, 1854-1856. — Arose from the designs 
of Kussia upon Turkey, for whose protection England and France, in 
1864, entered into an offensive and defensive alliance. They were 
joined in 1855 by Sardinia. The English forces were successively 
commanded by Lord Eaglan, General Simpson, and General Cod- 
rington ; th^ French by Marshal St. Amaud, General Canrobert, and 
General Pelissier. The Bussians were defeated at Alma, Bala- 
clava* and Znkerman ; but these advantages were counterbalanced 
by the destruction of the Turkish fleet at Sinope, and the capitula- 
tion of Kars, long held gallantly by General Williams. War was 
terminated by the Taking* of Sebastopol, and the Treaty of 
Paris (1856), between Ilnssia, and England, France, Austria, Sar- 
dinia, and Turkey. By this treaty the Danubian Principalities 
(Moldavia and Wallachia) were withdrawn from the protectorate 
of Bussia ; the fortifications of Sebastopol were to be demolished ; 
and Bussia and Turkey were only to maintain a few ships of war 
on the Black Sea. In 1856 the Crimea was evacuated. 

343. Tbe Second and Third Cbinese "Wars, 1856-1858; 
1859-1860. — Commenced by an outrage of the Chinese on the 
British flag. After the taking of Canton peace was concluded by 
the Treaty of Tien-sin (1858). As this was not obsen^ed, the 
war recommenced in 1859. The Taku Forts were captured, Pekin 
was invested and surrendered, and hostilities ceased with the ratifi- 
cation of the above-mentioned treaty, and the Convention of 
PekIn (1860). 

344. Tbe Indian Mntiny, 1856-1858.— In 1856 broke oiit the 
terrible mutiny of the Sepoys, arising from various causes, but chiefly 
from the fancied disregard by the Englii^h of their religious ideas. 
Brutal massacres of the Europeans took place in 1857 at Delbi, 
nCeerot, ILuoknow, and Cawnpore. By iVv^ ^i^oivai Qi'&^^^^^ 
Outram, Lawrence, and other officers, mado VXVu'sItcvwsa V3 ^^\s. ^i.- 
frtioag in this unhappy outbreak, it was aX\at"&\* wiYg^^^^^^^^^'^^^ 
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The Gk>Ternment of India then passed from the East India Gompany 
into the hands of the Crown. 

345. Tbe Volunteer Movement, 1859. — Originated in the 
fears of French invasion, resulting from the anti-English feeling in 
France, after Orsini's attempt to assassinate Napoleon III. Corps of 
rifle volunteers were rapidly formed in all parts of the country. 
The movement has endured to the present time (1881). In 1879 
the force numbered 206,265 men, and an annual camp is still 
formed at Wimbledon. 

346. Beatb of Prlnee Albert, 1861. — ^Married to the QaeeD 
in 1840, Prince Albert was deservedly respected by the people of hii 
adoption. At his suggestion were commenced the Internationa] 
Exhibitions which, since the first in 1851, have been so genezaL 

347. Tbe Hevised Ednoatlonal Code, 1861.— Established 
in consequence of the Report of the Commission appointed to enquire 
into the state of popular education. It was very ill received by the 
clergy and schoolmasters, and a compromise was finally made. 

348. Tbe Cotton Famine, 1861-1865.— Besulted from the 
reduction in the supply of cotton, caused by the American Civil 
War (1861-5). Great distress ensued in the Lancashire district^ 
and thousands of operatives were thrown out of work. The liberal 
subscriptions which flowed in from all parts of the conntiy tended 
greatly to alleviate the misery of this calamity. 

349. Tbe Fenian Brotberbood, 1863. — ^An association formed 
in America, chiefly by Irish emigrants, with the intention of levo' 
lutionising Ireland. The presumed chief, or ' head-centre/ is one 
James Stephens. Many of them have at diflTerent times been 
arrested. In 1867 they rose in Ireland, but were suppressed, and 
in the same year they caused great loss of life by blowing in the wall 
of Clcrkenwell prison, with the intent of releasing prisoners. In 
1866, and subsequently in 1870, they made unsuOMSfifol attempts 
upon Canada. 

350. Tbe Jamaica Mutiny, 1865. — ^An insurrection of the 
black population of Jamaica, who committed many atrocities. It 
was eventually suppressed, and some two hundred rebels were shot. 
The Governor of the island. General Eyre, by whose energy this 
was mainly effected, was recalled in 1866, upon a charge of undue 
severity, but the grand jury r^'ected the bill of indictment against 
him. 

351. Tbe Heform Bill, 1867. — After several attempts on the 
part of tbe Uberala and of the ConBervafcWeB, «b Tofc^aoro c>l Tfifiaim. 

en tbe basis of household and ten-pound axjSta^^, ^«a ydXs^^qsx 
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by Mr. Disraeli and passed by both Houses. The effect was to lower 
the franchise considerably. In 1868 bills of a like nature were 
passed for Ireland and Scotland. No change was made in the nnm- 
.ber of Irish seats, but the number of English seats was decreased, 
and the surplus transferred to Scotland. 

352. Tbe Abyssinian Bzpadltlon, 1868. — ^Had its origin in 
the detention of certain English captives by Theodoros, Emperor of 
Abyssinia. An expedition under Sir Bobert Napier, now Lord 
Napier of Hagdala, was despatched to Abyssinia to enforce their 
rdease, and the campaign terminated with the Taklngr of Ma^- 
tfala« a strong fortress, the death of Theodores, and the liberation 
of his prisoners. 

353. 3>lsosta1>llsliniont ana DIsondowmont of tbe Zrlsta 
Obiartlhf 1869. — ^The state of the Irish Church had long engaged 
attentioD. A Bill for disestablishing and disendowing it was intro- 
duced by Mr. Gladstone, and ultimately passed during his premier- 
ship, which commenced in 1868. 

354; Tbe abanOlord ana Tenant (Xrelana) Act, 1870. — . 
This was an Act passed with a view to establish more harmonious 
relations between landlord and tenant in Ireland, by regulating the 
oecopation and ownership of land. 

355. Tbe Bementary Eduoatlon Aot, 1870. — An important 
measure proyiding for public elementary education in England and 
Wales. The carrying out of this Act was intrusted to district ' School- 
boards,' instituted for that purpose. A Metropolitan School Board 
was elected in November 1870. 

. 856. Tbe Supplemental Treaties, 1870. — ^These were con- 
cluded by Great Britain with France and Prussia respectively, at 
the commencement of the Franco-Prussian War of 1870, in order to 
record her determination to maintain the independence and neu- 
trality of Belgium as prescribed in a previous treaty (1839), between 
Great Britain, Austria, France, Prussia, and Belgium. If Belgium 
Were invaded by either France or Prussia during the war, Great 
Britain was bound to assist the non-invading belligerent in expel- 
ling the invader. 

• 857. Treaty ef IVasblngrtont 1871.— Between Great Britain 
and the United States. Provided for the settlement, by arbitration, of 
the so-called 'Alabama' and kindred claims, arising from the fitting- 
ctoty within British jurisdiction, of belligerent vessels during the 
Americaii war of 1861-5; regulated the sea-flsViw^ ow tSaa <sjNk&^^ 
North America, and made arrangements ior ^i)[v^ xva^Ti^s^^'^ ^ ^^^^ 
tain rivers and the definition of certain "bouii^Tift^. K^Iy^sv^^^- ^ 
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Arbitration met at Genera in June 1872, and by its decision the 
United States was awarded a sum of 15,500,000 dollars in gold for 
the Rntisfdction of the claims above referred to. 

358. Illness of the Viinoe of 'Wales, 1871. — ^In Kovember 
1871, the Prince of Wales was attacked by fever, and for a time his 
life was despaired of. On the 27th of Febmary in the following 
year, the Queen and Royal Family went in procession to St. F&nl*8 
to celebrate his recovery by the customary Thanl^ying Service. 

359. Tbe Ballot Aet, 1872. — After a controversy of forty yeaa, 
this important constitutional change was completed. It regulates 
the procedure of vote by Ballot at elections in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. 

360. Deatb of tbe Bmperor Xfapoleon, 1873. — Oa the 0th 
of January, the £x-£mperor of France, Lonis-Napoleon Bnonapute^ 
who, after the termination of the Franco-German War of 1 870-71 » 
had* resided at Chiselhurst, in Kent, died there after a painfid ill- 
ness. He was born on the 20th of April, 1808. 

361. Tbe Jadlcatnre Aot, 1873.~This Act consolidated the 
Court of Chancery, the Superior Courts of Common Law, the Court 
of Admiralty, and the Courts of Probate and Divorce, into one 
Supreme Court, divided into the High Court and the Court of 
Appeal. 

362. Tbe Asbanti IVar, 1873-4.— In 1872 the Dutch had 
ceded to Great BritAin the whole of their rights on the Gold Coast 
The Xing of the Ashantis subsequently invaded the Proteictorate, 
and attacked the Fort of Elmina, where he was repulsed. Under 
Sir Garnet Wolseley the Ashantis were gradually driven inland, and 
the war terminated with the taking of Coomassie. (See p. 97.) 

363. Visit of tbe Prince of "Wales to Zndto, 1875-.76.— In 
1875 the Prince left this country for India. He visited Calcntta» 
Delhi, liucknow, Agra, and various other places, being everywhere 
received with enthusiasm. He returned in May 1876. In the same 
month proclamation was made to the effect that, in addition to her' 
other titles. Her M^'esty would henceforth be styled * India Int- 
peratrix,' or * Empress of India.' 

364. Famine in India, 1876-7.— The failure of the summer 
rains in the districts of Southern India produced a failure of the 
crops, and a terrible famine was the result. Lai^e quantities of 
grain were, however, sent into the distressed tracts from the north, 
and gratuitous relief was given on a large scale. Nearly half a 
mUUoD was subscribed at home for the euffoxcxa*, au^ m^i\l >iV« x^koai^ 
yfJSZZ the famine came to an end, 
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365. Treaty of Berliny 1878. — At the conclusion of the Basso- 
Turkish war of 1877-8, a Treaty of Peace was entered into at San 
Ste&no by the contending Powers. This preliminary Treaty was 
afterwards revised by an international Congress at Berlin, which 
drew up the treaty signed there on the 13th of July, 1878. By this 
a considerable amount of territory taken from Turkey by the Treaty 
of San Stefano was restored to her. Alterations affecting Bulgaria, 
Bosnia, Herzegovina, &c., were also made. By a Conveiitloii of 
Dofenoiwo Allianoe of a few weeks' earlier date, the Island of 
C j r pru o was assigned to England by the Sultan, England engaging 
to defend the Turkish territories in Asia against further encroach- 
ment by Russia. 

366. Tho Afgrtaan IXTar, 1878-81.— The refusal of the Ameer 
of Afghanistan to receive an English Mission, and his reception of a 
Bussian one, led to the invasion of Afghanistan by the British 
forces. The success of their arms was followed by the flight of the 
Ameer, and the withdrawal of the Bussian mission. But hostilities 
broke out again in September 1879, in consequence of the massacre 
of the British Besident, Sir Louis CavagDari, and his stafif and 
guard. The country was for some time occupied by the British 
forces ; but after the battle of Maiwand, which resulted in a 
terrible reverse to their army, and that of Argandab, in which the 
Afghans were severely defeated by Sir F. Boberts, they resolved 
to evacuate it. The British forces finally quitted Candahar in 
April 1881. 

367. The Zulu IVar* 1879. — In January, the British troops 
invaded the territory lying to the N.E. of Natal, S. Africa, 
known as Zu Inland. This first unfortunate advance is memorable 
by the massacre of a number of British in their camp at Isandhlana, 
and by the brilliant defence of Borke*s Drift by Chard and Brom- 
head. A second invasion was more successful, the Zulus being de- 
feated with great slaughter at Gingihlovo, and later atUlundi. In 
August, the Zulu king, Cetshwayo, was made a prisoner, and the 
war ended. One of the melancholy incidents of this campaign was 
the fall in June of Prince Xiouis XSTapoleony who accompanied 
the British army as a spectator. He was the only son of Napoleon 
III., Emperor of the French. {See p. 72, s. 360.) 

368. Tbe IXTar In tbe Transvaal, 1880-1.— The Transvaal, 
formerly an independent Dutch district in South Africa, was annexed 
in 1877 to the British dominions. But in 18S0 t\\^ "Bci«i?t^ t<39»^ Nji 
resist the raisiag of taxes, and after succgsbXt^ ^\%^«XAt^ 'Wi 'C^^ 

British arms at Ingogo, Majuba Hill, anOi c\sfe^\ve.x^, tw^^'^^v^^v^'^"^ 
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were fically entered into which resulted in the refcrocession of t 
Transvaal in August 1881. 

369. Tbe OUUUitono Admlnlstratloiif 1880.^On the 24 
of March, 1880, Parliament was dissolved. The result of the genei 
election was a large majority of liberals, and the formation of a n< 
ministry under Mr. Gladstone, who was appointed First Lord of t 
Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

370. JUbdn of Zrelaad* 1881. — ^The increase of agrarian oi 
mge in Ireland and the disturbed state of that country has chie 
occupied the new ministry. The legislative results have been t 
Coaroion Act* for repressing agitation, and the &aiid Xm 
(Ireland) Act* for the establishment of better relations betwe 
tenants and landlords. 

371. Serlslon of tbe Vew Testamenty 1881. ^A carei 
revision of the Authorised Version of 1611 (see p. 45, s. 163) n 
begun in 1870, and concluded in November 1880. It was publish 
in 1881. 
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PART SECOND. 



APPENDIX I. 

SVO&ZSB COV8TZTUTZOVA& BZSTOKT. 

k SKSTCH OF THB PBIKCIPAL EYENTS IK THB HISTOBT OF THE BISB 
AND FBOGBESS OF THE BBITISH COKSTTTUTION. 

Tbe Brltisli and Soman Periods. — Of the government of 
Britain under its aboriginal inhabitants little can be affirmed with 
certainty. The country, it appears, was divided into a number of 
petty states, having each its separate chieftain, and uniting in cases 
of common danger under a common ruler. Cassivelaunus, for in- 
« stance, was elected to the command of the south-eastern parts of 
the island upon the second invasion of Julius Gsesar, b.c. 54. That 
the succession to the rulership of a state did not exclude females 
may be gathered from the fact that Prasutagus, King of the Iceni, 
was succeeded by his wife, Boadicea. 

Great influence seems to have been exercised over both the chief* 
and their subjects by the Druids, or priesthood. These were the 
educators of youth and the arbiters of disputes. They decided public 
and private causes, and pronounced sentence of excommunication 
upon all who refused to obey their decrees. 

During the Roman period Britain was a military colony of the 
Boman empire, and its government was administered by Eoman 
officers. The British government was not superseded, but to a cer- 
tain extent existed along with that introduced by the conquerors, 
whose policy it was to adapt themselves, as far as possible, to the 
forms of government which prevailed in the territories they sub- 
dued. 

Towards the latter part of the Roman occupation the country 
was included in the Prefecture of Gaul, and divided into five 
provinces, viz.: — 1. Britannia Prima (south of the Thasaa^ ^>».^ 
the Bristol Channel); 2. Britannia Sccunda i;^^«^ ^^^ ^'^^'^ 
adjacent couDties) ; 3. Flavia C<8«anctisi8 C^^%}c, ^1 "^^^^sassi:^ 
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Secunda, and bounded on the south by the Thames, and on 
the north by the Mersey and the Humber) ; 4. Maxima Casariensis 
(between the Humber and the Mersey, and Hadrian's "Wall); and 
6. Valcntia (from Hadrian s Wall to the "Wall of Antoninus). A sixth 
province, Vespasiana, lying to the north of the Wall of Antoninus, is 
mentioned by eariy writers ; but the district thus situated was never 
long under the Koman dominion. 

Each of the five provinces named above had its principal town, 
which was the seat of government. The three first were under the 
rule of Prasides (presidents) ; the two last under Consulares (consular 
officers) ; and the whole were governed by a supreme officer styled the 
Vicarius (deputy), "who resided at York, and was himself subject to 
the Prefect of Gaul. There were three chief military officers — the 
Comes Britcnniarum (Count of the Britons), who was Commander- 
in-Chief of the forces ; the Dux Briianniarum (Duke of the Britons), 
charged with the defence of Hadrian s Wall againrt the Picts and 
Scots ; and the Comes Littoris Saxonici (Count of the Saxon Shore), 
who kept the coast from Brancaster to Pevensey against the Saxon 
pirates. 

The towns were divided into MunicipiOy Colonics, Civitatcs Laiio 
jure donate J and Civitates Stipendiaries. The first and second were* 
chiefly inhabited by Komans, the third and fourth by a mixed popu- 
lation. The diiference between the Municipia and Colonics was 
slight: in both the inhabitants had the rights of Koman citizens, 
chose their own magistrates, and enacted their own laws. The 
Civitates Latiojure donates ranked below these ; but they possessed 
certain privileges enjoyed by the ancient inhabitants of Latium, which 
raised them above the Stipendiaries. The Stipendiaries were the 
lowest of all, and the inhabitants paid tribute. For the names of 
the different towns, thirty-three of which have been preserved, the 
reader is referred to the map of Britain during the Koman period.* 

The Angrlo-Saxon Period. — During the period which preceded 
the dissolution of the Heptarchy the forms of government of England 

* The Latin titles of these towns are as follows : — 3funieipia (2) : Eboracmn, 
Yerulamiimi. Co/on icp (9): Londininm, Camolodnnum, Eutupise, Aquae Solis, 
Isca Silurum, Llndum, Deva, Glevum, and Camboricum. Civitates Latio jure 
donatcB (10) : Durnomagus or Durobrivce, Catarractonum, Cambodunum, Coc- 
cium, Luguvallium, Theodosia (Dumbarton), Pteroton (Burgh Head, Moray- 
shire), Victoria (Dealgin Ross, Pertlishire), Coriniura, and Sorbiodnnum. 
SlipendiaricB (12) : Venta Belgarum, Venta Icenorum, Venta Silurum, Segon- 
t/am, Maridnnnm, Ragse or BataB, Duroyemum, Durinum or Durnovaria, Isca 
DamnoDlorum, Bremcnium, Vindonum, and "DurotorvvTO. TV^a ta.tq»& ol tba 
supposed English equivalent towns are given on t\ic maij of&AKx^u^TWricc^ 
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were rariable and ancertain. With the union of the seven kingioms 
under Egbert, the Anglo-Saxon constitution may be said to hav(t 
solidified. Under this the kingly dignity was elective; that is to 
say, the monarch was chosen by the nation. As a general rule, 
however, the nation elected the nearest heir, so that practically the 
succession was hereditary. The princes of the royal house were 
denominated Athelings, 

The people were divided into three classes — the corh^ nobles or 
gentry (with whom the clergy ranked) ; the ccorJsy churls or yeomen ; 
and the theowes, or serfs. The executive government belonged almost 
entirely to the first class, which included several grades, the highest 
of which, the aldormen, came next to royalty. Towards the close of 
the Anglo-Saxon period the bulk of the eorls came gradually to be 
known by the name of thanes, 

Thd highest tribunal was the 'Witanag'emotv or "Witan 
(assembly of wise men). This was convened at Christmas, Easter, 
and Whitsuntide, and consisted chiefly of the nobility and clergy. 
It was an essentially aristocratic body, in which the churls had no 
place. It elected the king, who presided over it, made laws, levied 
taxes, raised land and sea forces, and concluded treaties. Every 
man could petition the Witanagemot, and it was the supreme court 
of justice, both in civil and criminal causes. 

The country was divided into counties (as at present), and these 
were subdivided into hundreds and tithings, the last being a union 
of ten families, every member of which was responsible for all the 
rest. 'This system of police was termed frankpledge, but its opera- 
tion is involved in obscurity. Each of the above-named three divi- 
sions had its court of justice — viz., the shire-moiCy or county court ; 
the hundred-mote, or hundred court; and the hall-mote, or manor 
court — thus affording a graduated scale of courts from the supreme 
Witan donrnwards. 

The most ordinary modes of trial were by compurgation, or wager 
of law, and by ordeal, or judgment of God. By the first the accused 
was acquitted if he produced a number of compurgators, or fellow- 
swearers, who deposed upon oath to their belief in his innocence. 
Where this method was not held to be satisfactory, recourse was 
had to trial by ordeal. This was of two kinds — by fire and by 
water. In the ordeal by fire, the accused was obliged to carry a bar 
of red-hot iron for a certain distance, or to walk blindfold upon red- 
hot ploughshares ; in the ordeal by water, he was obliged to plunge 
his arm into boiling water, or was cast \)0\m.^i \ii\ft %i "m^t ^"^ ^^\s.^x 
It' he Bwstained the first three tests witViout. vd^mt^, ot \i V'^i ^"»:^N»^ 
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the last, ho was acquitted: if not, he was condemned to pay the 
penalty of the offence. The whole of the ordeal was superintended 
l)y a priest, and it is probable that the issue lay in his hands. 
A third mode of trial by ordeal, the administration of the corsned, 
or * morsel of execration,' was also practised. The accused was re- 
qiiireil to swallow a piece of consecrated bread or cheese, which, if 
ho were p^iiilty, was expected to choke him. 

The chief punishments were fines. These yaried according to the 
magnitude of the offence. For murder there was a settled tariff 
determining the value of a life in each degree. 

Tbe HormaA Period. — After the Norman Conquest the system 
of land-tenure known as the Feudal Sjstenif which already pre- 
vailed on the Continent, and, indeed, upon a limited scale, among 
the Anglo-Saxons themselves, was established in England. Under 
this the sovereign became the supreme lord of the soil, which he 
parcelled out in fiefs to his vassals, who, in return, engaged to supply 
him with military service during a given period of the year, to protect 
his family and person, and to aid him with their counsel. Various 
money payments were claimed in addition from the vassal under the 
heads of aidSj primer seisin or first fruits, relief s, and fines for aUena- 
tion. The wardship of minors and the right to dispose of them in 
marriage also belonged to the lord of the land ; and if the vassal 
died without heirs, or committed any crime, the land returned to the 
lord by escheat. 

The immediate tenants of the crown were termed tenants in 
€apite, or in chief. These tenants-in-chief again assigned their lands 
to inferior tenants, on terms akin to those on which they held them. 
William the Conqueror greatly increased the regal power under the 
feudal system, by requiring the oath of fealty from these inferior 
tenants, as well as the tenants-in-chief. As a general- rule of 
feudalism, the vassal only took the oath to the lord from whom he 
held. 

Conjoined to the feudal system, and to some extent dependent on 
it, were the rigorous Forest Kaws of the Norman kings. The 
Saxons had protected their forests ; but now, to use Blackstone*s 
words, ' the slaughter of a beast was made almost as penal as the 
death of a man.' Happily, at the present time only a trace of them 
survives in the game laws. But under the monarch who ' loved the 
tall deer as if he were their f itber,' and his successors, large districts 
ireiv turned into chases. 
To the Wit&nsLgemot of the Saxon perioOL cotws^tA*^ 'xa. i 
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measiire, under the Normans, the AulAy or Curia Reffis (King's 
Court), by which the king was assisted in making laws. Like the 
Saxon great council, it met at Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide, 
and was composed chiefly of the clergy and the tenants-in-chief. 
It was not, like the Witanagomot, the supreme tribunal; but a 
committee of it, presided over by an officer styled the Grand Jus- 
ticiary, and resembling our Lord Chief Justice, attended the king on 
all occasions to hear cases of appeal from the inferior courts. This 
committee gradually gave rise to our present courts of Exchequer, 
Common Pleas, Queen's Bench, and Chancery. Another alteration, 
conceded by the Conqueror to the Popish clergy, was the removal 
to a separate tribunal of spiritual cases, which in Anglo-Saxon times 
had been tried with the lay cases in the county courts. These last, 
with the hundred and manor courts, still continued to exist during 
the Norman Period. 

The Normans added another form of trial to those in use among 
the Saxons. This was the wager of battle. It resembled the duel 
of modem times, and the result was held to establish the guilt or 
innocence of the person accused. 

Tbe Bouse of Vlantacrenet.* — ^The power of the Pope in 
England had greatly increased during the Norman period, and by 
the commencement of the Plantagenet era the Church had usurped 
various important privileges. It claimed, in addition, the right of 
punishing the crimes of its members, but exercised it with so much 
indulgence that their lawlessness became notorious, and no less than 
100 murders were committed by the clergy alone in the first ten 
years of Henry II.*s reign. 

Henry II. was the first king who opposed these ecclesiastical en- 
croachments, and his opposition was stimulated by the difficulties 
placed in his way by Thomas k Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Notwithstanding these drawbacks, however, he succeeded in passing 
the famous Constltatlons of Clarendon (1164). Among other 
tilings, it was enacted by these, that clergy accused of any crime 
should be tried by civil judges ; that no chief tenant of the 
crown ahould be excommunicated, or his lands put under interdict ; 
that bishops should be regarded as barons, and be subjected to 
the burthens belonging to that rank ; that no persons of any rank 
(and clergymen especially) should leave the realm without the 
zoyal licence; that appeals from the spiritual courts fihould \i^ 

» ill which the Houses of York and LancasVjcc \mc^\xlOl\AsA* 
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carried to the king, and not to the Pope; and that the detgj 
ahonld no longer pretend to the right of enforcing debts contracted 
by oaths or promise. To these Constitutions Becket gave a reluc- 
tant assent; and, although they were not always carried out in 
succeeding reigns, they must, nevertheless, be regarded as the first 
important measure of ecclesiastical reform. 

The next notable act of Henry was the division of the country 
into six circuits, and the appointment of justices in eyre or in Uinere^ 
who travelled them for the purpose of trying cases (1176). This 
step was well timed. The before-mentioned committee of the Curia 
Kegis was difficult of access and unsatisfactory in operation ; the 
county courts of the preceding periods were growing obsolete ; and 
Trial by Jury, to which the system of visiting judges gave great 
facilities, was about to supersede the Norman custom of ordeal by 
battle. 

It will not be necessary to trace the origin of Trial by Jury in 
Anglo-Saxon times. The 'Assize of novel disseisin' in Henry's 
reign was the first real approach to the now existing form. By this 
a suitor in civil cases who was unwilling to risk the ordeal by battle 
might refer his case to the verdict of a jury, who based their deci- 
sion, not on the evidence of witnesses, but on their personal know- 
ledge of the facts. It was not until the reign of Edward III. that 
the witness and the juryman became distinct, and even long after 
this time the jurors were permitted to be individually acquainted 
with the circumstances of the case. 

We now come to the most important constitutional event of the 
Flantagenet era — the signing of Magrna Ctaarta (1215), which 
was brought about, under Henry's second son, John, by the in- 
creasing rigour of the forest laws and feudal tenures, and by the ex- 
tortions and oppressions of John himself. The barons, under the 
generalship of Stephen Langton, the Primate, and William, Earl of 
Pembroke (names which should be memorable in English mouths), 
obliged John to sign a charter at Runnymede, which is regarded as 
the biilwark of English liberties. By the chief provisions of this, 
(1) no scutage or aid could be imposed but by the common council 
of the kingdom ; (2) common pleas were not to follow the court, but 
to be held in some certain place ; (3) no freeman could be appre- 
hended, imprisoned, disseised of his freehold, outlawed, exiled, or 
sentenced, except by the lawful judgment of his peers, or the law of 
the land ; (4) justice or right could neither bo sold, delayed, nor 
denied to any man ; (6) all freemen mVgYit c\vi\t ot "M^toiu. to the 
ibZed at pleasure; (6) no freeman could \)e ^u%^ exatswi^'^', wA 
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(7) no peasant or yillein could be deprived of his implementi of 
hnsbandrj. 

The first of these clauses established the principle that parlia- 
ment, and not the king alone, has the right to tax the people ; the 
' second removed the inconveniences to which suitors were subjected 
from the migratory character of the chief court; and the others 
established the liberty of the subject and his right to his personal 
property. 

Mention has already been made of the severities of the Norman 
forest laws. By the Charter of tlie Forests, granted^bout the 
same time as the Great Charter, these were somewhat mitigated. 
Until then, although several charters appear to have been issued to 
modify them in previous reigns, nothing had ever been effectually 
done in this direction. 

King John did not intend to observe Magna Charta, in spite of 
his having signed it. The violations of its provisions by him, and 
his successor, Henry III., led to the rebellion of Simon de Montfort, 
and the consequent formation of the first Bouse of Commons 
(1266). 

After the defeat of Henry III. at the battle of Lewes, De Montfort, 
to ingratiate himself with the people, summoned burgesses to sit in 
the great council of the nation. His writs ordered the sheriffs to 
send two knights from each shire, and ' two discreet, loyal, and 
honest men' to represent certain cities and boroughs. From this 
dates our present Lower House, and from this time the power of 
Parliament steadily rose to become virtually the greatest power 
in the realm. We find that on the occasion of a Conflrma^ 
tlon of tbe Cl&arters (1297) by Edward I., the House of Com- 
mons, which had hitherto allowed the king's arbitrary levies, or 
tallages, to pass unquestioned, had grown so independent as to re- 
quire the addition to it of the clause ' De Tallagio non concedendo,' 
which gave security to private property, and ratified the principle 
that taxes cannot be levied by the king alone. At the end of the 
reign of Edward UI. the House of Commons had established on 
a fihn footing ' three essential principles of our government : the 
illegality of raising money without consent ; the necessity that the 
two houses should concur for any alterations in the law ; and, lastly, 
the- right of the Commons to enquire into public abuses, and to 
impeach public counsellors.' * 

The reign of Henry III. witnessed the transformation of the relics 
pf lbs old committee of the Curia BegU into \)a.^ ^l\.«c^^^ ^*\ssv?> 

• Hallam, MiddU A0e«,TO\. ^!^ 
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portant Privy CounolL Its duties at tliis time were, in the mais, 
confined to advising tho king on subjects referred to him, admng 
persons who petitioned tho lung, and drawing up orders for the Com- 
mons in cuscs where an Act of Parliament was not required. 

It remains to notice a few of the more important statates passed 
in the hitter half of the Plantagenet era. Of those affecting the 
clergy the chief wore the Statute of Mortmain (1279), by which 
no land or tenement could be transferred to them without the kiogfs 
consent; and the 'Statutes of Prorisom* (1853) and Prse- 
moiiire (1398), which prohibited presentations by the Pope to 
vacant benefices, and restricted the power of Papal process in Eng- 
land. The Statute of Treason (1352) made it High Treason to 
compass the death of the king, to make war against him, or to aid 
his enemies. Of the remainder, the Statute of Aoton Bumel 
(1283) enabled traders to recover debts more readily; the Statute 
of Wales (1284) incorporated that country with England, although 
its complete subjection to English law did not take place till the reign 
of Henry VIII. ; the Statute de Bonis (1285) created estates tail ; 
and the Statute 'Quia Bmptores' (1290) removed restraints 
upon the sale of land by freemen. 

The constitution made little progress during the period which fol- 
lowed the death of Bichard II. * From this time to that of Heniy 
VII.,' says Blackstone, * the civil wars and disputed titles to the 
crown gave no leisure for further juridical improvement — " nam 
silent leges inter armar ' * The Houses of York and Lancaster 
may therefore bo classed with the House of Plantagenet, to which, 
indeed, they of right belong, and we may at once pass to the Tudor 
period, and the reformation of religion. 

Tbe Tudor Period. — From a constitutional point of view, the 
reign of the first of the Tudors is unproductive. The character of 
Henry VII. is impressed upon the statute book, which scarcely con- 
tains a law that did not serve to gratify his avarice. Usurping the 
parliamentary privilege of taxation, for this end he once more 
succeeded in exacting tho forced loans, or Benevolences, which 
Edward IV. had made intolerable, and which Bichard HE. had 
wisely abolished ; and he revived, with new powers of extortion, the 
half-forgotten Star Clianiber of Edward III., which, before his 
accession, had happily fallen into disuse. Many circumstances 
secured his actions from opposition. The Wars of the Boses had 
exhausted the country and decimated the nobility, hitherto. the 

* Cbmmenlaries, boot v. Chap. x xxWl . 
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oatoral counterpoise of royalty; the Commons were not as yet 
powerfol enough to control the monarch ; and peace at any price 
was desired by the great body of the community. This state of 
alEurs was favourable to the tmexampled exercise of the royal 
prerogative which is characteristic of the Tudors, and which, pushed 
to the limits of the national endurance under the House of Stuart, 
terminated in tiie revolution of 1688. 

-In the hands of Heniy^s imperious son and successor the usurpa- 
tiens of the crown gained wider ground. The system of illegal 
taxation by beneyolences was continued; the protection against 
arbitrazy imprisonment guaranteed to the subject by Magna Charta 
was supremely disregarded ; and, in defiance of the legislative 
powers of parliament^ the royal proclamations assumed the pro^ 
portions of laws. A subservient parliament readily lent its aid to 
the Idn^s inclinations, and many oppressive statutes were passed, 
a great part of which were, fortunately, speedily repealed under 
Edward VI. To the reign of Henry VIII., however, we owe the 
Statute ofWtlls (1541), by which persons were enabled to devise 
their houses and lands as they pleased ; the Statute of Uses 
(1537), which made it illegal to leave land to chapels and churches 
for more than twenty years; and the completed incorporation of 
Wales with England. 

But the conspicuotts feature of Henry VIII/s reign is the rise and 
development of the English Beformation. The abuses of the Papacy, 
and an extended knowledge of the Bible, had prepared the way for 
the introduction into this country of the great movement which was 
agitating Europe. England's separation from Eome was accompL'shed 
in 1535, when, upon the opposition of Pope Clement VII. to the 
divorce of Catherine of Arragon, Henry threw off the Papal yoke, 
and was constituted by parliament * Supreme Head of the English 
Church.' It was made treasonable to deny his supremacy, and sta- 
tutes were passed prohibiting appeals to Borne, and abolishing the 
tribute of * Peter's Pence' (1636-9). The dissolution of the reli- 
gious houses, long the asylums of indolence, ignorance, and immo- 
rality, followed closely after, and the country speedily swarmed with 
vagrant outcasts from the numerous monasteries, whose immense 
revenues were appropriated by the king, and squandered on the im- 
poverished nobility to secure their affection and adherence. As a 
concession to the popular discontent at this step, Henry passed the 
•Statute of Six JLrtloles' (1539), which, for a time, greatly re- 
tarded the Be formers* cause. By it peiBona ^exiya\%>(Xi<& ^^i^rXx^z&l^ <^ 
tranaabetanUatioa — the distinctive tenet ol RomwKVWsi — ^sjotksdks^^'^ 

g2 
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in one kind, privBte masses, celibacy of the clergy, amicolar confes* 
sion and vows of chastity, were burnt at the stake. 

Edward VI. repealed this sanguinary statute, and during his reign 
the Eeformation may be said to have been completed. A new 
Prayer Book and Commimion Service were composed, a set of Homi- 
lies was prepared to be read from the pulpit, the marriage of janests 
was permitted, and all images were removed from churches. 

For a brief period Popery prevailed under Mary. But upon the 
accession of her sister Elizabeth Protestantism was restored. An 
'Act of ITniformity ' (1559) made the use of Edward's liturgy 
compulsory; and an 'Act of Supremacy' (1559) obh'ged all 
clergymen holding livings, and all laymen holding offices under the 
Crown, to take au oath denying the authority of the Pope in England. 
The queen was, moreover, empowered to appoint commissioners to 
ri'form, repress, and correct all errors, heresies, and schisms. This 
gave rise to the afterwards notorious 'Biyli CommlSBloii.' A 
Poor Ziaw Act (1601) was framed, to meet the increased indigence 
resulting from the breaking up of the monasteries, and the conse- 
quent withdrawal of their alms. In every parish overseers were ap- 
pointed to raise sums for the maintenance of paupers who could not 
work, and to find employment for those who could. 

The blots upon this otherwise illustrious reign are the increased 
power of the already notorious Star Chamber, the establishment of 
the Court of High Commission, and the abuse of the regal privilege 
of granting MonopolieSf or patents for the exclusive sale of various 
commodities. The royal prerogative also was still * too large to be 
endured in a land of liberty ; * yet it must in justice be allowed that 
if Elizabeth inherited the arbitrary traditions of her family, she 
generally exercised her power with a feminine tact that divested it 
of half its oppressiveness. And all her tact was needed. There 
were signs of a growing spirit of resistance in the Commons of her 
time which augured ill for her successors. 

Tlie Stuart Period. — Without the power or popularity of 
his predecessor, James I, at once pushed the exercise of the pre- 
rogative, and the assertion of *the divine right of kings,' to a 
height which no English king had before attained. We may pass 
rapidly over his reign, occupied mainly by the record of Us ill- 
judged and imdignified contentions with the rising disaffection of the 
parliament and the people, to trace the rapid growth and issue of 
the struggle in the reign of Charles I. 
^hJ8 monarch continued the policy oi \>^b ia^iii^t. T!)aa \:^;T«sa8isaii^ 
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jurisdiction of the Star Chamber and the Court of High Commission 
soon rose to its zenith ; and three years after his accession his arbi- 
tmry expedients to obtain the money for his 'wars which the Com- 
mons refosed to grant him, resulted in the * second Great Chaiter of 
English liberties/ the • Petltioii of Slgrbt > (1628). He had already 
hastily assembled and as hastily dissolved two unmanageable parlia- 
ments. A third made the granting of subsidies conditional upon his 
signature of the aboTe-mentioned petition. It required (1) that so 
loans, taxes, or other charges should be levied without consent of 
parliament ; (2) that no one should be imprisoned for refusing to 
pay such charges ; (3) that the billeting of soldiers upon citizens 
shonld be discontinued; and (4) that no commissions should bo 
issued for the execution of martial law. 

The lesson of this petition was lost upon Charles. During the 
following year he dissolved parliament, and then reigned without 
one. In defiance of precedent, he seized the taxes of tonnage and 
poundage (levied on every tun of wine and pound of goods imported 
or exported) ; in defiance of the law, he continued to grant the mono- 
polies which James and Elizabeth had abolished ; he increased the 
popular irritation by extending the tax of Sbip-money, formerly 
levied in seaports alone, to inland towns ; and, finally, he created 
, the body of opponents who first attacked his crown by the short- 
sighted attempt to force the English liturgy upon the Scotch, which 
produced the Covenant. 

Twelve years elapsed without any parliament. After summoning 
and dissolving one in the commencement of 1640, Charles assembled 
another in the dose of the same year — ^the famous Kony Parlla- 
nent. One of the first acts of this was to ensure, by the 
TMennlal Act (1641) that three years should not pass without 
the assembling of a parliament. It asserted the right of parlia- 
ment to have a voice in the taxing of the people, and prohibited the 
assessment of Ship-money ; it abolished the Star Chamber and High 
Commission ; it impeached the king's chief advisers, Strafford and the 
Primate Laud ; and drew up a Grand Remonstrance (1641), re- 
hearsing the offences of the king from the date of his accession. 

With a legislature of such a temper, a rupture became imminent. 
The arrest of the Five Members by Charles brought matters to a 
crisis, and a civil war commenced, the narrative of which does not 
belong to this place. 

Nothing constitutionally noteworthy occurred during the Gom- 

monwealtb, if we except the Kavisatioii AJcX<^^^V^,^\^KNfe^ "^ 

the carrjriDg trade of the Dutch, \>y ^hVcViiiO iat^\^^ Q.Q,\fi.\aa^^<\^^ 
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could be imported into this oonntiy except in English ships or the 
ships of the country whence they came. In the reign of Charles H. this 
was re-enacted, as the Acts of the Commonwealth h^d no legal force. 
To the reign of Charles II. belongs a measure almost equal in 
importance to the three great Charters — the famous BalMaa 
Corpus Jket of 1679. By this the liberty of the sulject was 
effectually protected against the frequent yiolations of those pOE- 
tioDS of Magna Charta and the Petition of Bight which provided 
against arbitrary imprisonments. It enacted that (1) prisoners 
should be produced on trial ; (2) that they should not, when once 
delivered, be recommitted for the same offence ; (3) that they should 
be tried at latest the second term after commitment ; and (4) that 
they should not be imprisoned beyond seas. 

But the majority of the other statutes of this reign are directed 
against Boman Catholics and Nonconformists. The Aet of Vai* 
formity (1662), rather than comply with which some two thousand 
incumbents resigned their livings, obliged all clergymen to zeceiT8 
episcopal ordination ; to assent to the Book of Common Prayer, and 
take the oath of canonical obedience ; to renounce the Solemn League 
and Covenant ; and to renounce the taking up of arms against the 
king. The Conyentlcle Acts ( 1 664-70) prohibited the assembling 
of Nonconformists for religious purposes, and imposed penalties upon 
their preachers; and the Five Mile Aet (1665) forbad Noncon- 
formist teachers to come within five miles of any corporate town, 
or any place where they had formerly preached, except when tiavel- 
liDg. The Test Act (1673), levelled at the Papists, made the 
abjuration of transubstantiation, the oath of allegiance and supre- 
macy, and the taking of the Sacrament according to the rites of the 
Church of England the conditions of holding office ; and the 
Vapists Bisabling 8iU (1678) excluded Catholics from parlia- 
ment. These, with the Corporation Act of 1661, which obliged 
all officers of corporate bodies to receive the Eucharist and take 
the oath of non-resistance to kingly authority, are the chief statutes 
of Charles II/s reign. 

During the short reign of James IL a Boman Catholic monarch 
again governed the country. His Bedaratioii of IndnlgeiMe 
(1687) benefited Dissenters as well as Catholics, by permitting 
them the exercise of their religion. But its object was the promo- 
tion of Boman Catholicism, which no king could now impose upon 
^ England. An invitation to assume the crown, coupled with pre- 
^^tmut/onarjr conditioDB, was sent to 'William oi Oi&.'i^i^e, ^\io ^ai^'odsd 
'9 throne by tbo Beyolution of 1688. 
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The oonditions abovo referred to were afterwards embodied in the 
< third Great Charter of English liberties/ the 8U1 of Rlffbts (1689). 
It declared that^ without the consent of parliament, the suspending of 
or dispensing with laws, the levying of taxt^s, and the maintenance 
of a standing army in time of peace were illegal.* It insisted upon 
the right of subjects to petition the king, upon free elections of 
members of parliament^ freedom of debate, and frequent sessions, 
and upon the impartial impanelment and returning of jurors. Pa- 
psts were excluded from the succession, and, in the event of William 
and Mary leaviDg no issue, the crown was to descend to Mary's sister 
Anne. 

Before the close of William's reign it became necessary, by the 
death of Anne*s only surviying child, the Duke of Gloucester, to 
make further provision for the succession at hor death. An Act 
of SetOemeiit (1701) was accordingly passed to exclude the 
Catholic Stuart line from the throne, settling the crown upon the 
Electress Sophia of Hanover, the Protestant granddaughter of 
James I. (through his daughter Elizabeth), who had married the 
Elector Palatine. Several important additions to the Bill of Rights 
were included in this Act The commissions of judges, for example, 
were to run during good behaviour, but they might be removed upon 
an address of both Houses. 

The other statutes of the reign of William and Mary are the 
Toleratloii Aet (1689), which relieved Dissenters who took the 
oaths of allegiance and supremacy, and wlio made a declaration 
against transubstantiation, from all penal statutes affecting the 
exercise of their religion ; the Mutiny Act (1689), which provided 
for the discipline, regulation, and payment of the army ;^ and the 
Triennial Aet (1694), afterwards superseded by the Septennial 
Act of George L, which limited the duration of parliament to three 
years. 

Anne's reign is memorable for the Vnion of Zte^land witb 
Scotland (1707), under the name of Great Britain. The succession 
was to remain Tested in the House of Hanover ; there was to be one 
parliament, to which Scotland was to send sixteen peers and forty- 
five commoners ; both nations were to have equal freedom of trade ; 
and the Scotch were to retain their religion and civil laws. 

Tlie Bouse of Banover. — After the Act of Settlement the his- 

• A Btanding army in time of peace being mB«a\,>i3a6 *U»NaVK^ i^O;*'' ^ 
WnUam and Mary ia annually re-enacted to pTON\!9kft lot \}aft xaa^s^\582Ba.^^Rfc ^ 
tb» BeguJar F<aoea, 
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tory of the English Constitution becomes less eventfiil. ' Hie battle 
had been fought and gained/ says Hallam,* by this the 'last great 
statute Tvhich restrains the power of the crown, and manifests in any 
conspicuous degree a jealousy of parliament in behalf of its own and 
its subjects' privileges.* Brief paragraphs will therefore suffice to 
record the chief occurrences of the Hanoverian period. 

To the reign of George I. we owe the Riot £Let of 1714, and 
the Septennial A«t of two years later. The former was framed 
to prevent the recurrence of the disturbances to which the height 
of party spirit frequently gave rise ; and the latter, which enabled 
parliament to sit for seven years without dissolution, was passed 
by the Whig ministry in the fear that the Jacobites would come 
into power under the Triennial Act of William and Mary. In 
this reign also Convocation was prorogued (1717). By this step 
the disadvantages to parliament arising from the existence of a 
clerical assembly having the right of granting subsidies, enacting 
ecclesiastical canons, and advising in clerical matters were finally 
removed and done away with. 

Under George II. an Act was passed to remedy the loose state of 
the law with regard to marriages. The grant of a licence or the 
publication of banns was made obligatory by the Marriage 
Act (1753), and marriages solemnised without these preliminaries 
were null and void. 

Early in George III.'s reign an alteration was made in that pro- 
vision of the Act of Settlement which referred to the commission of 
judges. Instead of resigning their office at the death of the sove- 
reign, they were allowed to continue to hold it. The Stamp ikct of 
1765, which brought about the American War of Independence, and 
the Hoyal Marriag'e Act of 1771, regulating the alliances of 
the royal family, require no further mention here. Passing over 
the statutes of 1778 for the benefit of Roman Catholics, we come 
to a great political event, the ITnion of England witb Ire- 
land (1801), which was chiefly brought about by the Irish re- 
bellion under Lord Edward Fitzgerald. The parliaments *of the 
two countries were united, and it was arranged that there should 
be one hundred Irish members in the House of Commons, and 
thirty-two (i.e., twonty-oight peers and four bishops) in the 
House of Lords. The recognition and toleration of dissent by 
the law of this country, and the doctrine that in England slaves 
free, were also clearly laid down about this period by decisions 

JjOid Mansfield. Groat advances were \\\LeV\sei xiv'Ow^fe m W\^ ioit* 
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mation of political opinion among the people by the publication of 
the parliamentary debates, and the discassion, by the press gene- 
rally, of contemporary politics. 

The year 1828 witnessed the repeal, under the Duke of Welling- 
ton's administration, of the obnoxious Corporation and Test Acts 
of Charles IL's reign. In the following year was carried PeoFs 
Catbollo Bmancipation Bill, by which, with one or two excep- 
tions, office generally was thrown open to Eoman Catholics. 

By this time the long-essayed amendment of the representative 
system had become urgent, and the opposition even of such men as 
Peel and Wellington was ineffectual to prevent the Reform Bill 
of 1832. The total number of members in the House was not in- 
creased by this measure, but several insignificant boroughs were 
disfranchised, and the representatives returned reduced in others. 
The votes thus obtained were transferred to the more populous 
counties, and various new boroughs were created. The franchise 
was extended so as to take in the middle class generally. Votes 
were given to £10 householders in the towns, and in the counties to 
tenants of land paying a rental of £50 per annum. The progress of 
reform was further advanced in the present reign. In 1867 a second 
Befimn Bill, on the basis of household and £10 suffrage, was suc- 
cessfully carried. By this the franchise was considerably lowered. 

In 1833, thanks to the persistent humanity of Mr. Wilberforce, 
the ikbolition of Slavery in our West Indian possessions was at 
last accomplished. It has since ceased to exist in the United States. 

The leading events of Victoria's reign remain to be enumerated. 
By the Bepeal of tlie Corn Kaws (1846), the restrictions placed 
upon. the importation of foreign corn were finally removed. The 
heavy duties upon slave-grown sugars were also done away with 
(1846), and by the new XTavi^atioii Ibaws (1849) foreign vessels 
were admitted to all the privileges of British ships. The Reform 
Bill of 1867 has already been referred to. The Bisestablisliinent 
of tbe Zrisli Cliurcb (1869), the Irish landlord and Tenant 
Act (1870), the Education Act (1870), the Ballot Act (187"), 
and the Kand Xaw (Zreland) Act (1S81), are the chief recent 
measures of importance. 

Present System of Government. — Great Britain is a limited 
hereditary monarchy — limited because the power of the sovereign is 
controlled by the subject, hereditary because the crown descends to 
the next beir. The sovereign is bowivA. \)^ \ai^ \ft ^"to^RSS^^C^^ ^'^Nsiv- 
bliabed religion. The executive, or ».c\\x\^ ^^^^"^^ "^^ ^«2kW^^iM 
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vested in the crown ; tho legislative power, or power of making lam, 
rests with the Three Estates — i.e. the Lords Spirittial and Tempoisl, 
and tho House of Commons. Those latter constitnte Parliament, 
the highest court of law in the land, which is assembled, adjoomed, 
and dissolved by the Sovereign alone. 

Tho House of Lords, or Upper House, is composed of lords spiii* 
taal and temporal, or bishops and peers. Of the former there an 
twenty-six — i.o. two archbishops and twenty-fonr bishops ; of the 
latter, 444— i.e. 400 English, 16 Scotch, and 28 Lrish peers. 

The House of Commons, or Lower House, consists of 652 * repre* 
sentatives, returned by the counties, cities, boroughs, and the eig^ 
universities of the three kingdoms. In 1870, the members returned 
were, — England and Wales, 489 ; Scotland, 60 ; and L*eland, 103. 

A new law is proposed, or submitted for the consideration of pa]^ 
liament (subject to certain regulations termed standing orders), bj 
means of a Bill iu which its scheme is embodied. If the bill is read 
twice in the Lower House without opposition, it is referred to a com- 
mittee for consideration and criticism, after which it is read a third 
time. It then goes through similar stages in the Upper House ; and 
if it survives this ordeal it is submitted to the queen for her assent 
before it becomes law. Thus no law can pass in this country without 
the concurrence of the Sovereign, Lords, and Commons. 

In the executive, which, as was stated above, lies nominally in 
the hands of the crown, the sovereign is assisted by a body of re- 
sponsible advisers called the Cabinet, the members of which must 
belong to the Upper or Lower House, and are generally the holders 
of the great offices. It includes the Prime Minister or First Lord 
of the Treasury, the Lord Chancellor, the Lord President of the 
Council, the principal Secretaries of State, and other officers. 

The judicial department of the government is carried on by the 
Supreme Court of Judicature, which was created by tho TttdloAAare 
Act of 1873, and consolidates into one Court, under the name of 
the * Supreme Court,' the Court of Chancery, the Superior Courts of 
Common Law (i.o. Queen's Bench, Common Pleas, Exchequer), the 
Court of Admiralty, and the Courts of Probate and Divorce. The 
Supreme Court, however, as such, exercises no jurisdiction. It it 
divided into the High Court and the Court of Appeal. 

* Reduced from 668, in 1871, by the disfranchisement of Beverley (2), Bridge* 
water (2), Cashcl (1), and Sligo (1). 
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FAOIC THE TAEATY OF WAIXINGFOAD TO TUB TBBATT OV 

'WASHIKGTOK. 

STEPHEN. 

Treaty of IValliufffordy 1153. — ^Between Stephen, and Henry, 
son of the Empress Maud, afterwards Henry II. Its principal 
stipulation was that the former should retain the ciown during the 
rest of his life, on condition that it should, at his death, pass 
to the latter. Stephen died in the following year, when Henry 
became king. 

EDWARD lU. 

Treaty of Bretiffnyf May 8, 1360. — Between England and 
France. King Edward resigned his claim to the crown of Franco, 
renounced his pretensions to his ancestral provinces of Normandy, 
Maine, Touraine, and Anjou, which had been taken by Philip II. 
in 1204, and received in exchange Calais, Ponthieu, Limousin, and 
other districts. King John of Prance, then a prisoner in this 
country, was, besides, to pay a ransom of £1,500,000. The ransom, 
however, was not raised, and John died in England four years later. 

HENRY V, 

Treaty of Troyes, May 21, 1420. — ^Between England and 
France. The chief conditions were: (1) That Henry should marry 
Catherine of Valois, daughter of Charles VI., the imbecile King of 
France ; (2) that he should succeed to the crown at that monarch's 
death, to the exclusion of the Dauphin ; and (3) be regent of the 
kingdom during the remainder of his lifetime. The Dauphin, 
nevertheless, seized the crown at his father's death. 

EDWARD IV. 

Treaty of Vecquiffny, 1475. — Between France and England, 
and arisiiisr fivm Edward's invasion of t\i6 iovmcc QowxiXx^. ^^ ^^.^ 
treaty, Margaret of Anjou was released itom c.oTi%aKis^ftTA,,^\A^^^- 
mmed bjr LouIb XI. of France, to whom Vl^t: iA\Xi«t,^^v'iSt.^'>^^^ 
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of Naples, surrendered his county of Anjou for the purpose. Louis 
engaged to pny Edward an annual pension to withdraw his army, 
and the Dauphin was to marry Edward's eldest daughter, Elizaheth 
of York. The French king, however, violated this last provision by 
contracting the Dauphin to another princess, and Elizabeth after- 
wards became the wife of Ilenry VII. 

HENRY Vn. 

Treaty of SstapleSf November 3, 1492. — Terminated Henry's 
pretended invasion of France, after the annexation of Brittany to 
that kingdom by Charles VIII. The English forces were withdrawn 
upon payment by the French king of £149,000. 

CHARLES L 

Treaty of Hlpon, 1640. — Between Charles I. and the Scotch, 
after the hostilities arising from the attempted introduction of the 
English Liturgy into Scotland. A weekly sum of :C5,000 was to be 
paid to the latter until differences were adjusted. 

THE COMMONWEALTH 

Treaty of • UVestmlnstert April 5, 1654. — Concluded the 
first Dutch war. The Dutch agreed to acknowledge the flag of the 
Commonwealth, and to give no countenance to the Koyalists. 

CHARLES //. 

• 

Treaty of Breda, July 10, 1667. — Terminated the second Dutch 
war. New York was ceded to this country by Holland in exchange 
for Surinam. England also acquired the British Virgin Isles, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Antigua, and Cape Coast Castle. 

The Triple Alllancet January 13, 1668. — Between Eng- 
land, Sweden, and Holland, to check the advances of Louis XIV. 
upon Flanders, in support of the pretensions made by him to the 
Spanish Netherlands in right of his wife, Maria Theresa of Spain. 
The Treaty of Aix-la-Cbapelle (1668) effected this object. 
Louis surrendered his claim, but obtained possession of Lille, 
Tournay, and other places he had taken in his campaign^ 

Secret Treaty of Bover, Maiy 22, 1670. — ^Between Louis XIV. 
and Charles II. By this Louis agreed to give Charles a pension, and 
assist him with armed force in danger, upon the condition that 
Charles would aid him against Spain and HoUvrnd, and publicly 
profess the Roman Catholic religion at a couvemexit ^tvqA.. 
Treaty- of IVestinlnster, Pebruary 9, \^1^.— 'letvDAXia.V^A ^5>a» 
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third Dutch war. The Dutch agreed to respect the English flag; to 
pay Charles II. £300,000 ; and all possessions obtained before the 
war were to be restored. 

WILLIAM III AND MARY, 

Peace of Hyvwick, September 20, 1697. — Suspended hostilities 
with France. Spain, Holland, and Germany were also parties to it. 
Louis XIV. agreed to acknowledge William III. ; neither monarch 
was to intrigue against the other, and free commerce was to be 
restored. 

rinit Partition Treaty, October 1, 1698.— Charles II., King 
of Spain, was supposed to be at the point of death. As he had no 
heirs, and the question of the succession was likely to prove trouble- 
some, a treaty was entered into between William III. and Louis XI V*. 
for dividing the Spanish dominions between the Dauphin of France, 
the Archduke Charles (afterwards Charles III. of Spain), and the 
Electoral Prince of Bavaria, who were all claimants of the Spanish 
throne. The last-named prince having died in 1699, a Second 
Partition Treaty was entered into, March 14, 1700, to divide the 
territories between the remaining two. 

Tlie Grand AlHancef September 7, 1701. — After the Partition 
Treaties, the King of Spain left his entire dominions to Philip, Duke 
of Anjou, second son of the Dauphin, This brought France to the 
side of Spain, caused an alliance between England, Austria, Holland, 
Portugal, and Savoy, to support the claim of the Archduke Charles 
of Austria to the Spanish throne, and was followed by the War of 
the Spanish Succession. 

ANNE. 

Treaty of Utreobt, April 11, 1713.— Concluded the War of the 
Spanish Succession. France acknowledged the Protestant succession 
of the House of Hanover ; Spain was to be held by Louis' grandson 
(Philip v.), but France and Spain were never to be united under one 
sovereign. Minorca and Gibraltar were ceded to this country by 
Spain ; Hudson's Bay Territory, St. Christopher, Nova Scotia, and 
Newfoundland by France. The fortifications of Dunkirk were to be 
demolished, and England was to have the contract for supplying 
Spanish America with negro slaves. 

GEORGE L 
The Triple or Ba§rne Allianee, January 4, 1717. — ^Between. 
England, France, and Holland, to prevent tYie BXiCc^^^vora. Qi^\ii^^ 
K to the crown of France in violation oi theTxe^X.^ Qi'Vi^x^^JcX* 
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The Qaadmple Alliance, August 2, 1718. — ^Between Great 

Britain, France, Austria, and Holland, to preserve the peace of 
Europe and uphold the Treaty of Utrecht. 

Treaty of Hanover, September 3, 1725. — ^Between England, 
France, Prussia, Holland, Denmark, and Sweden, to counteract the 
effect of a treaty entered into at Vienna between Austria and Spain, 
involving the restitution of Gibraltar, 

GEORGE n. 

Treaty of Seville, November 9| 1729. — ^Between England, 
France, and Spain. The Assiento trade was confirmed to the South 
Sea Company, and the succession of the Infant Don Carlos to Parma 
and Tuscany agreed to by Great Britain. 

Treaty of Vienna, March 16, 1731. — ^Between England, Hol- 
land, and Austria. By this England agreed to support the Prag^ 
matic Sanction of 1713, by which Charles VI. of Austria had secured 
the succession of his hereditary dominions to his daughter, Maria 
Theresa. 

Treaty of Aiz-la-Cbapelle, October 7, 1748. — ^Between Eng- 
land, Holland and Austria, and France and Spain. Terminated the 
War of the Austrian Succession, in which, in pursuance of the Treaty 
of Vienna, England had espoused the cause of Maria Theresa against 
the Elector of Bavaria and Frederick of Prussia. Its chief features 
were the mutual restoration of conquests ; the fortifications of Don- 
kirk were to be demolished ; the King of Prussia was to retain 
Silesia ; and the Pragmatic Sanction was to be observed. 

The Kioster Seven Convention, September 8, 1757. — ^By 
this Hanover was surrendered to the French, in consequence of the 
defeat of the Duke of Cumberland by the Due de Bichelieu at 
Hastenburg. 

GEORGE III. 

Treaty of Varis or Fontainebleau, February 10, 1763. 
— Between England, France, and Spain. Terminated the Seven 
Years* War. By it England acquired Canada, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Cape Breton, Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, and 
Senegal. France was, however, to have the right of fishery on 
the Newfoundland banks, and to hold the islands of Miquelon and 
St. Pierre as fishing stations. Belle Isle, which had been taken from 
t/je French in 1 761, was given in exchange for Minorca, which they 
/f/id taken from us in 1756 ; and Florida wa» ee^^\r}^^TLl<ctt^ 
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Treaties of VersailleSf September 3, 1782. — Betvrccu England, 
the United States, France, Spain, and Holland. Terminated tlio 
War of American Independence. England recognised the United 
States of America. France received St. Lucia, Tobago, Goree, Chan- 
.dernagore, and Pondicheny, in exchange for Dominica, Grenada, 
St. Vincent, and other West India islands. The dismantling of the 
DanHrk fortifications was given np. Spain received the Floridas 
and Minorca, and Holland all her possessions except Ncgnpatam. 
This treaty was highly unpopular, chiefly on account of the cession 
of Chandemagore and Fondicherry. 

Treaty of Amiensy March 25, 1802. — Between England, 
France, Spain, and Holland. Terminated the First War of the 
French Bevolution. England restored all her colonial conquests to 
France, Spain, and Holland, retaining only Ceylon and Trinidad. 
Malta was to be restored to the Knights of St. John, and Egypt to 
the Porte. 

Secret Treaty of Tilsit, July 7, 1807. — By this treaty, Russia, 
France, and Prussia agreed to close their ports against England. To 
prevent the Danish fleet falling into the hands of the French, an 
English armament was sent to take charge of it. The refusal of 
the Danes to this arrangement led to the bombardment of Copenhagen. 

Treaty of Varis, May 30, 1814. — Between France and England, 
Austria, Eussia, and Prussia. Terminated the Second War of the 
French Bevolution. France was reduced to the boundaries of 1792. 
The Bourbons were restored, and Napoleon, retaining his title of 
emperor, retired to the island of Elba. England acquired British 
Guiana, Cape Colony, the Mauritius, the Seychelles, Eodriguez, 
Heligoland, Tobago, Malta, and St. Lucia. 

Treaty of Gbent, December 24, 1814. — Effected a peace be- 
tween England and the United States. The suppression of the slave 
trade was to be effected, if possible. 

Treaty of VarlSf November 20, 1815. — France was to be reduced 
to the limits of 1790; she was to pay the allies the expenses of 
the war, and compensate the different powers for their respective 
losses. England acquired the Ionian Islands. 

WILLIAM IV, 

■ Treaty of Kondon, November 15, 1831. — Between Great 
Britain, Austria, France, Prussia and Eussia, and Belgium. Fol- 
lowed the separation of Belgium from the Netherlands. By it the 
extent of the Belgian territory was de&ned. 1\i^ tovisytarj ^-w^ ^^- 
elared to be an independent and perpetuaWy Tvcu\.T?k\. ^\^\,^,\i^\i»Sk'va 
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observe such neutrality towards all other states ; and the execution 
of the various articles of the treaty was guaranteed by the five first- 
mentioned powers. 

Tbe Quadruple AlHance, April 27> 1834. — Between England, 
France, Spain, and Portugal, to secure the crowns of Spain and Por- 
tugal to Isabella II. and Maria, against Don Carlos and Miguel, who 
respectively laid claim to them. 

VICTOBIA, 

Treaties of Xiondonf April 19, 1839. — Between Great Britain, 
Austria, France, Prussia and Kussia, and Belgium and the Nether- 
lands respectively. By these the Treaty of 1831 was maintained, 
and the neutrality of Belgium re-asserted. 

Treaty of Constantinople, July 15^ 1840. — ^Between England, 
Austria, Prussia, and Bussia, to protect the Sultan, against whom 
the Viceroy of Egypt had revolted. 

Treaty of xrankln, August 29, 1842. — ^Terminated the war with 
China. England was to have Hong Kong ; Canton, Amoy, Foochoo- 
foo, Shanghai, and Ningpo were to be opened to British trade ; and 
the Chinese were to pay the expenses of the war. 

Treaty of Paris, March 30, 1856. — Terminated the war in the 
Crimea. The fortifications of Sebastopol were to be dismantled; 
the Danubian Principalities (Moldavia and Wallachia) ceased to be 
under the power of Eussia, and only a few ships of war were to be 
kept in the Black Sea.* 

Treaty of Tlen-sln, June 26, 1858.— Terminated a second 
war with China. Other ports were opened, Christianity was to be 
tolerated, and the Chinese were to pay the expenses of the war. 

Treaty of Pekln, October 24, I860.— The Chinese violated the 
foregoing treaty, and war broke out again. By the Treaty of Pekin, 
England received Kow-loon, and further payments were to be made 
by the Chinese. 

The Supplemental Treaties, August 1870.^-Between Great 
Britain, and France, and Prussia respectively. Intended to secure 
the neutrality of Belgium during the Franco-Prussian War. 

Treaty of IVasblnpton, 1871. Between Great Britain and 
the United States. Provided for the 'Alabama' claims {see p. 71, 
8. 357), and regulated the North American sea fishery, &c. 

Treaty of Berlin, July 13, 1878. {See p. 73.) 

Il * Russia announced (November 1870) U\at a\vo. no \oT\g«i 'Vv^\^ \»siMU\Mniid 
"■ ^J' tbJs treaty with respect to the number olliex sVA^pa otvi«xSx^\:tA^\MX^Ms. 
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APPENDIX III. 

B&ZTXSB POSSESSZOXrS (A). 

i LIST OF THK PBESENT POSSESSIONS (1881) OF GRE\T BRITAIN IN 
EUBOFE, ASIA, AFBICA, AMEBICA, AND OCEANIA, 'W'lTII THE DATES 
OF TIIEIB ACQUIUEMENT. 

POSSESSIONS IN EUROPE, 

Zftle of Man. — ^An island in the Irish Sea. Ailer passing 
through various bands, it fell to the Duke of Athol in 1 735. Tlie 
sovereignty was purchased from him in 1765 by the British Govern- 
ment, and the remaining privileges in 1826. 

Beligroland* — ^A small inland situate off the mouths of the Elbe 
and Weser rivers ; taken from the Danes in 1 807, during the second 
French Eevolutionary war. It was confirmed to England by the 
treaty of Paris, in 1814. 

Tbe diannel Islands. — A group off the north-west coast of 
France. The chief islands are Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney, and Sark. 
The Channel Isles have been held by England since 1066. They 
formed part of the dukedom of Normandy, ceded by Charles the 
Simple to RoUo the first Duke, and inherited by William the Con- 
queror from his father, Robert the Devil. 

Gibraltar. — A fortress at the southern extremity of Spain. 
Taken by Admiral Sir G. Rooke in 1704, during the War of the 
Spanish Succession, and ceded to England in 1713, at the Peace of 
Utrecht. 

Malta. — ^The largest of a group of three islands (the others 
being Gozo and Comino) situated in the Mediterranean, 58m. south 
of Sicily. Malta was taken by the French in 1798 from the 
Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, to whom it had been granted by 
the Emperor Charles V. early in the sixteenth century. The French, 
in their turn, surrendered it to Great Britain in 1800. At the Peace 
of Amiens (1802) it was to have been restored to the Osder of St. 
John; but by the Treaty of Paris (1814) il NJ^^a x^V^Ktift^ \i^ ^\% 
eoanti^. 
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POSSESSIONS IN ASIA, 

Britisli ZniUa. — Is divided into the three Presidencies of Ben- 
gal, Madras, and Bombay. Beside these, there are a number of 
dependent or protected states. The seat of government is at Cal- 
cutta, in the Bengal Presidency. Up to the Indian Mutiny of 1857-8 
the government of India was in the hands of the East India Com- 
pany, which had been established in 1600 ; but after the suppression 
of that outbreak it passed to the Crown. The chief territories in 
the three Presidencies were acquired as. follows: — 

Benoai. Pbesidenct. — Calcutta, in 1698; Bengal, Bahar, and 
Orissa, in 1765; Assam, in 1826, after the Burmese war; the Pun- 
jaub, in 1849, after the second Sikh war; Kagpore, in 1853, at the 
death of the Kajah ; Oude, in 1856. 

Madras Pbesidenct. — Circars, in 1766-78; Malabar, in 1792; 
Coimbatore and Canara, in 1799 ; Carnatic, in 1802. ^ 

BoMTJAY Presidency. — Island of Bombay, given by Spain to • 
Charles II. in 1662 as the marriage portion of Catherine of Braganza, 
and granted by him to the East India Company in 1668 ; island of 
Salsette, added to it in 1776; Khandeish, in 1818; Concan, in 
1818-20 ; Scinde, in 1843, after the war with the Ameers. 

To these must be added, in Further India, or Indo-China: — The 
Straits SettlementSy i.e. Penang, acquired in 1785 from the 
Kajah of Kedah; Wellesley Province, added to Penang in 1800; 
Singapore, taken possession of by Sir Stamford EaflSes in 1819; 
Malacca, finally ceded by the Butch in 1824 ; Aracan, Martaban, 
and Tenasserim, in 1826, after the first war with Burmah ; Bangooa 
and Pegu, in 1852-3, during the second war with Boxmah. 

Ccyion, — A large island to the south of Hindostan. It was 
taken from the Dutch in 1795-6, during the first French Revolu- 
tionary war, and confirmed to Great Britain by the Treaty of Amiens, 
in 1802. Ceylon was made a colony in 1801, but the whole island 
did not come under British rule until 1815. 

Klcobar Zsles. — ^A group in the Bay of Bengal, ceded by Den- 
mark, and occupied by Great Britain in 1869. 

Aden. — ^A coal dep6t in the south-west extremity of Arabia, taken 
from the Arabs in 1839, in consequence of an outrage committed by 
them upon an English ship which was wrecked there. 

Rongr Kongr. — ^An island in the Gulf of Canton. It was taken 
by the British in 1841, during the first Chinese war, and ceded to 
JEngland if perpetuity by the Treaty of Nankm, 1842. 
CypruBm — An island in the MediteTxaiiea.\\. IX. 'v^a «fii&\^«^\A 
England by the Sultan of Turkey under t\ie CoiweT\t\OTioi'afeiwaavi^ 
Alliance between the two countries of Juno ^,1^1^. (^Seei^,!^.^.^^^ 
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POSSESSIONS IN AFRICA, 

Colony. — ^An extensive territory in South Africa, lying 
Letween the South Atlantic Ocean, the Orange River, and Caffmria 
Proper. It was visited by the English as early as 1G20, but was 
colonised by the Dutch in 1652, from whom it was taken in 1795| 
during the first French Revolutionary war. By tho Treaty of 
Amiens it was restored to the Dutch; but it was retaken in 1806, 
during the second French war, and finally became a British posses- 
sion in 1815, at the Peace of Paris. 

Vatal. — A district to the eastward of the Capo, and sopnrated 
from it by Caffiaria Proper. It was settled in by Dutch Boors from 
the Cape in 1837, taken from them in 1840, proclaimed a British 
colony in 1843, annexed to tho Cape in 1845, and made a separate 
colony in 1856. 

Grlqnaland IVest.— A territory lying N. of the Orange River, 
and called W. Griqualand to distinguish it from that portion of 
Griqualand forming pirt of the Orange Free State. It was annexed 
to the British Empire by proclamation on October 27, 1871* 

IVest AfMca Settlements. — These consist of the districts of 
Sierra Leone and the Gambia, which were erected into one govern- 
ment by charter of December 17, 1874. Sierra Leone was first 
ceded to Britain in 1787 by tho native chiefs; tho Gambia was 
acquired by settlement in 1631. 

Ctold Coast Colony. — Comprises the British Settlements on the 
Gold Coast and at Lagos, and was constituted a colony by charter of 
July 24, 1874, at the dose of the Ashanti War. Lagos was ceded to 
Britain by the natives in 1861. 

Perim. — An island at the entrance of the Red Sea. It was 
occopied by the English in 1857 for the accommodation of the Red 
Sea steamers. 

IKanrltlttS, or Zsle of France.— An island to the east of 
Madagascar. Occupied by the Dutch in 1598, and afterwards by 
the French in 1716. In the revolution of 1789 the island adopted 
revolutionary opinions, and it became a nest of pirates, who did 
great damage to our Indian trade. In 1810, during the second 
French l^rolutionsaj -wdLTt it was taiken b^ an ^x"^^^\\I\Qi\i ^^'ss^'^^'^ 
against it^ and made a British poBBessiou \)N \)aft Tti^^\,1 ^I'^^ixv^ 
iBl8J4. 

h2 
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Tlie Seyclielles Zslands. — JAq to the north-east of Mada- 
gascar. Thaj are dependencies of the Mauritius, and were acquired 
ivith it under the Treaty of Paris in 1814. 

SodriiTuex* — An island to the east of the Mauritias, of which it 
forms a dependency. It was acquired under the Treaty of Paris in 1 814. 

Tbe Chagros Arcbipelafo. — A group of islands in the Indian 
Osean to the south of the Maldives. They form a dependency of 
the Mauritius. 

St. Helena. — An island in the South Atlantic Ocean, held by 
the English and Dutch alternately until 1673, when the English 
took it. Charles II. gave the East India Company a charter for 
its possession. From 1815 to 1821 it was occupied by Napoleon. 
It is now a Crown colony, haying been ceded to the British Govem- 
mcnt by the East India Company in 1833. 

,A.scension. — An island in the South Atlantic Ocean, to tbe 
north-west of St. Helena, taken possession of by the English in 1815, 
and used chiefly as a naval station. 

POSSESSIONS IN AMERICA. 

C^anada. — Canada was formerly composed of Upper and Lower 
Canada, which were united into one colony after the Canadian 
Eclellion of 1837. By the 'British North America Act, 1867,' 
Nova Scctia and New Brunswick were added to this, and the whole 
received the name of the Dominion of Canada. 

The territory of Canada Proper (i.e., Upper and Lower) was first 
taken possession of by the French, who founded the settlement of 
Quebec in 1608. Quebec was captured by General Wolfe in 1759, 
during the Seven Years* War, and the whole territory passed to 
Great Britain at the Treaty of Paris in 1763. 

Nova Scotia was held by French and English settlers alternately 
up to the Treaty of Breda (1667), when, being in the possession of 
the latter, it was ceded to the former. At the Peace of Utrecht 
(1713) it was ceded by France to England. It was again ceded by 
France to England, in 1763, at the close of the Seven Years' War. 
Cape Breton Island, also ceded to England in 1763, is included in 
Nova Scotia. 

New Brunswick was also ceded by France to England in 176S. 
Up to the year 1 785 it formed part of Nova Scotia. 

During the last five years further additions have been madeTto 
the Domimon of Canada. Under the name of Manitoba a large 
port/on of tbe Hudson's Bay Territory, ox "Bxr^tCii lLA.\i^ ^^ 
annexed to it in 1870; a^d in the fo\\ow\n^7^x,'&t\\:\ii\i ^:^^kis^\% 
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(indadingVancoaver and Queen Charlotte Islands) was incorporated. 
In 1873 Prince Edward Island followed; and last, in 1876, the 
territories formerly known as Bupert's Land and the North- Western 
Territory (with the exception of the portion forming the Province 
of Manitoba) were formed into a Government under the name of 
the Korth-West Territories. Thus the Bomlnlon of Canada at 
present includes (1) Canada Proper, or Old Canada (Ontario and 
Quebec), (2) Kova Scotia, (3) New Brunswick, (4) Manitoba, 
(5) British Columbia, (6)' Prince Edward Island, and (7) the 
North-West Territories. 

Maaitolia was formerly known as the Bed Eiver Settlement of 
the Hudson's Bay Company, to which a charter was granted in 1670 
by Charles II., and which was established for the purpose of pro- 
curing furs in the vast district lying to the north of the United 
States of America. In 1821 the Hudson's Bay Company was amalga- 
mated with a rival association, styled the ' North- West Company,' 
and established by the Canadians. Its licence was revoked in 1859. 

Britlflli Cotambla is a district to the west of the Hudson's Bsy 
Territory. Up to 1858 it formed part of that territory; but after 
the discovery of gold in its rivers it was made a separate Colony. 
Vancouver Island lies to the south-west of British Columbia, and 
was ceded to Great Britain by the United States under the Oregon 
Treaty of 1846. In 1849 it was granted to the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany, but in 1859 it was made into a separate Colony, and in 1866 
united to British Columbia. The Queen Chariotte Islands, which 
form part of British Columbia, lie to the north of Vancouver Island. 

VrlBoe Bdward ZSland* formerly St. Jobiiv is an island to the 
north of Nova Scotia. It was taken from the French in the Seven 
Years' War (1758), and ceded to this country at the Peace of Paris 
in 1763. It was then incorporated with Nova Scotia, but was after- 
wards made a separate Colony. 

' Vortb-lVest Territories. — ^Tbese consist of the territories 
formerly known as * Bupert's Land ' and the North- Western Terri- 
tory (with the exception of such portion thereof as forms the 
province of Manitoba). They were formed into a government 
separate and distinct from Manitoba under a Canadian Act of 1875. 

Labrador. — A district to the east of Hudson's Bay. Xt is a 
Moravian missionary station, and extensive fisheries are carried on 
along its coasts by the Americans and Canadians. 

Vewfonndland. — ^A large island in the Atlantic Ocean to the 
south-east of Labrador, fiimous for its fisheries. Prevloua tA 17 V^ 
thengbt to these had been contested by 'En^\a\i ^tA^t^xi<^^^^'«:^^^\ 
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w ho vere conti nmlly involved in disputes. At the Treaty of UtAcht^ 
however, the French resigned all claim to the island, reodving onlj 
the little islands of St Pierre and Hiqaelon to dry and cure their fiih 
upon. The cession -vras ratified by the Treaty of Beuib in 1768. 

ikntlcostl. — ^A long island at the mouth of the river St. Law- 
rence. It is included in the colony of Kewfoondhuid. 

Bermadasy or Somers' lalapda. — A. gronp in the Atlantic 
Ocean, to the cast of the United States. It was colonised hy Sk 
G oorgo Somers in 1609, and subsequently chartered by King James L, 
first to the Virginia Company in 1612, and then to the Bermuda 
Company in 1 6 1 6. This latter charter was revoked in 1 684--6, when 
the island became a Crown colony. 

The IXTeat Indies* — ^This name is given to a number of islands 
lying between the Atlantic Ocean, the Caribbean Sea, and the Oulf 
of Mexico. During the successive wars of this countay with France^ 
Spain, Holland, and the United States of America, those of them 
which now belong to Britain often changed hands, and zefereinoe to 
them will be found in most of our treaties with the above-named 
countries as far back as the Treaty of Breda. Jamaica, the largest, 
was taken by Penn and Venables in the Spanish war of 1655, and 
has beloT)ged to Britain ever since. Barbadoes was colonised in 
1627, and became a Crown colony at the Bestoration. Antigua 
and the British Virgin Islands— i.e., Tortola, Anegadck, and Virgin 
Gorda — were finally acquired by this country under the Trea^ ol 
Breda in 1667 ; the Bahamas, Grenada, St Kitts, Nevis, Montsoraf, 
St. Vincent, and Dominica, under the Treaty of Versailles in 1783; 
Trinidad under the Treaty of Amiens in 1 802 ; and St. Loda and 
Tobago under the Treaty of Paris in 1814. 

Britisli Bondnras, or Belize. — A district in Central America, 
subordinate to Jamaica. It was early settled in by English from 
Jamaica and elsewhere, but they were frequently disturbed by the 
Spaniards until 1783, when, by the Treaty of Versailles, the right of 
the English to cut the logwood, with which it abounds, was guaranteed 
by Charles III. of Spain. 

Britisli Guiana. — ^A district in the north-east of South America, 
composed of the three provinces of Demerara, Essequibo, and'Ber- 
bice. After being held at different times by the French, English, 
and Dutch, it was surrendered to Great Britain in 1808, and was 
confirmed to it in 1814 by the Treaty of Paris. 

Falkland Islands. — ^A group in the South Atlantic* Held by 
France and Spain successively. Spain coded tlicncft. to tHa country in 
J //J, bat they were not then colomsed. In 1%^^ \\i%"Bvv\K^Qc^yi«rcL- 
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ment took possession of them for the protection of the Trhalo fibiiciy, 
and they now form a British colony. 

POSSESSIONS IN OCEANIA. 

Aiutralla. — ^The largest island in the world. It was known to 
the Dutch and Portuguese as early as 1606. Dampior explored the 
coasts in 1684-90, and Oook visited it in 1770. The first English 
settlement was made by Captain Arthur Phillip, who founded the 
edony of New South Wales, in 1788. It now comprises the colonies 
or provinces of— 1. New South Wales; 2. Western Australia; 3. 
South Australia; 4. Victoria; and 5. Queensland. Western Aus- 
tanlia became a separate colony in 1829, South Australia in 1886, 
Victoria in 1851, and Queensland in 1859. The last-named, under 
the titles of Port Phillip district and Moreton Bay district, at first 
fosmed part of New South Wales. 

TCunmaiiia. — An island at the south-east eztreTnity of Australia, 
foormerly known as Van Diemen's Land, and discovered by Tasman in 

1642. It was first colonised- in 1803 as a penal settlement, and was 
made a dependency of New South Wales. In 1841 , when transporta- 
tion to New South Wales ceased, Tasmania became the only colony 
to which criminals were sent; but this was abolished in 1853. 

Vew acealaad consists of three islands: — 1. North Island; 
2. South Island; and 8. Stewart Island, not yet inhabited. To 
these are annexed all islands lying between 162^ E. long, and 173^ 
W. long., and between the 33° and 35° of S. lat. New Zealand 
was partly explored by Tasman in 1642, and visited by Cook in 
1769. It was first settled in 1814, and became a Crown colony in 
1840. 

Vorfolk Island lies in the Pacific Ocean, 900 miles to the east 
of Tasmania. It was colonised in 1788, and used as a penal settle- 
ment. It is now the residence of the descendants of the 'Bounty' 
mutineers, who removed to it from Pitcaim's Island ; and is under 
the superintendence of the Governor of New South Wales. 

Xabnan. — ^An island on the north-west coast of Borneo. Ceded 
to Great Britain in 1846 by the Sultan of Brxmei (Borneo Proper, or 
N.W. Borneo). A colonial government was established there in 1848. 

7tJI islands. — ^A group of some 250 islands in the Pacific, to 
the east of the New Hebrides. They were discovered by Tasman in 

1 643. Only 80 of them are inhabited, the largest and most populated 
being VitiLevuand VanuaLevu. In October, 1874, they were ceded 
to Oreat Biitain by the native chiefs; and. %\]\^^^Q^<^\iN^:^ «SL^f^^\i^ 

Ifojral Charter into a separate colony. 
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APPENDIX IV. 

BRZTZSB POSSBSSZOXrS (S). 
A' TABLE OF THE FBIKCIPAL GAINS AND LOSSES OF GREAT BHITAIN 



FROM THLLLAM THE 00NQX7ER0B TO TICTOBIA, 
PRINTED IN ITALICS. 



THE LOSSES ABB 



Possession 



NORMANDT AND THE CHAN- 
NEL Isles 

Maine • . 

Anjou and Toubainb 



Guienne, Poitou, Sain- 

TONGE, AuVEBGNE, PeRI- 
GORD, AnQOUMOIS, AND 

Limousin 
Nantes (County of) 

Brittany . 



/ 



Ireland • • • 
Roxburgh and Berwick 



Uoxhurgh and Berwick 

Normandy^ Anjou, MainCy 

and Touraine , 
Wales . . . . 



"When 
gained 
or lost 



106G 

1069 
1151 

1154 

1158 
1171 



1171 
1175 

1189 
1204 



How gained or lost 



Inherited by William the 
Conqueror from his father, 
Robert the Devil. 

Seized by William the Con- 
queror. 

Inherited by Henry II. from 
his father, Geoffrey, Count 
of Anjou. 

Acquired by Henry II,, with 
his wife, Eleanor of Gui- 
enne. 

Acquired by Henry 11. at the 
death of his brother, Geof- 
frey. 

Acquired by Henry II., at 
the death of Conan IV., 
Duke of Brittany, whose 
daughter, Constance, had 
married Henry's third son, 
Geoffrey. 

Acquired by conquests {See 
p. 17, s. 45.) 

Ceded by William the Lion, 
King of Scotland. (See p. 
18, s. 47.) 

Sold to Scotland by Bichard 
I. {See p. 18, s. 47.) 

Taken by Philip II, of France. 



128a \ 



128^ \Conq)iet^ \i^ 'Ej^.\?«a^ V 



(Secp.^*l,ft.^T.^ 



\ 
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When 




Possession 


gained 
or lost 


How gained or lost 




1347 


Taken by Edward III. {Sec 
p. 24. 8. 84.) 


PoiTOU, Satntonob, L*Aoe- 


1360 


Sovereignty retained by Ed- 


Nois, Pkhigord, Limou- 


• 


ward III., under the Treaty 


sin, QUEBCY, EOUEROUB 




of Bretigny. {See p. 24, 


L*Angoxjmois, Guisnes, 




8. 88.) 


Calais (see ante), Mon- 




» 


TBEUHij PONTHIBU, BTC. 




• 


Fbanck .... 


1420 


Acquired by Henry V. under 
the Treaty of Troyes. {Sec 
p. 29, s. 102.) 


France {Calais excepted) , 


1451 


By this date the whole of 
France had been regained 
hy the successes cf Charles 
V^IL of France, and Joan of 
Arc. {See p. 30, s. 105.) 


Calais • • • . 


1558 


Taken hy the DuJce of Guise. 
{See^'. 40,8. 151.) 


ScOTTiAND • • 


1603 


Acquired at the accession of 
James I. of England, and 
VI. of Scotland. 


Virginia* • • 


1607 


Colonised by charter from 
James I. 


Bermudas . • 


1609 


Colonised by Sir Geo. Somers. 


Massachusetts . 


1620 


Settled in by the Plymouth 
Company. 


New Hatvtpshirb • 


1623 


Ditto. 


Barbadoes . • 


1627 


Colonised by charter of 
Charles I. 


Gambia .... 


1631 


Acquired by Settlement. 


Maryland • • 


1633 


Colonised by charter of 
Charles I. 


Connecticut . • 


1635-8 


Settled in from Massachusetts 
and England. 


Jamaica . • • . 


1655 


Taken from the Dutch during 
the Commonwealth. (6Vc p. 
49, 8. 195.) 


Rhode Island , 


1636-8; Settled from Massacliusetts. | 


Dunkirk .... 


1658 


Taken by Cromwell. {See p. 
49, s. 195.) 


Bombay and Tangier 


1662 


Acquired by Charles II. as 
the dowry of Catherine of 
Braganza. 



» Thla title was given by Raleigh, in hoiYOUX ol "E.WxviXKJCev^Xa \2Ba '^VOa ^\. 
the coantry afterwards diridod into the thirteen coVom^ -^XvVJa. ^^j3^;as^ XfcJea. 
independence in 1776, That portion ot It no^ \aia\Nti.\s^ ^^3^a \i»saa^^'«^^'^ 
colonised until the succeeding reign. 
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Possession 



Dunkirk • . . . 

Bettish Virgin Isles (Tor- 
tola, Anegada, and Vir- 
gin Gorda), New York, 
New Jersey, Delaware, 
Antigua, and Cafe Coast 
Castle 

Carolina . • • . 

Hudson's Bay Territory 
(fNCLUDiNQ British Co- 
lumbia) 

St. Helena • • • 



Pennsylvania • • 
Tangier .... 
Calcutta .... 

Gibraltar and Minorca . 

Hanover (EIlectoratb of) 

Georgia • • • . 

Canada, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Cafe Breton 
Island, Newfoundland, 
Prince Edward Island, 
AND Senegal 
Falkland Isles • 
The Isle of Man • 

Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa 

The American Colonies^ 
Florida^ Goree, Minorca, 
Chandernagore, and Pon- 
dicherry . . , . 

Bahamas: Grenada, Nevis, 
St. Kitt's, Montserrat, 
St. Vincent, Dominica, 
AND Honduras (right to 
cut wood in) 



When 
gained 
or lost 



1664 
1667 



ri663 

\1670 

1670 



1673 

1682 
1683 
1698 

1713 

1714 

1732 

1763 



How gained or lost 



1771 
1764 

1765 

1783 

1783 



Sold to France by Charles 27. 

Acquired under me Treaty of 

Breda. (See p. 61, s^ 2m,) 



Colonised by charters of 

Charles II. 
Colonised byicharter of Charles 

II. to the Hudson's Bay 

Company. 
Acquired by the East India 

Company under charter of 

Charles II. 
Settled in by Penn. 
Abandoned by the English. 
Purchased by the East India 

Company. 
Acquired under the Treaty of 

Utrecht. (/&« p. 56,8.247.) 
United to Great Britain at the 

accession of George I. 
Colonised by charter of 

George 11. 
Finally acquired under the 

Treaty of Paris.* (See p. 

61, s. 270.) 



Ceded by Spain. 

Purchased from the Buke of 
Athol. 

Acquired by the East India 
Company. 

Lost under the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. (See p. 62, s. 279.) 



Finally acquired under the 
Treaty of Versailles.* (See 
p. 62, s. 279.) 



J 



* 27icse colonies frequently changed hands. The^ apneas \^i« -axwa^T >Sb& ^aiub 
0/ the treaty by which they were finally acquired b^ OtTeatBtV^aLVa., 
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FiMsesBioii 



When 
gained 



How gained or loet 



Bbkavq • 

SlESSA. LeONB . 

austraija 
Norfolk Island 

BULAILL • • 



WXLLBSLET FbOTINCS 

GbyiJon and Trinidad 



Tasjcania . • 

Bbitish Guiana, Cape Co- 
lourr, Maubitius, The 

SsTCmELLBS, KODBIOTTEZ, 

Hkugoland, Malta, To- 
bago, AND St. Lucia 

AfiCENSION • • 



Thb Ionian Isles 

Assam, Abacan, Mabtaban, 
Tbnassebix, and Ha • 

LACCA 
HoMOVtT • • • . 



17S6 

1787 
1788 
1788 

1792 



1800 
1802 



1803 
1814 



/ 



Nbw Zealand 
Aden . 

Natal 
HoNo Kong 

SCINDB • 



Labuan 






1815 

1815 
1826 

1837 



1839 
1839 
1840 
1842 

1843 



1846 



Acquired by the East ludia 
Company. 

Purchased and colonised. 

Colonised by Captain Phillip. 

Colonised as a penal settle- 
ment. 

Ceded to the British Govern- 
ment by the West African 
chiefs. 

Added to Penang by Treaty. 

Finally acquired under the 
Treaty of Amiens. {See p. 
64, s. 294.) 

Colonised as a penal settle- 
ment. 

Finally acquired under the 
Treaty of Paris.* {See p. 
93.) 



Taken possession of by the 
English during Bonaparte's 
confinement at St. Helena. 

Acquired under the Treaty of 
Paris. {See p. 93.) 

Acquired by the East India 
Company after the war with 
Burmah. (/&«p.66,s.323.) 

Hanover had become a king- 
dom in 1814, with succession 
in the male line. At Queen 
Victoria's accession it conse- 
quently lapsed to Ernest, 
Duke of Cumherland, brother 
of WUliam IV. 

Colonised. 

Taken from the Arabs. 

Taken from the Dutch Boers. 

Acquired under the Treaty of 
Nankin. (&ep. 68, s. 334.) 

Acquired by the East India 
Company after the war with 
the Ameers. {See p. 68, s. 
3370 X 



* Sec note on oppoaitd 'pag,Q% 
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Foflsession 


When 
gained 
or lost 


How gained or lost 


VAMCOuvEa Island • 

TuuPUNJAUB • • 

British Cjlvfrlrvl • 
Nagporr • • • • 
Rangoon and Pegu • 

OUDB • • • • 
Prri&i .... 

KOW-LOON • . , 

Fiji I3tands . • • 
Griqialand AVkjt • • 
Cyprus • • • . 


1846 
1849 

1853 

1853 

1852-3 

1856 
1857 
1860 

1874 
1871 
1078 


Ceded to Great Britain by the 
United States. 

Acquired by the East India 
Company after the war with 
the Sikhs. {See p. 69, s. 
341.) 

Formed into a province after 
the Caffire war. 

Annexed to British India at 
the death of the Rajnh. 

Acquired by the East India 
Company after the war with 
Burmah. (See p. 69, s. 341.) 

Annexed to British India. 

Occupied by the British. 

Acquired under the Conven- 
tion of Pekin. (See p. 69, 
s. 343, ) 

Annexed by Proclamation. 

Ceded by the_Native chiefik 

Assigned by Convention. 1 
(See p. 73, s. 305.) | 
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APPENDIX V. 
BISTORT or BSITZ8B ZKDZA. 

A SUVMABT OF THB FBIKCIPAL ETEKTS FBOM THE FOUNDATION OF 
THE BAST INDIA COMFAKT TO ITS DISSOLUTION IN 1858. 

roiindatloii of tlie Bast India Company* 1600. — The 
empire of British India was founded by a body of merchants, after- 
wards known as the East India Company. It received its charter 
under Qneen Elizabeth in 1600, and this was frequently renewed 
in successive reigns. In 1698 a rival company was chartered by 
William III. ; but the two were afterwards united. The first English 
factories were established in 1612 at Surat in Bombay. 

rormation of Vresidencies, 1652-1773. Madras was made 
a presidency in 1652. In 1662, Charles II. received Bombay from 
the Portuguese, who had held it since 1530, as the marriage portion of 
Catherine of Braganza. He subsequently ceded it to the East India 
Company, and it became a presidency in 1708. Bengal (Calcutta) 
became a presidency in 1701, and was made chief presidency in 1773. 

3Prencli Bast India Company, 1664. — A French company 
was established in 1664. Tlieir head-quarters were Chandemagore, 
on the Hooghly, and Pondicheny, on the coast of the Caruatic. 

IRTar Between tbe Frencli and BngrUBl^f 1746-1754. — In 
1746 the English town of Madras was taken by the French. It 
was restored to the English at the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. The 
French, under Dupleiz, however, continued to annoy the English till 
the taking of Arcot, 1751, and other successes of Clive, caused a 
temporary cessation of hostilities. 

Black Bole of Calcatta« 1756. — In this year Surajah Dowlah, 
Nabob of Bengal, made a successful attack upon Fort William (the 
stronghold of Calcutta) and thrust 146 of the English into the 
'Black Hole,* a loathsome dungeon, about eighteen feet square. 123 
of their number died before morning. In the January following 
Clive TegHined Calcutta, and took Chandexnagow ixQTSv>i!«i^'^T^'w^, 
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Clive's defeat of the Surajah at Flassey. In this engagement the 
English numbered 3,000 against 50,000. 

"War witb tbe Frenoli, 1758-1760. Lally Tollendal, the 
French Governor-General, having captured Fort St. David, and made 
an unsuccessful attack on Madras in 1758, was defeated by Sir Eyre 
Coote at "Wandewash (1760). This victory secured the Camatic 

"Wars and Treaties witb tbe WaUve Cbieflh 1764-1 782.-- 
Sir Hector Monro defeated the Nabob of Oude at the battle of Buzar 
(1764), and in 1765 a treaty was concluded with Shah Alum, 
Emperor of Delhi, by which the Company obtained the sovereignty 
of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa. In 1767 Hyder Ali,King of Mysore, 
joined the Mahratta chiefs against the English and ravaged the 
Camatic. Feace was concluded in 1769. In 1780 he again over- 
ran the same district, and succeeded in taking Arcot. He was 
repulsed by Sir E. Coote in 1781, and in 1782 (the French having 
become his allies) was finally overthrown. The Camatic was saved 
by the battles of Forto Novo, FoUilore, and Amee. Hyder All died 
in 1782, and was succeeded by his son Tippoo Sahib. 

Mutiny of tbe Army, 1765. — During the period that Warren 
Hastings held office as first Governor-General of India several dis- 
turbances took place ; and when, in 1765, Lord Clire endeavoured 
to establish order by forbidding the bribes which had been offered 
by the native princes to the Company's officers, mutiny was the 
result. Upon this, Lord Clive, who had secured to himself the ap- 
pointment of Governor of Bengal, promptly cashiered Sir Robert 
Fletcher, the second in command, and sent the ringleaders to Cal- 
cutta for trial. 

Famine in Bengra.!* 1770. — This famine is computed to have 
destroyed one-third of the inhabitants of Bengal. 

IVar witb tbe X^encb, 1778. — During the War of American 
Independence Chandernagore and Fondicherry were taken, mainly 
through the skill of Warren Hastings. On August 4, 1778, the 
fortress of Gwalior was successfully stormed by Major Fopham. 
Fondicherry and Chandernagore were restored to the French in 1783. 

Vitt*8 Bill* 1784. — This bill greatly improved the government 
of India by the creation of the Board of Control at home, consisting 
of commissioners who were invested with supreme power over the 
civil and military government of the East India Company. . 

UTars witb Tippoo Sabib, 1783-1799. — Tippoo lost no time 
in trying to avenge his fa.ther'8 defeat at Axn^. H.^ took Bednore, 
snd, after a temporary truce, "waa deieatefli Aa^ "Let^ Osttcw^\% v^. 
Arikera (1791), The taking of "BangaiXowi "b^ 1/w^ ^TTssinSi& 
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followecL This fortress was, however, restored to Tippoo in the 
following year, when a treaty of peace was entered into. In 1799, 
Tippoo again becoming insubordinate, his capital, Seringapatam, was 
sncoessfully stormed by General Baiid, who lost his life in the at- 
tempt. Tippoo also was slain, and Mysore became a dependent 
State. 

ICabraUa llTar, 1802-1805.— The French liavlng aided three 
Mahratta chiefs, Holkar, Scindiah, and the Eajah of Bei'ar, in re- 
belling against their sovereign the Feiswah, Sir A. Wellesley (after- 
wards the Dnke of Wellington) and General Lake were despatched to 
snbdae them. Wellesley defeated the two latter chiefs at the battles 
of Assaye and Arganm (1803), while General Lake took Alighur, 
Belhi^ and Agra. In 1805 Bhurtpore was taken from Holkar, and 
the war ended. 

IRTar witti Vepaulf 1814-1816.— This war terminated by treaty 
in April 1815, but was renewed in 1816, when, aft6r scvordi defealn, 
the Nepanlese agreed ^ the treaty which had been made the your 
before. 

Ptadaree "Vrar, 1817-1818.— At the battle of Kirkco the 
Pindarees were defeated by the Marquis of Ilastings (1817). 

Tint SmineBe ^B7ar« 1824-1826. — Eangoon was taken by the 
English in May 1824, and the fort of Syriam in the followiug year. 
General Campbell subsequently defeated the enemy at Proome, aud 
Lord Combermere reduced the fortress of Bhurtpore. By a treaty 
of peace in February 1826 the war was concluded, and Assam, 
Aiacan, and Tenasserim added to the British possessions. 

Afiirlum llTap, 1 838-1 842.--The British, having joined Shah 
Soojah against Dost Mohammed, who had made himself sovereign of 
the Gabul district of Afghanistan, declared war in October 1838. 
In- August 1839 Cabul was captured under Sir John Keanc, and. 
Shah Soojah being established on his throne. Sir W. M'Naghten 
and Sir A. Bumes remained in Cabul as envoys, with a nimiber of 
British troops. In November and December (1841) the envoys and 
other officers were murdered, and the British quitted tlie city. In 
their retreat through the mountain passes nearly the whole of their 
number (21,000 men, women, and children) were either murdered by 
the Afgbuis or perished from fatigue. During the following year 
Cabul was re-conquered by Generals Pollock aud Nott, and the 
country evacuated. 

War witb Beinde, 1843. — ^During thia 'Mva.t ^v£ CiVi^\\&^'^'«c^\.^-^ 

gained a victory over 30,000 of the eiieTn"y «kt '^•eacftfe^. kiXKt "Cv:^^ 

hutle of Vubba (Hyderabad) the wliolo o£ S>diA^^^'& ^^\:a-xa'^'^ 
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tlie East India Company's dominions, and Sir Charles Napier made 
goremor. 

"War in Owalior, 1843. — The battles of Maharajpoor and 
Fuuniar were fought, and the fort of Gwalior was taken on De- 
cember 29, 1843. 

Sikb 'Wars, 1845-49.— The Sikhs of the Funjaub (Lahore), 
having declared wrfr in December 1845, crossed the Sutlej river, 
attacked the British at Ferozepore, and for some time held their 
ground against the Governor-General, Sir H. Hardinge, at Moodkee, 
where Sir Robert Sale was mortally wounded. The battles of 
Ferozeshah^ Aliwal, and Sobraon put an end to their incursions. 
In February 1846 Sir Ilugh (afterwards Lord) Gough occupied La- 
hore, and in March the treaty of Lahore was signed. In 1848 the 
murder of a Lieutenant Anderson led to the engagements of Kennyree 
and Hamnugger, and the siege of Mooltan. The victories of Chilian- 
wallah and Goojerat, under Lord Gough, and the surrender of the 
Sikh army, followed. The Funjaub was formally annexed to British 
India in March 1849. 

Second Burmese IVar, 1851-1853. — ^Eangoon was re-taken 
in 1852, and annexed with Fegu to the British dominions. 

iLnnexation of .Oade« 1856. — ^This extensive kingdom was 
annexed to the British territories in 1856. The ex-queen came to 
England to plead her cause in 1857) and died in Faris in 1858. 

The Indian Mutiny, 1857-1858. — ^A spirit of mutiny, which 
had been apparent in the Bengal army as far back as 1844, had deve- 
loped itself on the introduction of the Enfield rifle and its neces- 
sarily greased cartridges. The grease, which was composed of 
mutton fat and wax, was supposed by the malcontents to be the fat 
of swine and cows, and, consequently, unclean alike to the Hindoo 
and the Mahometan. In May several of the Sepoy regiments at 
Meerut were in open mutiny, and commenced by shooting Colonel 
Finnis and other oflBcers. Their next step, after having joined 
several other insurgent Bengal regiments, was to take possession of 
Delhi, which, although our chief arsenal, had been left unprotected 
by British troops. They endeavoured to seize the magazine, but 
Lieutenant Willoughby, after a gallant defence, ordered it to be 
exploded, and died of his wounds. Mutinies at Lucknow, Benares, 
Allahabad, Cawnpore, Nusseerabad, and many other towns followed. 
The Funjaub was saved by the prompt disbanding of the native regi- 
ments. The massacre of the garrison, al Cawnpore, irrespective of 
a^e and sex, by Nana Sahib, ia among t\i© most \i?LtTQ.mxi^ kA ^'^ 
bArbarities committed. He was d^i^aUd 9it"Eu\\^\v^oxft \il QtwxKt?^ 
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Havdlock, whorecoTored Cawnpore (July 17).* Delhi was re-taken 
under the command of Sir Archdale Wilson (September 20), and 
the king and his sons captured. On September 26 Sir Henry 
Harelock led the relief of Lncknow, which was besieged by the rebels, 
Sir James Outram and General Neill serving under him. The 
latter was killed in action, and Sir H. Hayelock died shortly after of 
dysentery at Alumbagh. The enemy finally evacuated before Sir 
Colin Campbell in March 1858. Tlie defeat of the natives at 
Jhansi by Sir Hugh Bose, and the re-taking of Gwalior, are the 
chief of the many other engagements. 

IMisolatlon of tbe Bast India Company, 1858. — The 
Dissolution of the East India Company was the most important 
result of the Indian mutiny. India now owns Queen Victoria as its 
Borereign, and is governed by a secretary of state and a council of 
fifteen members. By Proclamation of May 1876, the Queen took 
the title of • India Imperairix,* or ' Empress of India.' Henceforth 
the History of India will be treated in connection with the general 
history of the United Kingdom. {See p. 72.) 

PHneipal CoTcmors-Oeneral of India. — Warren Hastings 
1772-1786; Lord Cornwallis, 1786-1793; Lord Mornington (Mar- 
quia Wellesley), 1798-1805; Lord Minto, 1807-1813; Lord Moira 
(Marquis of Hastings). 1813-1823; Lord Amherst^ 1823-1828; Lord 
William Bentinck, 1828-1835; Lord Auckland, 1836-1842; Lord 
Ellenborough, 1812-1844; Lord Hardinge, 1844-1848; Lord Dal- 
housie, 1848-1855; Lord Canning, 1855-1858; Lord Elgin, 1862- 
1863 ; Sir John Lawrence (Lord Lawrence), 1863-1868 ; Lord Mayo, 
1868-1872; Lord Northbrook, 1872-1876; Lord Lytton, 1876-1880; 
Lord Ripon, 1880- 

* Nana Sahib e-^capcd. His fate is uncertain, but he is said to have died of 
fever in 1853. 
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APPENDIX VI. 
SlTGILZSn BZSTOSZCA& BZOaBAFBT. 

A LIST OF SOME OF THE FBIKCIFAL CHASACTEBS IN ENGLISH HISTOBT 

FB01£ B.C. 54 TO THE FBESENT DAT. 

THE ROMAN PERIOD. 

CassivelannuB, or Caswallon, b.c. 54. — ^A Britisli chief, who 
opposed Csesar at his secoud landmg, b.c. 54. 

CaractacuSf 1st century. — Son of Cynobelin (Shakespeare's 
Cymbeline), and King of the Silures, a people of South Wales. 
He opposed the Eomans under Ostorius Scapula ; but, being be- 
trayed by Cartismandua, Queen of the Brigantes (who inhabited 
the country between the Humber and the Tyne), he was finally 
made prisoner and carried to Home. His noble bearing procured 
him his release by Claudius, a.d. 60. 

Boadioea. — Ist century. — Queen of the Iceni, who revolted 
ngainst the Eoman rule, and burnt London. She killed herself 
A.D. 61, to avoid falling into the hands of the soldiers of Suetonius, 
by whom she had been defeated. 

Xiuoins, Prince of Britain. — 2nd century. — Called Lever Maur 
(the Great Light), The introduction of Christianity into BritfUn is 
ascribed to him. as be is said to have written to Pope Eleutherus 
for Christian teachers, and to have afterwards founded the see of 
Uandaff in 156. 

St. Alban.-3rd century.— The first Christian of Great Britain 
who suffered martyrdom. He was put to death (about 304), 
during the Diocletian persecution, at Verulamium, now called St. 
Albans after him. 

CaraiwiuB.— 3rd century.— A Menapian, who held the office of 
Count of the Saxon Shore {Comes Liitoris Saxonici). In 286 be 
usurped the rulership of Britain, but was killed in 294 by his own 
minister, AUectiis, 
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TEE SAXON PERIOD. 

Xlnsr Atrttmir. — 6th century. — ^Is supposod to have flourished at 
the time of the Saxon invasion, and to have been killed in Cornwall 
in 542 by his nephew Mordred. He opposed the invaders, whom he 
*in twelye great battles mining overthrew.' His traditional no- 
bility of character, his * round table ' of forty knights, his court at 
Caerlyon-npon-TJsk, and his burial in Avalon form the canvas 
upon which the Laureate has woven his ' Idylls of the King' {Floa 
Regum Arthurus). 

St. Auffiistiney d. 605. — ^First Archbishop of Canterbury. At 
the request of Pope Gregory I. he undertook a mission to England in 
597, and converted numbers of Anglo-Saxons. The British bishops, 
however, steadily opposed him. This Augustine must not be 
confounded with the Bishop of Hippo (354-430), who wrote the 
* Confessions.' 

St. Dnnstany 925-988. — Abbot of Glastonbury, and Archbishop 
of Canterbury. He did much to extend the Papal power in England, 
and is generally held to have first promoted the celibacy of the 
priesthood. 

Ckidwin, d. 1053. — ^Earl of Kent in the time of Edward the Con- 
fessor (who had married his daughter, Editha), and father of Harold 
II. The Goodwin Sands derive their name from this powerful 
nobleman, of whose estate they once formed part. 

Stlffaady d. 1070. — ^Archbishop of Canterbury. 

WILLIAM L 

X^aafirano, 1005-1089. — Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Sdgrar Atbelingr, d. 1120. — Heir to the throne. He was the 
grandson of Edmund Ironsidq, and lineal descendant of Alfred the 
Great. He died an old man, in the reign of Henry I., who had 
granted him a small pension. 

Bereward tbe Saxon. {See p. 10, s. 35.) 

WILLIAM IL 

AJiselmf 1033-1109. — A famous churchman and metaphysician, 
reckoned the founder of the Scholastic Philosophy. He was made 
Archbishop of Canterbury by William Kafus, with whom, however >e 
differed, and in consequence left the countty. "Saxitj Vt^sssJ^^^Nsn^sv 
to the primacy ; but he refused to lecewYCiam'^^^NA^^ist^V^^ ^c^^ 

1 2 
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And staff of office) at the hands of the king, holding that laymen 
could not confer the spiritual dignity. Pope Pascal II. supported 
him ; and Henry ultimately compromised with the pontiff* 

HENBY L 

Mand, niece of Sdrar Athelinr, (?. 1118. {See p. 13, s. 39, 
and note.) 
Sobert,9ake of Wormandy, 1060-1135. {Seei^, 13, ss. 38, 39.) 

STEPHEN, 

Matilda of Ai^on, 1102-1165.— Daughter of Henry I., and 
styled the 'Empress Maud.' Married (1) Henry V., Emperor of 
Germany; (2) Geoffrey Plantagenet, Count of Anjou. {See pp. 13, 
14, ss. 39, 42.) 

HENBY 11. 

Wicliolas Breakspear, 1100-1159. — The only Engl.shman 
that was ever made Pope. He bore the title of Adrian IV., and gave 
Henry IL a bull to conquer Ireland, on condition that he would hold 
it as a fief of the Church. 

Tbomas & Socket, 1119-1170. — Archbishop of Canterbury. 
{See p. 17, s. 46.) 

Strongrbow, d. 1 176. — Kichard de Clare, Earl of Pembroke. Con- 
quered Ireland, of which he was made seneschal by Henry II. {See 
p. 17, s. 46.) 

BICHARD I. 

Blondel. — The minstrel of tradition who discovered King 
Kichard's prison in the Tyrol. The story has been traced to a 
French thirteenth-century romance. 

JOHN, 

Prince Arthur, 1187-1203.— Son of Geoffrey, Duke of Brittany, 
John's elder brother ; and heir to the crown. {See p. 19, s. 63.) 

Stephen Xiangrton, d. 1228. — A cardinal — an Englishman by 
birth — named by Pope Innocent III. to the see of Canterbury in 
opposition to King John. He incited the barons to procure the 
signing of Magna Charta. 
Mobert TitxwalteTm — General in clue^ o^ th.^ barons who signed 
the Charter, andstjled ' Marshal of the Aimj oi Qco^l a.Ti^\}t^^'^Kjc^ 
Church/ 
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HENRY in. 

^VilUam, Barl of Pembroke, <?. 1218. — Aided Langton in 
obL'ging John tx) sign Magna Charta. He was Protector of England 
daring the commencement of the reign of Henry TTT., and defeated 
Prince Louis of France at the second battle of Lincoln in 1217. 

Bubert de Bnrgrta, d. ] 243.— Earl of Kent (See p. 20, s. 57.) 

Simon de Montfort, 1206-1265. — ^Earl of Leicester, and 
brother-in-law of the king, having married his sister, Eleanor. 
He raised a rebellion, and defeated Henry at the battle of Lewes, 
where the king and his eldest son, Prince Edward, were taken 
prisoners. He was afterwards defeated and killed at Evesham 
by the royalists under Prince Edward, who had escaped. Simon 
de Montfort is regarded as the founder of the House of C!ommons. 

Sobin Boodf 13th century. — An outlaw of Sherwood Forest, in 
Nottingham. Scott ('Ivanhoe') places him in the reign of 
Bichard L 

EDWARD L 

UeweUyD, 1224-1282. -Prince of Wales, killed in 1282, when 
the conquest of Wales was completed. 

Sir 'WTilUam "WaUace, 1270-1305.— A famous Scotch patriot. 
He defeated the forces of Edward I. at the battle of Cambusken- 
neth (Stirling); but, losing that of Falkirk (1298), was ultimately 
betrayed into the king's hands by his friend Sir John Monteith, 
and, being convicted on a chaige of treason, was hanged, drawn, 
and quartered. 

Tolm Baliolf 1259-1314.~Declared King of Scotland by Ed- 
ward I. {See p. 22, s. 69.) He revolted, was defeated at Dunbar, 
resigned the crown, and died abroad. 

EDWARD U. 

Piers Cktveston, d. 1312. — A Gascon. One of the unworthy 
favourites of Edward II. He was executed by the barons in 1312, 

Tliomas, Sari of Lancaster, 1275-1322. — Eebelled against 
Edward. He was defeated at the battle of Boroughbridge, and 
afterwards executed. 

Bugrb le Bespenser, d. 1326. — ^Another of the king^s favourites; 
executed by the barons in 1326. 

Bobert Bruce, 1274-132S. — Grandson of one of the comyeti- 

tors for the crown of Scotland, "w\x\ch, \i^ >i\va ^^\\s»!aMS^ ^ 

£dmard L, had fallen to John BaViol. M ^^\vd*i^ ^^-sbSiicL^^T^iR.^ 
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rebelled against the English supremacy, and, though for a time 
kept in check Ly the power of Edward, at last obtained the free- 
dom of his country at the battle of Banuockbum, and was cxowifed 
King of Scotland under the title of Bobert L 

Soflrer Mortimer, First Barl of March, 1287-1330. — ^The 
.S^gysthus of * the she-wolf of France,' Isabella, Edward's queen. 
He dethroned the unhappy king, and caused him to be barbarously 
murdered at Berkeley Castle, in GQ,oucester8hire. In his turn, he 
was surprised by Edward UI., and hanged at Tyburn. 

EDWARD UI. 

Sdward tbe Black Prince, 1 330-1 376.'-Son of Edward III., 
and father of Eichard II. Won the battles of Creasy, Poictiers, 
and Najara in Spain. He was called the * Black Prince ' from, the 
colour of the armour he wore at Cressy. His fame is clouded by his 
butchery of the inhabitants of Limoges, who had revolted against 
him. 

Jotan •'Wyelif, 1324-1384.— An English divine and early Ee- 
former, whose followers were called Wycliffites or Lollards. Their 
doctrines were nearly those of the subsequent Beformation. Wydif 
made a translation of the Bible, circa 1380. 

Jobn of Oaunt, 1340-1399.— Fourth son of Edward III., and 
protector of Wyclif. By his first wife, Blanche, Duchess of Lan- 
caster, he was the father of Henry IV., the first of the House of 
Lancaster ; by his third wife, Catherine Swineford, whose issue was 
legitimated by Eichard III., he was the great-grandfather of Mar- 
garet Beaufort, mother of Henry VII., the first of the Tudors. 

lUCHAUD IL 

Wat Tyler, d. 1381. — The name assumed by the leader of an 
insurrection in Essex at the commencement of this reign, who was 
killed in 1381 by Sir William Walworth, Lord Mayor of London, 
for his insolent bearing at a meeting between the king and the 
rioters in Smithfield. 

Benry Bolingrbroke, 1366-1413. — ^Duke of Hereford, son of 
Jolm of Gaunt, and afterwards Henry IV, 

HENRY IV. 

Hotspur, 1364-1403.— Sir Henry Percy, son of the first Earl of 
Ndrtbumberland ; fought at Otterbum and HomUdou Hill ; killed 
at the battle of ^Shrewsbury in 1403. 
O-wen Glenaower, 1349-1415.— A. 'Wddi eVi^S-vvai, ^sc«aXr 
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grandson of Llewellyn, the last prince of Wales. Conspired with 
the Percies against Henry IV. 

Bamuiid ntorttmer, Barl of llKaroli« 1392-1424.— Heir to 
the throne. (See p. 26, s. 95.) 

Sir Riobard IVliittliirton* — An opulent mercliant and citizen 
^of London, who was Lord Mayor in 1397, 1406, and 1419. 

* 

HENRY r. 

BIr Tolm OldoasUOf &ord Cobtaam, 13C0-1418. — A 
Wycliffite and soldier, who was humt at the stake for heresy in 
St. Giles's Fields. 

HENRY VI. 

Joan of Arc, XtSald of Orleans, 1412-1431. (See p. 30, 

s. 105.) 

Jobn, 9ake of Bedford, 1389-1435.— Third son of Henry IV., 
and made Regent of France at the death of Henry V, Won the 
battle of Vemeuil, 1424. 

Bnmplirey, Bnke of Gloncester, 1447. — Fourth son of 

ft 

Henry. IV. ; accused of treason, and afterwards murdered. 

Tack Cade, d, 1450. — ^An Irishman, who, imder the name of John 
Mortimer, raised a Yorkist rebellion. He ultimately became a 
fugitive, and was killed by a gentleman of Sussex named Iden. 
(See p. 30, s. 106.) 

Jolan Talbot, Barl of Shrewsbury, 1373-1453. — A famous 
captain under Bedford in the French war. He afterwards became 
Lord Justice of Ireland, and was killed at the battle of Chastilloii, 
1453. 

Oiren Tudor, d, 1461. — A Welsh gentleman, who married 
Catherine of Valois, the widow of Henry V. His son, Edmund 
Tudor, married Margaret Beaufort, and was the father of Henry 
VII. He fought on the Lancastrian side at Mortimer's Cross, and 
was beheaded after the battle. 

EDWARD IV. 

Bictaard WeyiUe, Barl of "Warwick, 1420-1471. — Surnamed 
the ' king-maker/ because he dethroned Henry VI. and Edward IV. 
He was killed at the battle of Bamet. His daughter, Anne Neville, 
married Eichard III. 

Tirilliam Caxton, 1420^-1492. — A citizen of London, who first 
practised pnnting in tliis country. H\a ea.T\\fcaV. \s«v3La*\^\i^^'^^^ ^a 
A^re been a translation from the French, eii\A\\ci^^ Tfta ^^iscka -SiasS. 
riajre of the Chesse/ 
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mCUABD III. 

Benry Stafford* Bnke of BnoktnytiJMn, d, 148S. — Beheaded 
by Eichard III. 

HENRY Vn. 

Sir James TyrreL — Murderer of Edward V. and hia brother 
in the Tower, and executed in this reign for treason. 

Xiambert Sin&nel. — An impostor who personated Edward, Earl 
of Warwick, son of the Duke of Clarence, and was defeated £t 
Stcke in 1487. {See p. 36, s. 126.) 

Perkin ixrarbeek, d, 1499. — Anotlier impostor, hung at Tybnm 
in 1499, who pretended to be the Richard, Duke of York, murdered 
by Tyrrel in the Tower. {See p. 36, s. 128.) 

Sebastian Cabot, 1477-1557. — A Venetian, who had settled in 
Bristol. He made a voyage westward under Henry VII., discoTeriog 
Newfoundland and other places. 

HENRY Vin. 

Tbomas llTolsey, 1471-1530. — The repnted son of a butcher 
at Ipswich, who rose to be sole adviser of Henry Vlll., Lord Chaq- 
cellor, and Archbishop of York. At the death of Adrian YL he 
tried to be Pope. He opposed Henry's divorce from Catherine 
of Arragon, and was disgraced in consequence. He was afterwards 
reinstated in his see of York ; but being summoned to London on a 
charge of high treason, contrived by bis enemies at court, he died on 
the road at Leicester Abbey. ' Had I but served God as diligently 
as I have served the king. He would not have given me over in my 
grey hairs,' were his words a little before his dealh. 

Sir Tbomas More, 1480-1535.— Lord High Cliancellor. He 
was beheaded for denying the royal supremacy and the legality of 
the marriage with Anne Boleyn. He was the author of a politioo- 
philosophical work called * Utopia ; or. The Happy Republic' 

IRTiUiain Tyndale« 1484-1536.— A Reformer who translated 
the Bible, and was burnt at Antwerp in 1536. 

Tboxnas Cromwell, 1490-1540. — Succeeded Wolsey as minister, 
and was beheaded for recommending Ann of Cleves to Henry as hid 
wife. 

EDWARD VI. 

TbomoM, Zord Seymour, d, 1549. — Exother of Jane Seymour 
and Lord High Admiral. He married CaWiervn^ "£mt, V\^^^ ksJI 
Benry VJIL, and at her death paid his aAdie^s^au V> V^^ ^voKMik 
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Elizabeth. Ho was executed in 1649 for plotting against hie brother, 
the Duke of Somerset. 

IVUliam Xett, d. 1549. — ^A tanner, who raised a rebellion in 
Norfolk. He was defeated and banged. 

Bdward Seymour, Bake of Somerset, d, l/)52.— Brother of 
Jane Seymour, and Protector of Engknd. Executed for plotting 
against the Duke of Northumberland. 

MAnr L 

John Badlejr, Bnke of Wortbumberland, 1502-1553. — 
Pather of Lord Guildford Dudley, executed as a traitor for promoting 
the succession of Lady Jane Grey. (See p. 40, s. 149.) 

Sir Tbomas IRTjratt, 1520-1554. — Headed a formidable Pro- 
testant insurrection m favour of Lady Jane Grey, and was beheaded. 

XAdy Jane Grey, 1537-1554. — Beheaded with her husband 
in 1554. (^p. 39, s. 146.) 

Bnffh Dbatimer, 1472-1555. Wictaolas Sidley, 1500-1555. 
— Bishops of Worcester and London. Reformers, burned at the 
stake as heretics. 

Steptaen Gardiner, 1483-1555. Bishop of Winchester. Ed- 
miind Bonner, 1500-1569. Bishop of London. — Chief instruments 
of Mary's persecutions of the Protestants. 

Tbomas Cranmer, 1489-1556. — Archbishop of Canterbury 
under Henry VIIL, whose divorce from Catherine of Arragon he 
pronounced. Under Edward VI. he assisted in framing the present 
Liturgy, and in Mary's reign he. was burned at the stake for heresy. 

Seirinald, Cardinal Pole, 1500-1558.— Papal legate. He 
succeeded Cranmer as Archbishop of Canterbury. 

ELIZABETH. 

SaTld Hizzio, 1540-1566. A musician and favourite of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, murdered by Damley and his adherents. 

Benry, Kord Samley, 1541-1567. — Second husband and 
cousin of Mary, Queen of Scots, being a grandson of Margaret^ 
daughter of Henry VII. Murdered in 1567. 

Tbomas Howard, Bnke of ZTorfolk, 1536-1572. — (S^ p. 
41,8.154.) 

Jobn Xnox, 1505-1572.— The eloquent, enthusiastic, and fear- 
less leader of the Scotch Eeformers. 

j-amemt Xarl of Botbwell, d, 1578.— 'tVv\T\\v^^'^wA^'L"'^^3sc^^ 
Queen of Scots, and believed to Ua^e "been eoTait^xxx^ \\3l^«x.^v?^^ 
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death. After the battle of Carbery Hill he fled to Denmark, where 
ho died insane in 1578. 

jELntliony Babinffton, 1586.— (iS^re p. 41, s. 155.) 

Sir PliUip Sidney, 1554-1586.— Soldier, courtier, and poet. 
Author of a prose romance culled ' Arcadia.' He died of a wound 
received at Zutpheu. 

Mary, Queen of Soots, 1542-1587. — Married (1) Francis U. 
of France; (2) Henry, Lord Damley; (3) James, Earl of BothwelL 
Executed in 1587. (See p. 41, s. 156.) 

Robert Badley,Barl of &eioester, 1532-1588. — ^An unworthy 
favourite of Elizabeth, who is said to haye murdered his wife. Amy 
Kobsart, in the hope of marrying the queen. 

Sir Franois IRralsingrbaniy 1536-1590. — ^A statesman, diplo- 
matist, and favourite of Elizabeth. He was Secretary of State in 
1573. 

Sir Francis Brake, 1545-1596. — ^A £imous captain, who 
served against the Armada, and circumnavigated the globe. 

Ceoilf Xiord Burleiffb, 1520-1598. — ^A wise minister, and Eliza- 
beth's chief adviser. He took a distinguished part in the establishment 
of the reformed religion. His son, Eobert Cecil, Earl of Salis- 
bury (1550-1612), was minister under Elizabeth imd James L, after 
his father. 

Boberty Barl of Bssez, 15G7-1 601.— Queen Elizabeth's fa- 
vourite. {8:e p. 41, s. 160.) 

Cbarles Boward, &ord Bffingrbam, 1536-1624.— The Catholic 
Lord High Admiral of England. .Commanded the English fleet 
against the Armada. 

JAMES I. 

Bobert Carr, Barl of Somerset, d. 1645. — One of the fa- 
vourites of James, who made him Earl of Somerset. He formed an 
illicit connection with the Countess of Essex, and when 

Sir Tbomas Overbury, 1581-1613, opposed his mamage with 
her, he had him committed to the Tower, where, by the contrivance 
of Somerset and his paramour, he was murdered. James pardoned 
the murderers ; and it is supposed that in doing so he was desirous 
of preventing the disclosure of secrets in which he himself was 
implicated. 

Arabella Stuart, 1575-*1615. (See p. 42, s. 162.) 

Francis, Xiord Baeon, 1561-1626.-^Fhilosopher, statesman, 
^arryer, and historian. Author of the *'SoTam OT^-o^ocm.' wid other 
n^orisr, Eis drst great patron was t3ieunioxt\m«b\.^"Eai\Kjl'E«!6Kx.\ 
/"ot he conducted the impeachment of tli&t "no^Aeiawx \o iQs^«\a& 
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eoQrt to Queen Elizabeth. Under King James he was made 
Viscount St Alban and Lord Chancellor ; but he was afterwards 
impeached, degraded, and imprisoned upon the charge of taking 
bribes from suitors in Chancery. 

Sir Walter Ralelgb, 1552-1618.— Visited America, from which 
he is said to have brought back the potato and tobacco. Distioguished 
himself at the defeat of the Armada. Took part in the Main Plot 
of 1603, which was made the pretext for his execution several years 
later, upon the occasion of his disastrous expedition to Guiana. He 
wrote a * History of the World.* 

Oewpge VUllerSy Bake of Buoklngrham, 1692 -1628.— A 
brilliant profligate, who succeeded Carr in the king's favour, and 
afterwards in that of his son, Charles I. He was stabbed by one 
FeltOD, while preparing at Portsmouth for the tliird expedition 
againist Eochelle. 

CHABLES I. 

TbonuWWentwortli, aarl of Strafford, 1593-1641. — ^Was 
at first a member of the Eoundhead party, but afterwards passed 
over to the king, and became, as he called it, * Thorough ; * i.e. an 
advocate of absolute monarchy, maintained by military force. In 
1633-40 he was deputy-lieutenant of Ireland, which he reduced to 
profound subordination. He was finally impeached by the Long 
Parliament, tried for high treason, condemned, and executed. 

Toliii Bampden, 1594-1643. — A distinguished patriot. He 
refused to pay * ship-money,' (See p. 46, s. 170.) For this he was 
tried, fined, and imprisoned. He was afterwards one of the ' Five 
Members' (see p. 47, s. 177)» fought on the Parliament side at 
the battle of Chalgrove Field, and died subsequently of wounds re- 
ceived there. 

&noliui Carj, Vlseonnt Falkland, 1610-1643.— On the 
Parliament side before the civil war, but killed on that of the king 
at Newbury. He was a man of splendid attainments, made a 
soldier only by the state of his country. In his last days the word 
* peace * was constantly on his lips. • 

Jolm Pyniff 1584-1643. — Conducted the impeachment of Straf- 
ford, whom he hated. One of the * Five Members,' the others being 
Hampden, Haselrig, Holies, and Strode. {See p. 47, s. 177.) 

lirilUam &aad, Arobblsbop of Canterbury, 1573-1645. — 
A zealous persecutor of the Puritans, and very cruel in the Star 
Chamber. Beheaded in 1645. 

MQbert Bevereaz, Barl of Bssex, \5^*I-\^\^,---k^Tsssas>sS«t 
tt the Parliamentary army. 
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James Grabam, Marquis of Montrose, 1612-1650. — ^A firm 
Eoyalist. After winning several battles for Charles, he was defeated 
at Pbiliphaugh. In 1660 he was taken and hanged, after an in- 
effectual attempt in Scotland in favour of Charles II. 

Znig^o Jones, 1572-1652. — A celebrated architect, who built 
Whitehall Palace. 

^Sirilliam Barvey, 1578-1657.— A celebrated physician, who 
aiscovered the circulation of the blood. 

Tbomas, &ord Fairfiiz, 1611-1671. — A commander in the 
Parliamentary army. 

Prtnce Supert, 1619-1682.— Son of Elizabeth, Queen of 
Bohemia, sister of Charles I. One of the bravest of the Boyalists. 
In Charles II.'s reign he was Lord High Admiral. 

THE COMMONWEALTH AND JPROTECTORATES, 



Zreton, 1610-1651. — A republican general, son-in-law of 
Oliver Cromwell, and one of the regicides. 

Admiral Blake, 1599-1657. — A great naval commander. Re- 
peatedly beat the Dutch under Van Tromp, demolished the fort of 
Tunis, and set fire to the Spanish fieet at Santa Cruz. He died on 
board his ship when returning to England after this last exploit. 

Jobn Bradsliaiir, 1586-1659. — President of the High Commis- 
sion, and one of the regicides. 

Sir Barry Vane, 1612-1662. — A staunch republican, but no 
regicide, and therefore unjustly executed by Charles II. on his coming 
to the throne. 

Georgre Monk, Bake of Albemarle, 1608-1670.— Com« 
manded the army in Scotland. After Cromwell's death he was instru- 
mental in bringing about the Eestoration. 

CHARLES U. 

Benrietta of Orleans, 1644-1670. — Daughter of Charles I., 
and married to the Duke of Orleans. Ancestress of the present 
Orleanist heir to the French t^J^one. 

Bdward Byde, Xiord Clarendon, 1608-1674. — Minister of 
Charles II. James II., when Duke of York, married his daughter 
Anne, the mother of the Protestant princesses Mary and Anne. He 
was thought to have recommended Catherine of Braganza as wife to 
Charles II., in order that his own grand-daughters might, as indeed 
tJiejr did, succeed to the throne. On this account, and also because 
pfthe sale of Dunkirk to France, andt\voVT\\\m^\Lao^>i\v'^l>\i5wi\ivck. 
the Mod way off Woolwich and Chatliam, ^ \K\ii^ V\Oclqm\. ^xwAsq^ 
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or parallel in English history, he became no less unpopular with the 
people than the strictness of his Protestantism and the austerity of 
his manners had made him already with the court. Being impeached, 
he fled to France, and died ultima \ely at Eouen, where he wrote his 
* History of the Great Eebellion/ 

Tames Sliarp, 1618-1679.— Having deserted the Presbyterians, 
Sharp was created Archbishop of St. Andrews, but eighteen years 
afterwards he paid the penalty of his apostacy and of his per- 
secuting spirit, for a body of Covenanters fell upon him at Magus 
Muir, dragged him from his carriage, and murdered him. 

Anthony AsMey Cooper« Barl of Sbaftesbury, 1621-1683. 
— Chancellor of the Exchequer in this reign ; a member of the 
'Cabal' {see p. dl, s. 206), and the Achitophel of Drydeu's 
' Absalom and Achitophel.' He died an exile in Holland, whither 
he had retired upon the failure of his plots to exclude the Duke of 
York from the throne. 

IVllUam, Kord Sussell* 1639-1683.— Executed for complicity 
m the Eye House Plot. {See p. 62, s. 217.) 

Alfiremon Sidney* 1617-1683. — A republican, who in Lis youth 
fought in the ranks of the Parliamentarians, and author of ' Dis- 
conrses Concerning Government.* He shared the fate of Russell. 

Sir TIT. Temple, 1628-1698. — An eminent writer, statesman, 
and diplomatist, who especially distinguished himself in bringing 
about the Triple Alliance {see p. 51, s. 207) and the marriage . 
between "William of Orange and the Princess Mary. 

Titos Gates, 1619-17D5.— (iS^p. 51, s. 211.) 

&ord 9an1»y, 1631-1712.— Minister of Charles II. after the fall 
of the * Cabal.' Subsequently impeached by the House of Commons, 
and committed to the Tower, for ^ding the king in his intrigues, but 
admitted to bail. President of the Council in the Convention Par- 
liament, 1689. 

Sir Cbristoptaer VtrreUt 1632-1723.— A celebrated architect, 
who rebuilt St. Paul's Cathedral after the fire of London. 

JAMES IL 
James, Bake of Xlfonmoatta, 1649-1685. — Natural son of 
Charles II. by Lucy "Walters. Won the battle of Bothwell Bridge 
over the Covenanters. Eebelled against James; was defeated at 
Sedgemoor, made prisoner, and executed in 1685. 

ikreliibald Campbell, Sari of Argryllf d. 1685.— Eebelled 
against James in Scotland ; was taken, and ftiL^cvx\iei^. 
J'udge JettteyB, 1640-1689,— Loid ILvi\i C\v'a.\i<ti^'3^. \i^^^^ 
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tho supreme judge's ermine by his atrocious cruelties in the Westere 
Assizf", after Monmouth's rebellion. At the abdication of James he 
would probably have fietllen a Tictim to the popular indignation had 
he not been \nthdrawn from it by speedy imprisonment in the Towei^ 
^vhero he died, from the combined effects of fright, remorse^ drink, 
and disonse. 

Joliiiv Xiord 8oiiier«v 1650-1716.— Chief Justice. Principal 
aulbor of tho 'Bill of Rights/ and a marked contrast to the fore- 
going^. He defended the Seven Bishops (see p. 53, s. 221), and was 
created Lord Chancellor by William III. 

'UnUiam Penn, 1644-1718.— A Quaker, son of the Admiral 
Penn who took Jamaica in the Spanish war of 1 655. He -wais an 
enthusiast for liberty of conscience, and a fearless defends of his 
sect. He founded the colony of Pennsylvania, U.S., in 1681. 

WILLIAM III. 

Graham of Claverlionsef Marqais of IHrndee, 1650-1689. 

— Defeated by tho Covenanters at Drumclog in 1679. He espoused 
the cause of James II. in Scotland, and was killed at the battle of 
Killiecrankie, which he won over Mackay. 

ilTmand, Bake of Soliomberg, 1619-1690.— One of William's 
bravest generals, who was killed at the battle of the Boyne. 

George SaviUe, Marqais of BalifiuCf 1 630-1 OOS.—Mtnister 
of Charles II., James II., and William. The accomplished leader 
of the neutral political body called * The Trimmers,' which opposed 
tho excesses of either party, whether Whig or Tory, that was for the 
time being in the ascendant. 

Tolin Balrymple, XMTaster of Stairi 1673-1707. — Scotch 
secretary of State at the time of the massacre of G-lencoe. (See p. 
64, s. 231.) 

Admiral Benbow, 1650-1702. — A distinguished naval com- 
mander, who died of wounds received in the West Indies. 

Godart van Ginkel, 1630-1703.— Another of William's gene- 
rals, who won the battle of Aughrim, and became Earl of Athlonc. 

Admiral BasseU, 1651-1727 Defeated the French Admiral 

Tourville, off La Hogue. 

ANNE. 

Sir Cloadesley Sbovelf 1650-1707. — A famous admiral, who 
blockaded Toulon in this reign, and was lost off the Scilly Isles 
on his return. 
BirOeorge JSookef 1650-1709. — Ano^Ket iaxwoAxa \)Amvc^^^R>Q!:^ 
took Gibraltar in 1704. 
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' SldneTf Karl of Ckidolpbln* 1630-1712.— Loid High Trea- 
surer in this and the prerions reign. 

Jolan dkvlrolillly Bnke of BKarllioronrlif 1650-1722.— Eng- 
land's greatest general after Wellington. For James he helped to 
win the battle of Sedgemoor ; for William he won Cork and Kinsale ; 
for Anne, Blenheim, Kamillies, Oudenarde, and Malplaquet. Under 
William he plotted for James ; under Anne he was disgraced, but 
was restored to favour by George I., in whose reign he died. Love of 
money and want of principle cloud his fame. His wife, Sarali 
JenaingUf Baobess of Marlborougrli (1660-1744), was Anne*s 
&vourite and chief adviser imtil they quarrelled. 

Sr« Henry Sacbeverell, 1672-1724. — A Tory divine, who 
preached passive obedience and non-resistance to regal authority, 
for which offence he was unwisely impeached by the Whig ministry, 
and became very popular in consequence. 

Sobert HarlesTf Barl of Oxford, 1661-1724. — A minister in 
the reign of Anne, and of William and Mary. He was impeached by 
the Whigs in the reign of George I., and imprisoned for treason for 
two years. 

AblraU HUl (MM. Masham), d. 1734.— A favourite, who sue 
ceeded the Duchess of Marlborough with the queen, and showing 
herself as meek and submissive as her predecessor was arrogant and 
overbearing, precipitated that predecessor's fall, and with it the fall 
of the Whig ministry. 

Clftarles BCordaunt, Barl of PeterborouiTliv 1658-1735. — 
Commanded the English forces in Spain, and took Barcelona. 

Henry St. ^oliny Visoount Solingrbroke, 1678-1751. — ^A 
celebrated Tory statesman in this reign. Wrote the * Patriot King.* 
He was impeached by the Whigs, in the succeeding reign, for plotting 
the restoration of the Catholic Stuart line. 



GEORGE I. 

James Badcllire« Barl of Berwentwater, 1689-1716. 
muiiam Ckirdoitf Kord Xenmure, 1643-1716. — Adherents of 
the *01d Pretender;* executed in 1716. {See p. 69, s. 249.) 

I'olm Bmkine, Barl of XMTar, 1671-1732.— Baised a rebellion 
in Scotland in favour of the * Old Pretender,' but was defeated at 
Sheriffmuir. (8ee^, 59, s. 249.) 

rranols Atterbury, 1662-1732.— Bishop of EockeatAT. A 
very le&med and eloquent writer on tYi© 3aco\i\\,^ «v^^. ^\s^ 'jS. 
TowB and pensdties was brought into the liot^^ ^^^\^^\. ^^ssa. Hsst 
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being concerned in a Jacobite plot, and he was found guilty and 
banished for life. 

'WUliam Maxwell, XKird MltliLidale, 1702-1744.— An ad- 
herent of the * Old Pretender/ sentenced to death with Derwentwater 
and Kenmure. He escaped by changing clothes with his wife the 
night before the day fixed for his execution. 

James Stuart, 1688-1765. — Son of James IL, and commonly 
called the * Old Pretender.* After the unsuccessful attempts of the 
foregoing on his behalf, he retired to Eome, where he died in 1765. 

GEOnaE IL 

Sir Robert \(ralpole, 1676-1745.— Prime Minister of the two 
first Georges. Notwithstanding his dictum that 'every man has 
his price* (his own being a picture by Cuyp or Bubens), and the un- 
blushing corruption of the time, the country unquestionably prospered 
and grew rich under his long and peaceful administration. A power- 
ful coalition of his enemies at length compelled him to resign, when 
he was pensioned and made Earl of Orford. 

Benry Pelbam, 1695-1754 ^Prime Minister from 1745 to 1754. 

Admiral John ^yn^t 1704-1757. — Failed to relieve Minorca, 
which was taken by the French. Byng was tried by court-martial, 
and shot, in the indignant words of Voltaire, ^pour encourager le$ 
autres* 

Admiral Sdward Vernon, 1684-1757.— Took Porto Bello, in 
the Isthmus of Darien, from the Spaniards ; but was repulsed off 
Carthagena. 

Tames "Wolfe, 1726-1759.— A famous general, who captured 
Quebec, but was killed in the battle which he won before it. 

Admiral Xiord Anson, 1697-1 762. — Circumnavigated the globe, 
and, capturing a galleon returning from Mexico with treasure, came 
back with fabulous riches. He beat the French off Finisterre, 
but was afterwards repulsed in his turn at Cherbourg. 

IXTilUam Polteney, Sari of Batli, 1682-1764.— The most able 
and considerable of Walpole's opponents. 

IRTiUiam, Bake of Cumberland, 1721-1765.— Second son of 
George II. and Commander of the Forces. He was defeated by 
Marshal Saxe at Fontenoy, and defeated the Young Pretender at 
Culloden, where his cruelties earned him the name of 'the Butcher.* 

Tbomas Pelham, Bnke of ZTewcastle, 1694-1768. — ^Henry 
JPelham'a brother, who succeeded him foT a. -jear or two, but was 
compelled to resign, Smollett has "bit^^BTV^ xV^cvAft^i t^ivtsx. \ii ^^^ 
'Adventures of an A*,om.' 
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&ord Clive, 1725-1774. — Founded the British Empire iu India; 
von the battles of Arcot and Plassey, and greatly extended our power 
in the East. He was impeached on his return from India in 1767 
for abuse of power, but acquitted. He died by his own hand in 
1774. 

'WllUam Pitt, Sari of CHatbam, 1708-1778.— The 'Great 
Commoner.' Succeeded Walpole in 1742, and conducted the ' Seven 
Years' War.* 

&ord O€or§re SackviUe, 1716-17S5.~(iS^ p. 61, s. 267.) 

Cl&arles Sdward Stuart, 1720-1788. — Grandson of James II., 
and commonly styled the * Young Pretender.' Made an attempt to 
regain the crown, but was defeated at CuUoden. He escaped, and 
died at Rome many years afterwards. 

GEORGE III. 

&ord Heatblleld, 1718-1790.— Successfully defended Gibraltar 
for more than three years against the combined French and Spanish 
fleet. Charles of ^pain was in the habit of asking daily if the place 
was taken, and to the invariable negative always returned — * It will 
be soon.* We still, however, hold the ' Key of the Mediterranean.' 

Jobn, &ord Bute, 1713-1792. — Prime Minister at the be- 
ginning of this reign. He became very unpopular, and in 1763 
resigned of&ce. 

abord Georgre Ctordon, 1750-1793.— (<S^6 p. 62, s. 277.) 

'WlUiam Murray, Xiord Mansfield, 1 705-1793.—* The silver- 
tongued Murray,' who was Lord Chief Justice in this reign. 

Toliii IRTllkes, 1727-1 797. — A seditious and profligate dema- 
gogue, who attacked government in the * North Briton,' and was 
arrested on a general warrant, which was subsequently pronounced 
illegal. He was then expelled from Parliament, re-elected, and his 
re-election reversed. He proved ultimately quite unworthy of the 
public confidence, and sank into forgotten insignificance. 

Bdmund Burke, 1728-1797. — A great author and statesman, 
who wrote an essay on the * Sublime and Beautiful,' joined in the 
impeachment of Warren Hastings, and took an active part against 
the French Eevolution. 

Georgre TtTashingrton, 1732-1799. — ^Led the Americans in the 
War of Independence, which he ultimately brought to a successful 
issue by surrounding Lord Comwallis at York Town, and compelling 
him to capitulate. He was thereupon made the first President of 
the United Statea, He left an unstained. T«^u\aX\OTi, ^xA Vy?^ \i\s:Sisv« 
dajr ia kept to this day by his countTymeu, 

K 
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Admiral Kord Bowe* 1725-1799.— Belieyed Gibraltar, and 
obtained the victory over the French fleet of the first of Juno. 

Admiral Adam Banoaa, 1731-1804. — Won the Battle of 
Gamperdown over the Butch. 

XKird ComwalUSf 1738-1805. — Served in America, where he 
capitulated to Waflhington at York Town in 1781. Viceroy of Ireland 
during the Irish Bebellion of 1799. Afterwards Govemor-G-eneriil 
of India, where he regained the laurels he had lost in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Horatio, &ord Viscomit Welsoiif 1758-1805. — ^More than half 
won St. Vincent's. Won the battles of the Nile, the Baltic, and 
Trafalgar, in which last, happier than Wellington, who survived the 
gratitude of his country for nearly a quarter of a century, he died at 
the height of his popularity. He was buried in St Paul's, but the 
country he had served neglected her greatest admiral's dying prayer 
in behalf of his surviving daughter. 

Cliarles James Fox, 1749-1806. — In fietvour of the Erench 
Revolution, and opposed to the French Eevolutionary war. He was 
styled the great opponent of Pitt, and wrote an historical fragment, 
on the Eeign of James II. 

ixruuam Pitt, 1 759-1 806.~Son of Earl Chatham, styled 'the 
pilot that weathered the storm ; ' though, in point of fact, he was 
shipwrecked, dying prematurely worn out by chagrin and disap- 
pointment at the failure of all his leagues against Napoleon, \rhich 
had involved the country in an enormous national debt during his 
brilliant but disastrous premiership. 

Sir Jolm Moore, 1761-1809.— Won the battle of Corunna, 
where he lost his life. 

Admiral &ord CoUing^wood, 1748-1810.— NeLson's chief 
captain. 

Siotaard Brinsley Sberidan, 1751-1816. — Co-impeacher with 
Burke and Fox of Warren Hastings, upon which occasion he made 
his famous ' Begum speech,' which is said to have made an unparal- 
leled impression on the House of Commons. The life of this 
brilliant orator and dramatist was passed in pecimiary difficulties and 
careless dissipation. He died miserably, and was buried in West- 
minster Abbey. 

"Waxren Bastings, 1733-1 8 18.->First Governor-General of 

India. His administration was able and beneficial. By the victories 

orer JELyder Ali he secured the Camatic; but the treasury being 

. exhausted, and the India proprietors at \iom© c\a.moxwsa, )afe ^%a 

^^nren to grave acts of oppression, Tor iiiia \i?> N?a» *\m:5««^^ wi 
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his return to England, but acquitted after a seven years' trial; 
and the East India Company gave him a handsome pension. 

Xobert Stewart, Viscouiit Castlereagrli, 1769-1822. — Co- 
lonial and Foreign Secretary in this reign. He died by his own hand. 

Admiral Sir Jobn Jetvith 1734-1823— Won the naval battle 
of St. Vincent, with Nelson and Collingwood, from which success he 
earned his subsequent title of Lord St. Vincent. 

IVlUiam mrUberforce, 1759-1833.— A distinguished agitator 
and orator in favour of the abolition of the slave trade, which was 
ultimately effected by his perseverance. He was also the author of 
a work called * A Practical View of the Prevailing System of Pro- 
fessed Christians.' 

JolmSeott,&ord Bldotf, 1751-1838.— Solicitor-General, Attor- 
ney-General, Lord Chief Justice, and Lord Chancellor in this reign. 

Artlmr ^Vellesley, Buke of 'Wellingrton, 1769-1852. — 
England's greatest general. He earned his first laurels in India, at 
Assaye and Aigaum; bombarded Copenhagen with Gambier and 
Cathcart ; drove the French out of Portugal at Vimiera ; won the 
battles of Talavera, Busaco, and Fuentes d'Onoro ; took Badajoz and 
Ciudad Rodrigo; won the battles of Salamanca, Vittoria, the Py- 
renees, Orthfes, and Toulouse ; entered Paris and compelled Napoleon 
to abdicate ; and, finally, won the battles of Quatre Bras and Water- 
loo, which completed the downfall of Napoleon. He became Prime 
Minister in 1828; passed the repeal of the Corporation and Test 
Acts in that year, and the Catholic Emancipation Act in 1829, but, 
opposing reform, resigned in 1830. He died in 1852. 

GEOBGE IV. and WILLIAM IV. 

Oeorffe Canningrf 1770-1827. — Governor-General of India, 
Foreign Secretary and Premier in George IV.'s reign. The emanci- 
pation of the Boman Catholics is mainly due to his efforts. 

XK>rd 'William Bentinck, 1774-1839.— Distinguished himself 
as the proto-hero of Italian independence. He was afterwards 
Oovernor-General of India (1828-35). 

Banlel O'Connell* 1775-1847. — A notorious demagogue and 
agitator. He advocated the repeal of the Union of England and 
Ireland. At last, being tried and convicted of sedition and con- 
spiracy, and his influence waning in consequence, he retired to 
Oenoa, where he died. 

Admiral Sir Sdward Codrington, 1770-1851.— Fought in 
Howe's victory of the first of June, 11^^, mA ^<fel'ea.\iia^ ^^<^'Y\i^*a» ^ 
J^arAnnoin 1S27» 

k2 
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VICTOBU. 

Aord George Bentinck, 1802-1848. — A distinguished Con- 
servative leader, and head of the so-called * Protectionist' party, who 
opposed the repeal of the Corn Laws. {See p. 68, s. 339.) 

Sir Xobert Peel, 1788-1850.— Established the Police Force, 
carried the Catholic Emancipation Bill, imposed the Income Tax, 
and repealed the Corn Laws. He was Premier in 1 834-6 and 1 841-6. 

General Sir Cbarlee James xrapier, 1782-1853. — Served in 
the Peninsula, and afterwards won the battles of Meanee and 
Lubba (Hyderabad), in Scinde. 

&ord Ragrlan, 1788-1855. — A Peninsular veteran, who was 
commander-in-chief in the Crimea, where he died. 

Sir Benry Bavelock, 1795-1857.— A distinguished Indian 
officer. In the Sepoy mutiny he took Cawnpore and relieved Lucknow. 

Tbomasy Ziord I>aiidonald« 1775-18C0. — A distinguished 
admiral. {See p. 64, s. 303.) 

Ctoorgre, ]bord Aberdeen, 1784-1860.— Minister in rarious 
capacities. Premier in 1852-5. 

Admiral Sir Cbarles Jobn xrapler, 1786-1860.— Took Acre 
and Beyrout in the Syrian war. In the Crimean war he commanded 
the English fleet in the Baltic, and took Bomarsund, in the Aland 
Islands. He was replaced by Admiral Dundas, 

Xiord Clyde, 1792-1863.— Served in the Peninsula and the 
Crimea, and was commander-in-chief in the Indian mutiny. 

Xicbard Cobden, 1804-1865. — Aided in the abolition of the Corn 
Laws, and negotiated a Commercial Treaty with France in 1860. 

Benry Temple, Viscount Palmerston, 1784-1865. — Minister 
in various capacities for half a century. He held the Premiership from 
1859 to 1865, when he died, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Benry, Xiord Brougrbam, 1778-1868.— Lord Chancellor in 
1830. He defended Queen Caroline, and was one of the founders of 
the * Edinburgh Review.' Lord Brougham greatly aided the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, and did much for the im- 
provement of the working classes. 

Bdward, Barl of Berby, 1799-1869.— Minister in various ca- 
pacities. Premierin 1852, 1858-9, and 1866-8. Lord Derby published 
a translation of the * Iliad' into English blank verse in 1865. 
Xdwardf Barl Clarendon, 1800-1S70. — ^Minister in various ca- 
packiea. He was Foreign Secretary in 1^5^-%, \%^b-^»wA\^^Vi\^. 
^oJtn, Barl Snsselly 1792-1878.— CaineSi VVv^Te^^aN. ^1 VJaa 
Test and Corporation Acts in 1828, auei ipaaaed >i5ci«i to«X.^&AXssro 
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Bill in 1832. Earl Hussell was ColoDial Secretary, Home Secretary, 
Foreign Secretary, Lord President of the Council, and First Ix)rd of 
the Treasury. He was also the author of some historical and bio- 
graphical works. 

Benjamin BUraell, 8arl of Beaoonsfleld* 1805-81. — 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, 1852, 1858-9, and 1866-8; Premier, 
1868; again 1874. Passed the new Reform Bill in 1867. He was 
the author of a * Biography of Lord George Bentinck,' and of ' Vivijm 
Grey,* 'Coningsby,' *Lothair,' and other novels. He was raised to 
the peerage in 1876. 

VTilUam Bwart Oladstone» b, 1809. — Has been President of 
the Board of Trade, Colonial Secretary, and Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. He was Premier in 1868, and in that capacity passed his 
bill for the dis-establishment of the Irish Church. He became Pre- 
mier again in 1880. Mr. Gladstone is the author of ' Church and 
State,* * Studies on Homer,' * Juventus Mundi,' &c. 

Xobert, Xiord XTapier of Maffdala, b, 1810. — A distingui>hcd 
Indian officer, who commanded the English forces in Abyssinia, and 
took Magdala. 

Sir Jobn ]bawrenoev 1811-79.— Called the 'Saviour of India,' 
of which he was Governor-General, 1863-8. He became Lord 
Lawrence of the Punjaub in April 1869 ; and Chairman of the 
Metropolitan School Board, 1870-73. 

Jobn Brifflit, b, 1811. — M.P.fpr Birmingham since 1857. Has 
powerfully aided in the abolition of the Corn Laws and the progress 
of Reform. President of the Board of Trade, 1868-70. Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, 1873-4; reappointed 1880. 

Xobert Ziowey ]bord Sberbrooke* 6. 1811. — Vice-President 
of the Board of Trade, 1855-8 ; Vice-President of the Board of 
Education of the Privy Council, 1869-64. Became Chancellor of 
the JCzchequer in 1868. He was raised to the peerage in 1880. 

OeOT^e, Barl Granville, b. 1815. — Vice-President of the Board 
of Trade, 1848-51 ; Foreign Secretary, 1851-2; Lord President of the 
CouEcil, 1852-4 and 1859-66 ; Colonial Secretary, 1868-70. Became 
Foreign Secretary again in 1870-4 and 1830. 

Bicbardy Barl of Mayo» 1822-1872. — Long known in the 
House of Commons as Lord Naas. He was three times Chief Secre- 
tary of State for Ireland, afterwards Governor-General of India. 
He was assassinated at the Andaman Isles in 1872. 

XiviMMfstone, Bavld» 1813-1S7S.— k ^\%\Aw^\^'5i\ >A\\^^^ 
traveller. He died at Ilala, in Centra\ Mx\c«.,^\v\^ ^tv^^v^^vcv*^'^ 
search for that two- thousand-years' m^slcr^— \}Cv^ ^^vct^si'?. ^*l"Cs^^^^'^' 
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APPENDIX VIL 



A LIST OF SOME OF THE PLACES WHERE THE CELEBBATED BATTLES OF 
ENGLISH HISTORY WEBB FOUGHT, ABBANGBD IN ALPHABETICAL 
OBDEB.* 

Abouktr Bay (Mouth of the Nile, Egypt).— Defeat of the 
French by Nelson, 1798. This is also called the 'Battle of the 
Nile.' 

Acre (Palestine, Syria). — Taken by Bichard I. and Philip II. of 
France, 1191. Defeat of Bonaparte by Sir Sidney South, 1799. 
Bombarded by the English, 1840. 

Affincourt (Department Pas de Calais, France). — Defeat of the 
French by Henry V., 1415. 

Albuera (Province Estremadura, Spain). — Defeat of the French 
by Beresford, 1811. 

AlexandHa (Coast of Egypt).— Defeat of the French by Sir 
Ralph Abercrombie, 1801. 

Algriers (Algeria, Africa). — Bombardment by Lord Exmouth, and 
release of slaves, 1816. 

Aliwal (Punjanb, India). — Defeat of the Sikhs by the English, 
1846. 

Alma (Crimea, Bussia). — Defeat of the Bussians by the English 
and French, 1864. 

Alnwick (Northumberiand).— Defeat of William. King of Scot- 
land, and the sons of Henry II„ by Henry's troops, 1174. 

Arcot (Carnatic, India). — Taken by Clive, 1761. — ^Taken by 
Hyder Ali, 1780. 

Argrandab (Afghanistan). — ^Defeat of the Afghans by the British 
under Sir F. Boberts, 1880. 

Asoalon (Palestine, Syria). — Saracens defeated by Bichard I., 
1191, 

* Tbo learner wiH find it aid lila mcsmot^ U Yiom«tta\^it4 v^AXtota A V^«fe 
places (with the dates of tlio corrcsponaing batUcs^ xvpo^x xovx^^v «uX«Sb. ^^ 
MimUar to those described and recommended In tH^* 0V^^^^^^^^^««^^^* 
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Assaye (Central India). — ^Defeat of the Mahrattas by Welling- 
ton, 1803. 

Aogliriiii (Galway, Ireland). — Defeat of the French by the 
English under Ginkel, 1691. 

Badajoz (Province Estremadura, Spain).— Taken by Welling- 
ton, 1812. 

Balaclava (Crimea, Bussia). — Defeat of the Kussians by the 
English and French, 1854. 

BannoclLbiim (Stirlingshire, Scotland). — Defeat of Edward II. 
by Robert Bruce, 1314. 

Bamet (Hertfordshire). — Defeat of Warwick (the king-maker) 
by Edward IV., 1471. Warwick was here slain. 

Barossa (Province Cadiz, Spain). — Defeat of the French by 
SipT. Graham, 1811. 

Basque Xoads (S.W. Coast of France). — Foiir French ships of 
the line blovm up by Lord Cochrane, 1809. 

Beyront (Syria). — Bombarded by the English, 1840. 

Blacklieatli (Kent). — ^Defeat of the Cornish rebels by King 
Henry VII.'s troops, 1497. 

Blenbelm (Bavaria). — Defeat of the French and Spanish by 
the English, Austrians, and Dutch, under Marlborough, 1 704. 

Blore Beatb (Staffordshire). — Defeat of the Lancastrians by 
the Yorkists, 1469. 

Borouirlibrldffe (Yorkshire).~Defeat of the Earl of Lancas- 
ter by Edward 11., 1322. 

Boswortli (Leicestershire). — Defeat of Richard III. by Henry 
Tudor, Earl of Richmond, 1485. This was the last battle in the 
Wars of the Roses. 

Botbwell Brldgre (Lanarkshire, Scotland). — Defeat of the 
Covenanters by the Duke of Monmouth, 1679. 

Boavines (France). — Defeat of the English and Flemings by the 
King of France. 1214. 

Boyne (Meath, Ireland).— Defeat of James II. by William IlL, 
1690. 

Brandywine (Pennsylvania).— Defeat of Washington by the 
English, 1777. 

Brooklyn (State of New York, United States).— Defeat of 
Washington by the English, 1776. 

Bunker's BiU (Massachusetts, United States).--Defeat of the 
cdlonistB by the royal troops, 1775. 

anmaco (Province Beira, PoxtwgBiV).— "^^^^^^^^ ^'^ ^^^x^^^M 
Wollington, 1810. 
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Cadiz (Province Andalusia, Spain). — ^Taken by Howard of 
Effingham, 1596. 

Calais (Department Fas de Calais, France). — Taken by Edward 
III. after u siege of eleven months, 1347. Betaken by the French 
in 1558. 

Cambuskennetli (Stirlingshire, Scotland). — Defeat of the Erg- 
lish by Sir William Wallace, 1297. 

Camperdown (Province North Holland, Netherlands). — ^Defeat 
(^ the Dutch fleet by Duncan, off Camperdown, 1797. 

Cape St. Vincent (South- West extremity of Portugal). — ^Victoiy 
gained by Jervis over the Spanish fleet, 1 797. 

Cawnpore (Allahabad, India). — Massacre of Europeans during 
the Indian Mutiny, 1857. 

Cbalgrrove Field (Oxfordshire). — Skirmish between the Royal- 
ists and Parliamentarians, in which John Hampden was slain, 
1643. 

Cbaluz (Department Haute Vienne, France). — Castle besieged 
by Richard L, who died of a wound he here received, 1199. 

CbUianwallali (Punj&ub, India).— Defeat of the Sikhs by the 
English, 1849. 

Cintra (Province Estremadura, Spain). — Conxention for the 
evacuation of Portugal by the French, 1808. 

Ciudad RodriflTO (Province Leon, Spain). — Taken by Welling- 
ton, 1812. 

Coomassie (Ashanti, West Africa).— Taken by the English under 
Sir Ghimet Wolseley, 1874. 

Copenliasren (Province Zealand, Denmark).— Defeat of the 
Danish fleet by Nelson, 1801. Bombardment of the town by the 
English, 1807. 

Corunna (Province Corunna, Spain). — Defeat of the French 
by Sir John Moore, 1809. 

Crevant (Department Yonne, France). — Defeat of the French 
by the English, 1423. 

Cressy (Department Somme, France). —Defeat of the French by 
Edward III. and the Black Prince, 1346. In this battle cannon are 
said to have been first used. 

Culloden, or Drumossie Bf oor (Croy, Nairn and Inverness, 
Scotland). — Final defeat of the Young Pretender by the Duke of 
Cumberland, 1746. 

JfeMbl (N.W. Provinces, India).— M.a8sacTe oi Ya\xto\je;vTis ^\xtv\y^ 
^0 Indian Mutiny, 1857. 
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. Bettiniren (Bavaria). — Defeat of the Trench by the English 
and Dutch under George II., 1 743. 

Bubba (Scinde, India). — ^Ameers of Scinde defeated by Sir 
Charles Napier, 1843. 

Bnnbar (Haddington, Scotland). — Defeat of Baliol by Edward 
I.i 1296. Defeat of the Covenanters by Cromwell, 1650. 

Bunklrk (Department du Nord, France). — Taken by Cromwell, 
1658. 

Sdffeliill (Warwickshire). — A drawn battle between Charles I. 
and the Parliamentarians, 1 642. 

Ba&andim (Edington, Wiltshire).— Defeat of the Danes by 
Alfred, 878. 

Bvesliam (Worcestershire). — Defeat of Simon de Montfort, Earl 
of Leicester, by Prince Edward (afterwards Edward I.), 1265. 



(Sturlingshire, Scotland).— Defeat of Wallace by Ed- 
ward I., 1298. 

Ferozesbali (N.W. India).— Defeat of the Sikhs by the English, 
1845. 

Flodden Field (Northumberland). — Defeat of tlie Scotch by 
the English, 1513. King James IV. of Scotland was here slain. 

Fontenoy (Province Hainault, Belgium). — Defeat of the French 
by the Duke of Cumberland, 1745. 

7iientes d*Onoro (Province Salamanca, Spain).— Defeat of 
the French by Wellington, 1811. 

Gibraltar (South of Spain).— Taken by Rooke, 1 704. Held by 
Lord Heathfield, 1779-83, against the fleets and armies of France 
and Spain. 

OingililOTO (Zululand).— Zulu9 defeated by the Biitish, 
1879. 

Olencoe (Argyleshire, Scotland).— Massacre of the clan of 
Melan of Glencoe, 1692. 

Ooojerat (Punjaub, India).— Defeat of the Sikhs by the English, 

1849. 

Guineffate (Department Pas de Calais, France). — ^Defeat of 
the French by the English and Austrians, 1513. This is also called 
the * Battle of the Spurs.* 

HaUdOB Bill (Berwick, Scotland^).— T)^tvi\, ^l ^vi>\^;^^^^'^'i^^>* 
of Scotland, by Edward III., 133;i. 
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Barflenr (Department Seine Inf^rieure, France).— Taken by 
Henry v., 1415. 

Hastings (Sussex). — Defeat of the Saxons bj William the Con« 
qneror, 1366. William derived his title from this battle, and here 
Harold was slain. 

Bedgely Moor (Northumberland). — Defeat of the Lancastrians 
by the Yorkists, 1464. 

Bezliain (Northumberland). — ^Defeat of the Lancastrians by the 
Yorkists, 1464. 

Komildon Bill (near Wooler, Northumberland). — Defeat of the 
Scotch by the Percies, 1402. 

Znkennaii (Crimea, Eussia). — Defeat of the BuLsians bj the 
English and French, 1854. 

Zsandlana (Zululand).— Massacre of the British by the Zulus, 
1870. 



(Turkey in Asia). — Capitulated under Greneral Williams, 
1855. 

Xennyree (Punjaub, India). — ^Defeat of the Sikhs by the 
English, 1848. 

Bbyber Pass (Afghanistan). — Massacre of the English by the 
Afghans, 1841. 

Billiecrankie (Perthshire, Scotland).— Defeat of the English 
by Dundee, 1689. 



Bogrne (North-East extremity of La Manche, France). — De- 
feat of the French by Admiral Bussell, 1692. 

XAnden (ProTince Liege, Belgium). — Defeat of William III. Ly 
the French, 1693. 

Ziansrside (Renfrew, Scothind).— Defeat of the Scotch by the 
Regent Murray, 1668. 

Xiewes (Sussex).~Dcfeat of Henry III. by Simon de Montfort, 
Earl of Leicester, 1264. 

Ibexington (Kentucky, United States). — Defeat of the royal 
troops by the colonists, 1775. 

Ximerick (Limerick, Ireland). — Taken by William III.'s troops, 
1691. 

Xdncoln (Lincolnshire). — Defeat of Stephen by the Empress 
Maud, 1141, Defeat of Loms, the BawpYim oi ^tasxit^.liy the E:irl 
of Pembroke, 1217. 
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Londonderry (Londonderry, Ireland.)— Beliered bj William 
IIL's troops when besieged by James II., 1689. 

&vcknow (Onde, India). — ^Massacre of Europeans dnring the 
Indian Mutiny, 1857. 

BKaffdala (Amhara, Abyssinia). — Taken by the English under 
Lord Napier, 1868. 

BKaida (Calabria, Italy).— Defeat of the French by Sir John 
Staart, 1806. 

Malwand (Afghanistan). — ^Defeat of the English by the Afghans. 
1880. 

Majnba Bill (Transvaal).— Defeat of the British by the Boers, 

1881. 

Malplaquet (Department du Nord, France).— Defeat of the 
French and Spanish by Marlborough, 1709. 

Marston Moor (Yorkshire). — Defeat of the Koyalists by the 
Parliamentarians, 1644. 

Meanee (Scinde, India). — Defeat of Ameers of Scinde by Sir 
C. Napier, 1843. 

Meemt (Meerut, India). — ^Massacre of Europeans during the 
Indian Mutiny, 1857. 

BUnden (Westphalia, Prussia). — Defeat of the French by the 
English and Hanoverians, 1759. 

SCinorea (Balearic Isles, Mediterranean). — Unsuccessful expe- 
dition of Byng, 1756. 

Moodkee (N.W. India).— Defeat of the Sikhs by the English, 
1845. 

Mortimer's Cross (Herefordshire). — Defeat of the Lancastrians 
by Edward, Duke of York, 1461. 

Vaseby (Northamptonshire).— Defeat of Charlrs I. by Fairfax 
and OlxYor Cromwell, 1645. 

Xravarino (Morea, Greece).— Defeat of the Turkisli and Egyp- 
tian fleet, 1827. 

Xrevillo's Cross (near Durham).— Defeat of David Bruce by 
Henry Percy, 1 346. 

Vewbnry (Berkshire). — First battle of Newbury between the 
Koyalists and Parliamentarians, 1643. Loixl Falkland slain, 
victory undecided. Second battle of Newbury between the Royalists 
and ParUamentarJans, also undecided, \^\\. 
JTortballerton (Yorkshire).— Dtica.t oi T>,^.^\^,^^\^^^'^^'^'^^'^'-^^^' 
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by Stftplien, 1138. This is usually called the * Battle of the 
Stiindard.* 

XTortliainptoii (Northamptonshire). — Defeat of the Yorkists 
by the Lancastrians, 1460. 

Orleans (Department Loiret, France). — Belief of the town by 
Joan of Arc, 1429. 

Oitlids (Department Basses Pyrenees, France). — Defeat of the 
French by Wellington, 1814. 

Otterbnniv or Clievy Cl&afe (Northumberland). — ^Defeat of the 
English by the Scotch, 1388. . 

Oudenarde (Province East Flanders, Belgium). — Defeat of 
the French and Spanish by Marlborough, 1708. 

Pliilipliauffli (near Selkirk, Scotland). — ^Defeat of the Koyalists 
by the Parliamentarians, 1645. 

Pinkie (near Musselbui-gh, Scotland). — Defeat of the Scotch by 
Protector Somerset, 1547. 

Plassey (Bengal, India). — Defeat of the Surajah Dowlah by 
Lord Clive, 1767. 

Poictiers (Department Vienne, France). — Defeat of John, King 
of France, by Edward the Black Prince, 1356. 

Preston (Lancashire). — Defeat of the Scots and Royalists by 
Cromwell, 1648. Second battle of Preston gained by George I.'s 
troops over the Pretender, 1715. 

Preston Pans (Haddington, Scotland). — Defeat of George II.*s 
troops by Charles Edward, the Young Pretender, 1745. 

Pjrrenees (Spain).— Defeat of the French by Wellington, 1813. 

Quatre Bras (Province South Brabant, Belgium). — Defeat of 
the French by Wellington, 1815. 

Quebec (Province Quebec, Canada). — Defeat of the French 
by the English. By this battle Canada was acquired, 1759. 

Ramillies (Province South Brabant, Belgium). — Defeat of the 
Spanish by Marlborough, 1 706. 

Ramnuffffer (Punjaub, India). — ^Defeat of the Sikhs by the 
English, 1848. 

Rocbelle (Department Charente Inf^rieuro, France). — Three 
unsuccessful attempts were made "by \.\\o l£.\AfeV\^\\ Vo T^Yve^^ vVa 
^fujffuenots when besieged by Cardinal Il\c\ieV\fe\\, \^*n-%-^. 
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»*• Brift (Zululand). — Defendod by Cliard and Brouilicad 
against the Zulas, 1879. 

St. Albans (Hertfordshire). — Invadod and bnmt by Julias 
Csesar, B.C. 64. Defeat of the Lancastrians by the Yorkists, 1465. 
Defeat of the Yorkists by the Lancastrians, 1461. 

St. Quentin (Department Aisne, France). — Defeat of the French 
by the English and Spaniards, 1667. 

St. Vincent, Cape (S.K of Portugal). — Defeat of the Sp:inish 
fleet by Jervis, 1797. 

Salamanca (Prorince Salamanca, Spain). — Defeat of theFrencIi 
by Wellington, 1812. 

Saratoga (State of New York, United States). — Capitulation of 
the royal troops under Burgoyne during the American war, 1777.- 

Sebastopol (Crimea, Russia). — Taken by the English, French, 
and Sardinians, 1866. 

SeOffemoor (Somersetshire).— Defeat of the Duke of Monmouth 
by the king's troops, 1686. 

Sberllfimair (near Dumblane, Perth, Scotland). — Indecisive 
battle between George I.*s troops and the Earl of Mar, who fought 
for the * Young Pretender,' 1715. 

Shrewsbury (Salop).— Defeat of the Percies and Owen Glen- 
dower by Henry IV., 1403. 

Sluyi (Zealand, Netherlands). — Defeat of the French by Edward 
IIL, 1340. 

Sobraon (N.W. India).— Defeat of the Sikhs by the English, 1 846. 

Solway Moss (Cumberland). — Defeat of the Scotch by the 
English, 1642. 

Stamford Brldire (Yorkshire). — ^Defeat of Harold Hardrada by 
Harold II., 1066. 

Stelnkirky or Bngrliien (Province Hainault, Belgium).— Do- 
feat of William III. by the French, 1692. 

Stoke (near Newark, Nottinghamshire). — Defeat of Lamjcrt 
Simnel by Henry VII., 1487. 

Talavera (Province Toledo, Spain). — Defeat of the French by 
Wellington, 1809. 

reronenne (Department Pas de Calais, Franco). — Taken by 
Henry VIII. and llie Emperor Maximilian, 1513. 

Tewkesbury (Gloucestershire).— Defeat of the Lancastrians by 
the Yorkists, 1471, after which Queen "iiS.a.T^ii.xeX. ^^"^ ^^sxt^N5;^ \«^s5k 
the Tower, 
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TiBehebral (Department Orne, France). — ^Defeat of Bobert, 
Duke of Normandy, by his brother, Henry L, 1106. 

Toulouse (Department Hante Garonne, France). — Defeat of the 
French by Wellington, 1814. 

Tonrnay (Province Hainault, Belgium). — Taken by Henry VIU. 
and the Emperor Maximilian, 1513. 

Towton (Yorkshire). — Defeat of the Lancastrians by the 
Yorkists, 1461. 

Trafalgar, Cape (S. of Spain).— -Total defeat of the French and 
Spanish fleets by Nelson, 1 805. 

Vshant (Island off Department of Finisterre, France). — Defeat 
of the French by Lord Howe, 1 791. 

mandi (Zululand).— Zulus defeated by the British, 1879. 

Vemenil (Department Euro, France). — Defeat of the French 
by the Duke of Bedford, 1 424. 

Vimiera (Province Estremadura, Portugal). — Defeat of the 
French by Wellington, 1808. 

Vlnegrar Bill (near Wexford, Ireland).-— Defeat of the Irish 
rebels by General Lake, 1798. 

Vittoria (Province Vittoria, Spain). — Defeat of the French by 
Wellington, 1813. 

IVakefield (Yorkshire).— Defeat of the Yorkists by the Lan- 
castrians, 1460. 

Vralcberen (Zealand, Netherlands). — Unsuccessful expedition 
to attack Antwerp, under the Earl of Chatham, 1809. 

IVaterloo (Province South Brabant, Belgium). — Defeat of the 
French by Wellington, 1815. 

IVoroester (Worcestershire). — Defeat of Prince Charles by 
Cromwell, 1651. 

Tork-Town (State Virginia^ United States). — ^Defeat of the 

English by the French and Americans, 1781. 

Zutpben (Guelderland, Netherlands). — Defeat of the Spanish by 
the Dutch and English, 1586. 
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APPENDIX Vm. 

nrvBVTzovs ajto bzscovzsrzbs. 

A LIST OP SOME OF THE FBINCIPAL IMFBOYEMENTS, INVENTIONS, DIS- 
COVERIES, ETC., INTENDED TO ILLUSTBATE THB PttOaUESS OP THB 
ENGLISH NATION.* 

The Anfflo-Saxon Period. — 449-1066.— The most notable 
advances of this period belong to the reign of Alfred. By his 
orders manufactures were introduced and encouraged, the laws were 
revised, cities, castles, and churches were rebuilt, the roads wore 
repaired, schools were opened at Oxford and elsewhere, a militia was 
organised, and a fleet equipped. To Alfred, also, is ascribed the 
device of measuring time by candles, and of contriving lanterns of 
horn to protect them. 

Tlie Vorman Period. — 1066-1154. — Under Stephen, pugar is 
said to have been brought into England. 

Westminster Hall, designed by William Rufus as a banquetiug- 
house, was begun in 1097 and completed in 1099. It was subse- 
quently used for the sessions of the Curia Regis, or King^s Court. 
(See p. 79.) The first stone bridge was erected across the river Lea 
at Bow, by Matilda, queen of Henry I., in the beginning of that 
monarch's reign ; and, in 1125, the first park — that of Woodstock— 
lirus laid out by him. 

The Plantarenet Period. — 1154-1399.— lu 1253 a number 
of Flemish settlers, protected by Henry III., began .to weave linen 
in this country ; and in 1331 John Kempe and certain cloth- workers 
from the Netherlands, at the invitation of Edward lU., introduced 
the weaving of wool. Long before this time woollen fabrics had 
been made in England ; but the process of manufii.cture was imper- 
fectly known, and only small quantities were produced. 

In 1234 or 1230 a licence to dig for coal was granted by Henry III. 
to the inhabitants of Newcastle. A Newcastle coal trade begins to 
be heard of in the succeeding reign ; but coal, as fuel, gained at first 

* As these inventions, &0., are to be found in tlie General Index of tlie book^ 
h has not been considered necessary to employ any ^tVa<2XVvD& qVC^^^^ 
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80 little popularity that in 1306 it was petitioned against as a public 
nuisance. By the conclusion of the century, however, its use in 
London had become nearly general. 

Glass windows, already common in Franco and Italy, were first 
used in private houses under Henry II. In the reign of Bichard I. 
coats of arms came into fashion, being borrowed by that monarch 
from his colleagues of the Crusades, who used them to distinguish 
nobles in battle. To the reign of Richard belongs, also, the appoint- 
ment of the first Lord Mayor of London, Henry Fitz Alwhyn 
(1189) ; as also standards of weights and measures (1197). Under 
John, by an ordinance of Pope Innocent III., marriages were first 
solemnised in churches, and the publication of banns appears to 
have commenced about the same date. Chimneys were first used in 
1200, and roofing tiles about 1246, when they took the place of 
thatch. The first gold coin was struck in 1257; the first striking 
clock was erected at Canterbury Cathedral in 1292 ; and in 1388 
sidensaddles are said to have been introduced by Anne of Hohemia; 
but they were known to the Saxons. 

The building of Old London Bridge, by Peter of Colechurch, was 
commenced in 1176, and completed in 1209 ; the pile of buildings 
called Westminster Abbey was chiefly erected during this period ; 
and, in 1366, Windsor Castle, which dates from William the Con- 
queror, was rebuilt for Edward III. by William of Wykeham. 

Tbe TorkUt and Ibancastrian Period. — 1399-1485. — In 
1471 printing was introduced into England by William Caxton, a 
London mercer, who set up a press in the Almonry near West- 
minster Abbey. His earliest known issues were * The Game and 
Playe of the Chesse,' and * The Boke of Tulle of Old Age^' a transla- 
tion of Cicero * De Senectute.' 

In 1416 the.streets of London were first lighted by lanterns. In 
1471 hand firearms were first used by the Burgundian soldiery, who 
fought under Edward IV. at Barnet. 

THe Tudor Period.— 1485-1603.— Under Henry VII., sea- 
charts were first brought into England, in 1489, by Bartholomew 
Columbus, to illustrate his brother's theories of a western continent. 
Under Heniy VIII., currants, the finer sorts of apples, cherries, and 
apricots, with carrots and other edible roots, were first cultivated in 
tli/s country. Hops were also introduced from the Netherlands 
about 1624, and used for brewiiig puiipoaea. AJu^et wv Act of 
27 Henry VIIL, parochial registers oiVitvYia, deaX\va,vvTATaa.-m»:^<i'^ 
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were jestablished by Cromwell, Lord Essex. In lolO pirs and pin- 
money were brought into fashion by Catherine Howard; and in 
1543 the first work on book-keeping was published by a printer 
named Gowghe. Sovereigns and half-sorereigns, of the modem 
Talue, were coined by Henry VIII. ; and crowns, half-crowns, six- 
penny and threepenny pieces were first struck in the reign of 
Edward VI. In Edr;v8rd's reign also grapes, hitherto imported 
from Flanders, were first cultivated in this country (1552). 

In the reign of Mary coaches were seen in England (1553); 
starch was first used in the same year; and, according to Stow, the 
manufacture of glass was established in Crutehcd Friars and at the 
Savoy (1557). In Elizabeth's reign a German, named Growse, in- 
troduced the art of needle-making (1566). It had, however, been 
known, and again lost, in Mary's days. In 1577 pocket watches 
were brought from Germany. In 1589 the Rev. Mr. Lee, of 
Cambridge, invented the stocking-frame. Fire-ships were first used 
by Lord Howard of EfSngham at the defeat of the Spanish Armada 
in 1588. The first English paper-mills were erected in 1590, by a 
German named Spielman, at Dartford in Kent. The introduction of 
potatoes and tobacco into England also belongs to Elizabeth's reign, 
but opinions differ as to the introducers. In this reign, too, the 
armoury of the toilet received the addition of fans, muffs, masks, 
and false hair from Italy and France. 

King's College Chapel, Cambridge, a beautiful example of the 
Tudor style of architecture, was erected by Henry Vil., as was also 
the chapel in Westminster Abbey which bears his name. Many free 
grammar schools were built and endowed by Edward VI. Under 
Elizabeth the Royal Exchange was built (1566-71); schools were 
founded at "Westminster (1560) and Rugby (1567) ; and the Bodleian 
Library was instituted (1598). The circumnavigation of the globe 
by Sir Francis Drake (1577), the establishment of the East India 
Company (1600), and the rise and growth of the great manufacturing 
towns of Manchester, Birmingham, and Sheffield, also belong to this 
period. 

The Stuart Pertod.— 1603r-1688.— To the reign of the first of 
the Stuarts belongs the discovery of the circulation of the blood by 
William Harvey (1618). In 1608 the art of dyeing was brought 
from Holland. Silk was first manufactured in 1604, and in 1620 
broad silk was first woven. A year later appeared the ' London 
'Weekly Coarant,' which claims to bo Wio ii.t«X. xi?>>«%^"K^«t^'Owi^'^ 
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that honour really belongs to the * Public Intelligencer,* established 
bj Sir Eoger L'Estrange in the reign of Charles II. (1663). 

In the reign of Charles I. hackney coaches were first set up in 
London bj a Captain Bailej (1625) ; the mannfactnre of linen was 
established in Ireland, and greatly encouraged bj Strafford when 
Lord Deputy (1633-40); the postal service was improved (1631), 
and coffee was introduced into England (1641). 

During the Conunonwealth and the Protectorates a coffee-house 
was opened, in George Yard, Lombard Street^ by the servant of an 
English Turkey merchant, named Edwards (1652) ; the first public 
bank was established (1656-8) ; and pocket-watches were first made 
in England by Dr. Robert Hooke about 1658. 

Under Charles II. turnpikes were first erected in 1 663, and in the 
same year the first fire-engines were constructed, and guineas were 
first struck. Tea, which had been brought to Europe by the Dutch 
in 1610, came into use in England about 1660. The Post Office, as 
at present constituted, was founded, and the Koyal Society organised 
in 1660. In 1661 a standing army was established. Salt mines 
were discovered in Staffordshire in 1670. Plate glass was first made 
at Lambeth by Venetian artists under the patronage of the Duke of 
Buckingham in 1673, and the weaver's or Dutch loom was intro- 
duced from Holland about 1676. 

In the reign of William III. a steam engine for raising water was 
built by Captain Savery (1698). 

The still-existing Queen Anne's Bounty for the benefit of poor 
clergy was a noble charity which marks the reign of this sovereign. 
To establish it (1704) the Queen gave up the firstfiruits and the 
tenths — i.e. the first yearns incomes of newly appointed incumbents, 
and tenths for each subsequent year of tenure — ^which had hitherto 
been paid to the crown. A daily newspaper — the 'Daily Courant' — 
first appeared in 1709 ; the first fire insurance office was established 
in 1710; and in 1713 Newcomen and Savery constructed an atmo- 
spheric engine. 

Among the public works and buildings of the Stuart period are — 
The New River, a canal planned by Sir Hugh Myddelton to supply 
London with water, commenced in 1609, and completed in 1613; 
the Banqueting House at Whitehall, built by Inigo Jones in 1619 ; 
the Observatory at Greenwich, in 1675; St. Paul's Cathedral, begun 
in 1675 and completed in 1710 ; and Chelsea Hospital, completed in 
J 690, In 1694 the royal xesideuc© ait Greenwich wajs converted 
Into an hospital hj William an^t M?^Ty. 
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Tlie Hanoverian Period. — 1714.— The clironicle of progress is 
rich during this the latest period of our history. Tho introduction 
of inoculation for smallpox bj Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, in tho 
reign of George L, may worthily head the list. It was practised from 
1722 till 1799, when Dr. Jenner discovered the virtue of vaccine. 

Under George II. Franklin demonstrated the identity of electricity 
and lightning. Much progress was made in the science of naviga- 
tion by the invention of Hadley*s quadrant in 1731, and of Harrison's 
chronometers, which came into use about 1764. The first patent 
(Paul's) for spinning by rollers was issued in 1 738. In 173 1 English 
instead of Latin was used in the courts of law. Fahrenheit's ther- 
mometer (invented 1730) was also adopted in England about this 
time ; and Pope Gregory XIII.'s reform in the calendar was intro- 
duced in 1752, September 3 in that year becoming September 14. 

To the reign of George III. we owe Watt's improvements in the 
steam engine (1765-81), and the application of steam power to 
navigation. An Act of Parliament for a railway (by horses) between 
Wandsworth and Croydon was passed in 1801. In 1802 the first 
steamboat — the ' Comet' — was tried upon the river Clyde, and in 
1815 a steamer began to ply on the Thames. In the same year a 
safety lamp for the prevention of accidents in coal mines was in- 
vented by Sir Humphrey Davy. Vast improvements were made in 
textile manufacture by the invention of the spinning-jenny by Har- 
greaves (1767)i the spinning or water frame by Arkwright (1769), 
the mule-jenny by Crompton (1774-9), and the poweivloom by the 
Bev. Dr. Edmund Cartwright (1785). The first number of ' The 
Times' was issued on January 1, 1788, the paper having existed since 
1785 under the title of the * Daily Universal Register.' It was printed 
by steam in 1 8 1 4. Coal-gas was first applied for lighting purposes in 
1792 in Cornwall, and became generally used in London about 1814. 
In this reign, also, india-rubber was discovered, umbrellas introduced, 
mail-coaches first started (1784), and the first savings bank organised 
(1810). Sunday schools were established by Robert Raikes, a 
printer of Gloucester (1781). The Union Jack fiag was completed 
in 1801 by the amalgamation of the banner of St. Patrick with the 
already united banners of England (St. George's) and of Scotland 
(St. Andrew's). 

Under George IV. the first locomotive steam engine, to travel at 
the rate of six miles an hour, was constructed by George Stephenson 
(1824) ; and in 1829 omnibuses were introduced into London. To 
tbig reign, also, we owe Peel's remodeWe^ "^oW^^ iat<i.^» 

1.2 
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The chief invention of the reign of Victoria is that of the electric 
telegraph by Wheatstone and Cooke, in 1887. A submarine telegraph 
between Dover and Calais was opened in 1851 ; and, in 1866, after 
several failures, a transatlantic telegraph cable was successfully laid 
by means of the monster steamship 'G-reat Easterii/ In 1858 the 
electric light was first shown in the South Foreland lighthouse ; in 
1881 it was applied in railway carriages, and improvements are 
duly being made in electric illumination. Photography has been a 
growing science since the experiments of Wedgwood and Davy in 
1802. A uniform penny postage for letters not weighing above 
half an ounce began on January 10, 1840. Great advances have 
a!8o been made towards the perfecting of fire-arms and artillery, and 
in the protection of ships and forts by armour plating. 

We may head the list of public buildings belonging to the Hano- 
verian period with Guy's Hospital, founded by a bookseller of that 
name in the reign of George I. Under George II. Old Westminster 
Bridge was opened in 1750, the Foundling Hospital in 1756, and the 
British Museum in 1759 ; the Eddystone Lighthouse was completed 
in 1759, and Old Blackfriars Bridge in 1770. In the reign of 
George III. the London Docks (1805), Waterloo Bridge (1817), and 
South wark Bridge (1819) were completed. The Caledonian Canal 
was opened in 1822, and a fine suspension bridge was erected over 
the Menai Straits (1825). During the reigns of George IV. and 
William IV. the National Gallery was founded (1824), New London 
Bridge built (1825), and the Zoolog\c&\ Gardens opened (1827). 
The International Exhibitions of 1851, 1862, and 1871 greaUy con- 
duced to the progress of invention. The Thames Tunnel, designed 
by Mr. I. E.. Brunei, was began in 1825, though not completed till 
1853. A tubular bridge over the Menai Straits was erected in 
1850, and new bridges at Westminster (1860) and Blackfriars (9869) 
have taken the place of the old ones. The Thames Embankment, 
recommended by Sir Christopher Wren as far back as 1666, was 
commenced in 1864, and opened in 1870 ; and a Metropolitan Bail- 
way, commenced in 1860, is now being extended underground in a 
circle round London. On the southern side of the Thames Em- 
bankment is the New St. Thomas's Hospital, opened by the Queen 
iu 1871. 
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APPENDIX IX. 



A LIST OF THE FBIMCXPAL SOTXBSIOirS CONTEMPOBABT ynTK ENQLISK 
XONABCES "WHO HAYB WXICRaSKT) AN INFLUBKCB OYER ENGLISH 
HISTOBT. 

WILLIAM I 

Maleolm ZZZ. of Sootlandt who married llklargareti sister of 
Edgar Atheling, through whom the present line claims its right by 
descent from Alfred. (See p. 13, s. 39.) 

HENSY L 

Mmmtj V. of Ctormaiij, who married Hand, daughter of 
Henzy I., thence commonly known as the Empress Maud. 

STEPHEN. 

Bavld Z. of SootUuidf uncle of the Empress Maud, defeated by 
Stephen at the batUe of the Standard (1138). 

HENBY II. 

&oiils VZZ. Of Vrance* whose divorced wife, Eleanor of 
Guienne, was married by Henry II. (1151). 

IVUUam tbe Uoiit of 8cotland« who was taken prisoner 
at the battle of Alnwick (1175), and compelled to do homage to 
Henry n. 

BICHABD L 

Vbillp ZX. of Vrancet who engaged with Bichard I. in the 
Crusades, but returned after the taking of Aero (1192). 

Hearj VZ. of Oermanj* to whom Bichard was delivered by 
Leopold, Duke of Austria, and by whom he was confined in a prison 
intheTjrTol(1192). 

JOHN. 

9hmp XJ. of n«noe« who took from ^oV\i,^c^TO!ftSi.^^'^^>s^'^»> 
Anjon, and Toiuame (1204), and was avxOciox\&«i^\ft ^^S>qx^'^^\^sss^^s^ 
Pope Innocent HI. 



I 
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Pope Innocent ZZZ., who placed the kingdom under an inter- . 
diet (1208-13), in consequence of John's refusal to receire Stephen 
Langton, the Papal nominee to the see of Canterbury. 

HENRY III. 

&onis VXXX. of France, son of PhiUp II., who invaded Eng- 
land at the death of John, but was defeated at Lincoln by the Earl 
of Pembroke, and off Kent by Hubert de Surgh (1217). 

EDWARD I. ; ■: 

7olin Baliol« of Scotland, who was defeated ^ad deposed by 
Edward I. (1296). 

EDWARD 11. 

Xobert X. of ScoUandf by whom Edward 11. was defeated at 
Bannockbum (1314). 

EDWARD lU. 

Flilllp VX. of France, defeated at the battle of Cressy (1346). 

Bavid ZZ. of Scotland, who was taken prisoner at the battle 
of NeviUe's Cross (1346). 

7olin ZZ, of France, taken prisoner at the battle of Poictiers 
(1356). 

Pedro tbe Cruel, Blingr of Castile, whom the Black Prince 
assisted against Du Guesclin (1367). 

HENRY V. 

Cbarles VZ. of France, defeated by Henry V. at Agincourt 
(1416). 

HENRY VI. 

Cbarles VZZ. of France, who, with the help of the Maid of 
Orleans, ultimately drove the English from that country. 

HENRY VII. 

Ferdinand ZZ. of iirragron, whose daughter (Catherine) mar- 
ried Henry's eldest son, Arthur (1601), and, after his death, became 
the first wife of Henry VIII. (1609). 

Raines ZV. of Scotland, who married Margaret, daughter of 
Henry VII. (1602), and thus originated the claim of the Stuarts to 
the Englibh throne. 

HENRY 7in. 

Ferdinand. ZZ. of Axracon, "BLeivt^s t3\\:j Vq. ^«> ^a.^ '^>ix 
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aCazlmiliaii X. of Oermaiijt Henry's ally in the irar with 
Louis XII. 

JTames ZV. of Sootlaiid« defeated and slain at Flodden Field 
(1613). 

JMuiM XZZ. Of Franoe, defeated by Henry VIII. and M.ixi- 
milian I. at the battle of Guinegate (1513) ; married Mary, Henry's 
sister (1514). 

Cbarles V. of France and Spain, who made an alliance 
with Heniy in 1520, at the death of Maximilian. 

Francis X. of France, who had a famous interview with 
Henry at the Field of the Cloth of Gold in 1520. 

Pope &eo X«f who gave Henry the title of ' Defender of the 
Faith' (1521). 

Vope Clement VZZ., who opposed Henry's divorce from Cathe- 
rine of Arragon (1534). 

7amea V. of Scotland, defeated at Solway Moss (1542). 

EDWARD VI. 

MAry, Queen of Scots* whose forces, under the Regent Mur- 
ray, were defeated by the Protector Somerset at Pinkie (1547). 

MABY I. 
Fbilip XX. of Spain* to whom Mary I. was married (1554). 

ELIZABETH. 

Maryt Queen of Scots, who was executed by Elizabeth's 
order at Fotheringay Castle (1587). 

Plillip XX. of Spain, whose ' Invincible Armada ' was defeated 
by Elizabeth (1588). 

7ames VX. of Scotland, who succeeded, at Elizabeth's de- 
cease, to the English throne (1603). 

CHARLES IL 

&onis aLXV. of France, contemporary of the entire House of 
Stuart, James I. excepted. 

WILLIAM UI. AND MASY IL 

XiouiB XZV., with whom "William "weri^. \.o ^«t ^xv ^rrssss.'v^ ^^^^^»' 
udvocacy of the Catholic Stuart Vine (\^Q^. 
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ANNE. 

&onto ZZV«f defeated in various battles bj Marlborough, during 
the War of the Spanish Succession (1702-13). 

Cluurles VZ. of Gennanj, whose Pragmatic Sanction of 1713 
produced the War of the Austrian Succession under George II. 

GEORGE I. 

VbUip v. of Spain* who caused the Triple and Quadruple 
Alliances (1717, 1718). 

GEORGE 11. 

Maria Tberesa of Austriat whose accession to the Austrian 
throne gave rise to the War of the Austrian Succession, in which 
England and Holland espoused her cause against the Elector of 
Bararia and Frederick II. of Prussia, who were supported bj France 
and Spain (1740-1748). 

Mollis XV., whose forces under Marshal Saxe defeated Geoige 
II. at the battle of Fontenoy (1746). 

Cliarles VZZ. of Germany, Elector of Bavaria, opposed to 
England in the War of the Austrian Succession. 

TrederiolL ZZ« of Pmssia, opposed to us in the War of the 
Austrian Succession, but our ally in the Seven Years* War (1766-63). 

GEORGE III. 

Aonis XVX. of France. 
Vapoleon X., Smperor of X'rance. 

Aoiiis aLVZZZ. of France, restored after Napoleon*8 downfall. 
Ferdinand VZX. of Spain, in whose cause this country under- 
took the Peninsular War ( 1 808-1 4 ). 

VICTORIA. 

Wapoleon ZZZ., Emperor of France, who, together with 
Victor Emmanuel of Italy and Abdnl MeiUid, Snltan of 
Turkey, engaged with England in the war of the Crimea (1854-56) 
against Vicliolas Z. of Eussia and Alexander ZZ. his son. 
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At^PENDIXX. 



A LIST OF SOMB OF THB PBINCIPAI. E27GL1SH AUTHOBS FBOM CHArCBR 
TO THB FBESENT DAT, WITH THE TITLES OF SOME OF THETB HOST 
ntPOBTAKT -WORKS.* 

EDWARD UL AND RICHARD 11. 

Qeotttej CHiauoer, 1 340-1 400.~Poet. ' The Legende of Good 
Women,* * Troilus and Oressida/ * Canterbury Tales/ 

Jolm Oower, 1325-1 408.~Poet. 'Voz Clamantis' (chronicle 
of the insurrection of the Commons under Eichard II.), * Confessio 
Amantis * (a metrical system of morality). 

JTean TroUsart, 1337-1410. — Historian. * Chronicles* (of 
affairs in England, France, Flanders, and Scotland, during the 
seigns of Edward III. and Richard II.). 

HENRY VIL 

X^iUlam Bnnbar, 1450(?)-1513.— Poet. *The Thistle and the 
Rose * (James IV. of Scotland and Margaret of England). 

HENRY VUL 

Sir Tbomas IXTyatt, 1503-1542. — Poet. Sonnets and amatory 
poems. 

Bowardf Sari of Surrey, 1515-1547.— Poet. Sonnets and 
amatory poems. 

ELIZABETH 

Bdmnnd Spenser, 1552-1599.— Poet. 'Shepherd's Calendar,' 
• Faerie Queene.' 

Sir FbUlp Sidney* 1554-1586. — Poet and romancer. 'Arca- 
dia,* * Defence of Poesy,* sonnets. 

* Ab far as possible, these authors ha've \)eeTv «m.Tv%«\ '^oski^^st "Co^ 'v^^5:a.\&. 
wbicb their most important wotIcb were ptoOlwcc^* \\i, xm^ <»sRai"OQ&^'s^«a> 
Darned are given in the order of tlieii puYAicaUoTi^ 
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ixmiiam Blialuipeare, 1564-1616. — Poet and dramatist. 
« Eomeo and Juliet,' * Hamlet/ * Othello/ 'Macbeth/ 'King Lear/ 

Cluristoplier Marlowe, 1564-1593.-^Dramatist. *Hero and 
Leander/ * The Jew of Malta,' « Dr. Fansfcus/ 

FranoU Beaiimoiit« 1586-1616 ; VolmVletclier, 1 576-1 62o. 
— ^Dramatists (who wrote in concert). * The Faithful Shepherdess' (by 
Fletcher alone), 'The Maid's Tragedy,' *The Two Noble Kinsmen/ 

Ben YonsoBf 1573-1637. — ^Dramatist. 'Every Man in his 
Humour,' * Volpone,* * The Alchemist/ 'The Silent Woman/ 

John IXTebster* Fl, 17th Century. — Dramatist 'Duchess of 
Malfy,' ' The White Devil, or Vittoria Corambona.' 

Xoflrer Ascliam, 1515-1568. — Prose writer. 'Toxophilus' (a 
work on archery), ' The Schole-master/ 

Hlobard Booker, 1554-1600. — Theologian. 'Ecclesiastical 
Polity/ 

Vobn Stow, 1 525-1 605.— Antiquaiy. ' Summary of Chronicles/ 
« Survay of London.' 

JAMES L 

9o\m Bonne, 1573-1631.— Poet. * Satires,' ' Epigrams,' ' Para- 
doxes/ ' Problems/ 

Brammond of Hawtliomden, 1585-1649. — ^Poct. Sonnets 
and other poems. 

Fbilip Massinffer, 1584-1640.— Dramatist. ' The Virgin 
Martyr,' ' A New Way to Pay Old Debts,' ' The City Madam/ 

Bobert Barton, 1576-1640. — Prose writer. * The Anatomy of 
Melancholy.' 

Francis Xiord Bacon, 1561-1626. — Philosopher and miscella- 
neous writer. 'Novum Organum,* *De Augmentis Scientiarum/ 
• Essays.' 

John Selden, 1584-1654. — Lawyer and antiquary. ' Titles of 
Honour,' ' Table Talk/ 

CHABLES L 

Francis Qnarles, 1 592-1 644.— Poet. ' Emblems.' 
Bobert Herrick, 1 59 1-1 67 4. —Poet. ' Hesperides/ 
Edmund IXTaUer, 1 605-1 687.~Poet. Poems. 



2!S:S COMMONWEALTE ^ND PROTECTORATES. 

ULJbrahtun Cowley , 1 6 1 8-1 607 .—Poet mi^l i^tos^ -^Vt^. l^^ysnA 
esaajs. 
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9ohn MUltOBf 1608-1674. — ^Poet and miscellaneous prose writer. 

* Areopagitica/ 'Paradise Lost/ * Comas/ * Samson Agonistes.' 

Sir Tboinas Srowne* 1605-1682. — Prose writer. * Vulgar 
Errors/ * Keligio Medici.* 

Zsaao IXTalton, 1593-1683.— Prose writer. 'The Compltat 
Angler/ * Lives * (Hooker, Donne, &c.). 

Yerezny Tajlort 1613-1667. — Theologian. 'Holy Living and 
Dying.' 

CHARLES ZI. 

Samuel Sutter, 161 2-1680.— Poet. * Hudibras/ 

^xniliam IWyolierley, 1640-1715.— Dramatist 'Love in a 
Wood/ 'Plain Dealer/ * Country Wife.* 

Samuel Pepys, 1632-1703.— Prose writer. Diary (1659-1669). 

John Sunjran, 1628-1688.— Theologian. * The Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress/ • The Holy War.* 

Slcbard Baxter, 1615-1691.— Theologian. < The Sainfs Kest/ 

* Call to the Unconyerted.' 

JAMES II. AND WILLIAM AND MARY. 

Volm Bryden, 1631-1700. — Poet and dramatist. ' Absalom and 
Achitophel* (Duke of Monmouth and Earl of Shaftesbury), *The 
Hind and the Panther * (a poem in vindication of Romish tenets), 
translation of the ' ^neid,' plays. 

Sir Volm Vanbrugrli, 1666-1726.— Dramatist. ' The Kelapse/ 

* The Provoked Wife/ 

XiniUam Cong^reTe, 1670-1729.— Dramatist. * Double Dealer/ 

* Love for Love,* * Mourning Bride/ 

John Bvelyn, 1620-1706.— Prose writer. *Sylva* (Forest 
Trees), * Diary * (1641-1706). 

9olm Xiooke, 1632-1704.— Metaphysician. ♦ Essay on the Con- 
duct of the Human Understanding/ 

ANNE. 

Manhew Prior, 1664-1721.— Poet. «Alma/ and familiar 
verses. 

Ctoorffe rarquliar, 1678-1707.— Dramatist. <The Becruitmg 
Officer/ « The Beaux* Stratagem.* 
JHVoIiotas Bowe, 1673-1718.— DTa.m^\.\a\., ^Tssa^tcet^'s^j^se^ 
J-omeph JLddiaon, 1672-1719.— I)ii«ii^\:\«\.^\A^^"8a:^^^ 
and * Spectator,* « Cato.' 
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• 

Sir &lcliard Steelet 1672-1729. — ^Dramatist and essayist. 
•The Tender Husband/ *The Funeral/ 'Tatler/ 'Spectator/ and 
'Guardian.' 

GUbert Snmet, 1643-1715.— Historian. 'History of My Own 
Time/ 

Tbe Sari of Sbaftesbnry (Anthony Ashley Cooper), 1671- 
1713. — Metaphysician. * Characteristics/ 

BUbop Berbelejf 16 85-1 753.— Metaphysician. 'Theory of 
Vision/ * Principles of Human Knowledge/ 

Sir Zsaao VewtoBt 1642-1727. — Metaphysician and mathema- 
tician. ' Principia.' 

Riobard Bentley, 1662-1742. — Critic. 'Dissertation on the 
Epistles of Phalaris ' (Boyle and Bentley controversy), editions of 
Horace and Terence. 

GEORGE L 

Tbomas FameU, 1679-1718 .—Poet. ' The Hermit/ 
Vobn Gay, 1688-1732.— Poet. * Beggar's Opera/ ' Fables/ 
Alezanaer Pope, 1688-1744.— Poet. 'Eape of the Lock/ 

'Translation of the Iliad and Odyssey/ 'Dunciad/ 'Essay on 

Man/ 
Jonatban Swift* 1667-1745. — ^Poet and miscellaneous \mter. 

' Tale of a Tub/ * Drapier*s Letters * (on Wood's coinage), *Gu]liver*s 

Travels/ 
Baniel de Foe, 1661-1731. — Novelist and miscellaneous prose 

writer. ' Eobinson Crusoe/ ' Journal of the Plague Year/ ' Memoirs 

of a Cavalier/ 

GEORGE IL 

Vames Tbomson, 1700-1748.— Poet. 'The Seasons/ *Kule 
Britannia/ * The Castle of Indolence.* 

'WlUiam Collins, 1721-1759.— Poet. Odes and Oriental Ec- 
logues. 
Allan Banuiaj, 1686-1758.— Poet ' The Gentle Shepherd.' 
'William Sbenstone, 1714-1763.— Poet. 'The Schoolmistress/ 
Bdward Toungr, 1 684-1 765.— Poet. * Night Thoughte/ 
Tbomas Gray, 1716-1771. — Poet. ' Elegy in a Country Church- 
yard/ • The Bard/ 
MIchard Savaget 1698^1743. — Dramatist. ' Sir Thomas Over- 
Jbtuyr/ 'The Wanderer,' 

SmiaueM ^otmmonp 1709-1784.— ljeiLicogNi.^V«c wA tii\wi<S^^ 
*oas writer. * iondon,* ' BamUer/ Dktlomt;^ , *Baa^ft\^^^ 
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Samuel Sloliardioii« lG89-1761.-^NoyeIist. * Pamela,' ' Cla- 
rissa Harlowe/ ' Sir Charles Grandison.' 

SbMirenoe Sterne,* 1713-1 768. — Novelist ' Tristram Sbanuy/ 
' A Sentimental Joumej through France and Italy.' 

Benry Fieldingr, 1707-17^4. — Novelist and miscellaneous 
writer. * Joseph Andrews/ * Tom Jones/ ' Amelia/ 

Tobias Smollett, 1721-1771.— Novelist, historian, and miscel- 
laneous writer. * Roderick Eandoro/ * Peregrine Pickle,* * History of 
England,' * The Expedition of Humphrey Clinker.' 

Oliver OoldMnitb,* 1728-1774. — Novelist, poet, dramatist, and 
miscellaneous writer. * Citizen of the World/ * Vicar of Wakefield/ 

* Deserted Village,' * She Stoops to Conquer/ 

^osepli Batler» 1692-1752. — Theologian. 'Analogy of Eeli- 
gion/ ' Sermons.' 

Bavid Bnmev 1711-1776. — Historian. 'Essays Moral and 
Political/ * History of England.' 

GEORGE III. 

Tbomas CHiattertOBv 1752-1770. — Poet. Poems 
Bobert ralconer, 1732-1769.— Poet. * The Shipwreck/ 
Bobert Bums, 1769-1796.— Poet. * Tam OShanter,' » Address 

to the Deil,' * The Jolly Beggars,' &c. 

-William Cowper, 1731-1800.~Poet. «John Gilpin,' *The 

Task,' translation of Homer. 

7ames Seattle, 1 735-1 803.— Poet. ' The Minsferel/ 

Uenrj Birke 'White, 1 785-1 806.— Poet. « Eemains.' 

7olui Beats, 1795-1821.— Poet. • Endymion/ * Lamia/ «The 

Eve of St. Agnes/ 

Percy Byssbe Shelley, 1792-1822.— Poet. * Queen Mab/ 

•Eevolt of Islam/ «The Cenci/ 

XKMTd Sjrron, 1788-1824.— Poet. 'English Bards and Scotch 

Beviewers/ * Childe Harold's Pilgrimage/ * Don Juan.* 

OeorffO Chrabbe, 1754-1832.— Poet. * The Village/ 'The Bo- 
rough/ * Tales of the Hall/ 
7ameo Bonrt 1770-1836.— Poet. 'The Queen's Wake/ «The 

Pilgrims of the Sun.' 
Thomas Campbell, 1777-1844.— Poet. 'Pleasures of Hope/ 

• Gertrude of Wyoming/ * Ye Mariners of England.' 

* Strictly speaking, these two authors belong to the first years of Qeorge III.*a 
refgn, in which their chief works were produced. l^\]j(>\2(i«3 vt^'ifissc&^gts&sst^ss^^ 
MMsodBted with the writers of the pxeoodlng pet\sA» 
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-William IXTordswortb, 1 770 -1 850.— Poet. < Lyrical Ballads/ 
< The Excursion/ &c. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridffef 1772-1831.— Poet and miscella- 
neous writer. * Cristabel/ * The Ancient Mariner/ * The Friend.* 

Robert SouUtej* 1774-1843. — Poet and miscellaneous writer. 

* Joan of Arc/ * Thalaba/ * Life of Nelson/ * The Doctor.* 

Tbomas Moore* 1779-1852.— Poet and miscellaneous writer. 
« Lish Melodies/ * Lalla Rookh/ • Life of Byron.' 

Sir IXTalter Scott, 1771-1832. — Poet, novelist, and miscellaneous 
writer. * Lay of the Last Minstrel/ * Marmion/ * Waverley Novels.* 

7ane Austen, 1775-1817. — Novelist. *Emma/ 'Sense and 
Sensibility/ * Pride and Prejudice/ 

Horace "Walpole, 1717-1797. — Prose writer. 'Castle of 
Otranto ' and Correspondence. 

Kord Cbesterfleia, 1694-1 773.— Prose writer. ' Letters to his 
Son.' 

James Boswell, 1740-1795.— Biographer. * Life of Johnson.* 

Sicliard Brinslej Sberidan, 1751-1816.— Dramatist. *The 
Bivals/ 'School for Scandal,* * The Critic' 

Cliarles XAmb« 1775-1834. — ^Essayist and critic. 'Essays of 
Elia/ ' Eosamond Q-ray/ 

"WilUam Faley, 1743-1805. — Theologian. 'Horae Paulinae/ 

* Evidences of Christianity/ * Natural Theology.* 

'William Robertson, 1721-1793.— Historian. 'History of 
Scotland/ ' History of America.* . 

Edward Gibbon, 1737-1794.— Historian. 'Decline and Fall 
of the Eoman Empire.* 

Sir James Mackintosb, 1765-1832. — ^Historian. ' History of 
England.' 

Bu§rald Stewart, 1753-1828. — Metaphysician. 'Philosophy 
of the Human Mind/ ' Philosophical Essays.* 

Adam Smitb, 1723-1790.— Political economist. 'Wealth of 
Nations/ * Theory of Moral Sentiments.* 

Jeremy Bentbam, 1747-1832. — Political economist. ' Defence 
of Usury/ ' Panopticon.* 

Sir "WiUiam Blacfcstone, 1723-1780.— Legist. ' Commentaries 
on the Laws of England.* 

GEORGE IV. AND WILLIAM IV, 

J^omoM TToon Talfdurd, 1795-1854» — Dramatist. ' Ion.' 
Sheridan JCnowlesy 1784-1^02. — Dx^'ma.W^VH ^Nvs^xa^ 
'The Muncbhack.' 
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Gaptftin rrederiek WKmrrjmt, 1 792-1 848.— NoTelist. ' Peter 
Simple,' 'Jacob Faithful/ 'Jtfidshipman Easy.' 



VICTORIA. 

Frooter, Sryanixraller [Barry Cornwall], 1788-1874.— Poet. 

* Xhnimatic Scenes,' ' English Songs.' 

Tbomas Booa, 1708-1845.— Poet. * Song of the Shirt/ ' Bridge 
of Sighs/ * Whims and Oddities.' 

BUsabeth Barrett Browningr, 1809-1861.— Poet. <Casa 
Guidi Windows,' * Aurora Lee.' 

Alfred Tennyson, b. 1809. — Poet Lattbeate. ' Princess/ * Jo 
Memoriam/ ' Idylls of the King ' (Arthur). 

Bobert Srowninff, 6. 1812.— Pool. * Sordcllo/ ' Cliristnias Eve 
and Easter Day/ ' The King and the Book.' 

IXTUliam Morrls« b, 1 834.— Poet. * Defence of G uene vero/ * Li fe 
and Death of Jason/ ' The Earthly Paradise.' 

Jklgemon Cliarles Swinbnme, b. 184.'). — Poet. *Atalanta in 
Calydon/ • Chastelard/ * Poems and Ballads/ ' Both well.' 

Sir Benrj Taylor, 6. 1800. — Dramatist. 'Isaac Comncnus/ 

* Philip Van Artevelde/ 

Bongrlas Jerroltf, 1803-1857. — Dramatist and miscelLmcous 
•writer. * Black-eyed Susan/ 'Caudle Lectures/ 'St. Giles and St. 
James.' 

CliarlotteSronte,1816-1855.— Novelist. 'JaneEyre/ 'Shirley/ 

* Villette.' 

'William Makopeaoe Tbaokeray, 1811-1863.— Novdi&t. 

* Vanity Fair/ ' Esmond/ ' The Newcomes.' 

BUsabetb GaskeU, 1811-1865.— Novelist. ' Sylvia's Lovers/ 
' Cousin Phillis/ 'Wives and Daughters' (left unfinished). 

Ctaarlea Biokens, 1812-1870.— Novelist. 'Pickwick Paper?/ 
*A Christmas Carol/ 'Martin Chuzzlewit,' 'David Copperfield.' 

Anthony TroUope, b, 1815. — Novelist. ' Framley Parsonage/ 

* The Small House at AUington/ ' The Last Chronicle of Barset.' 

■ Oeorffe Eliot ' {nom de plume), 1820-1880. — Novelist and poet. 
'AdamBede/ 'Romola/ ' Middlemarch/ 'The Spanish Gypsy.' 

Binffsley, Cliarles, 1819-1875. — Novelist, poet, and miscella- 
neous writer. ' Hypatia,' * Westward Ho,' * Andromeda.' 

laord Bytton, 1806-1873. — Novelist, dramatist, poet, and mis- 
cellaneouB winter, 'Last Days oi "Pomig^vvJ ^Ttife ^^iXsswi»; ''"^^^'ii 
f^jef Lyons; 'Money/ 'King AitYmiJ •TVi^^«t\«^^jw'^^', 
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Anflrustns IXT. Hare, 1792-.1834 ; JnUns C. Hare, 1795-1855. 
— Theologians. * Guesses at Truth.* 

Jobn Xitto, 1804-1854.— Theologian. • Cjclopsedia of Biblical 
Literature.' 

Henry Hart Milman, 1791-1868.— Theologian. 'History of 
the Jews/ * History of Christianity.* 

Hlcbard C. Trenob, b. 1807. — Theologian and etymologist 

* Notes on the Parable?/ * Notes on the Miracles/ * On the Study of 
Words.* 

Henry Hallam, 1778-1859. — HiFtorian. < Constitutional His- 
tory of England/ * History of English Literature.* 

Xord Macanlay, 1800-1859. — Historian. *Lay8 of Ancient 
Rome/ * History of England/ * Essays.* 

Sir AroUbald AlUon, 1792-1867.— Historian. 'History of 
Europe.* 

6eor§re Grote, 1794-1871. — Historian. 'History of Greece/ 

* Plato and other Companions of Socrates.' 

TblrlwaU, Connop, 1797-1875.— Historian. 'History of 
Greece/ Translation (with Hare) of * Niebuhr's History.* 

Alexander Hin§rlake, 5. 1802. — Historian. 'History of the 
Invasion of the Crimea.* 

James Antbony Fronde* b. 1818. — Historian. 'History of 
England.* 

Henry Tbomas Bnckle, 1822-1862. — Hir.torian and philo- 
sophic writer. 'History of Civilization/ 

Helps, Sir Artbnr, 1817-1875. — Historian and essayist. 

* Spanish Conquest of America,' * Conquest of Mexico/ * Friends in 
Council/ 

Tbomas Carlyle* 1795-1881. — Historian and philosophic 
writer. 'Sartor Resartus/ 'French Revolution/ 'Hero Worship.* 

Hook, mralter Farqubar, 1798-1875. — Historian and bio- 
grapher. 'Ecclesiastical Dictionary/ 'Lives of the Archbishops of 
Canterbury.* 

Jobn Forster, 1812-1876. — Biographer and critic. 'Life of 
Goldsmith/ 'Life of W. S. Landor/ 'Life of Dickens.' 

Georgre Henry Aewes, 1817-1878. — Biographer and critic. 
'History of Philosophy/ 'Life of Goethe/ 

iinna Jameson* 1797-1860. — ^Writer on art. 'Legends of the 
Monastic Orders/ 'Legends of the Madonna.* 

John JBnslEliiy h, 1819. — Writer otv art. 'Modern Painters/ 
'Seven Lamps of Architecture,' 'Stonea oi'VeTacfe! 
XioJiara lliniately» 1787-1863.— ScieuW^c N?T\t^T, ^^EXwsiwjJuk 
of Logic,* 'Elements of Bhetoric/ 
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Uam Wliewell, 1795-1866.— Scientific writer. 'Histoiy 
ilosophj of the Indactive Sciences.* 

David BreiiBter, 1 78 Ul 868.— Scientific writer. * Treatise 
ics/ * More Worlds than One.' 

robn Benobel, 1792-1871.— Scientific writer. Works on 
my. 

vniUam BamUton, 1788-1856.— Scientific writer. <Dis- 
s on Philosophy.' 
Boderick Zmpey Mnreblson, 1792-1871.— Scientific 

'Silurian System.' 
Cbarles Xiyell* 1797-1875. — Scientific writer. Works on 

r 

. 

ry Somervlllef 1790-1872. — Scientific writer. ' Connection 
Physical Sciences,' * Physical Geography.' 
B Stuart MUl, 1806-1873.— Political economist. < System 
:ic,' 'Essay on Liberty,' * Principles of Political Economy,' 
ipgraphy.' 

mas de Qulnoey, 1785-1859. — ^Political economist and 
aneous writer. ' Confessions of an English Opium Eater,' 
of Political Economy.' 

rlet Martlneau, 1802-1876. — Political economist and 
&neous writer. 'History of England during the Thirty Years' 
• Illustrations of Political Economy.' 

rles BLnigbtv 1790-1873. — Miscellaneous writer. 'Penny 
edia/ ' Life of Shakespeare,' ' Popular History of England.' 
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APPENDIX XL 
A aCBMDJJIOLR JIASTRaCT OF SJTO&ZSB BZ8TOST 

SHOWING THE CHIEF BATTLES, SBMABKABLB EYENTS, AND 

BEMABKABLB CHARACTEBa IK EACH BEIOK FBOU 

WILLIAM TUB CONQUEBOB TO TICTOBIA. 



BEIONS 



BATTLES 



BEMABKABLE EVENTS 



CHABA0TEB8 



Z. TBS BOVSB OF KOBMAVBT. 1066-1154. 



^imiiain Z. 

]066-«7 



'WUllam ZZ. 

1087-1100 



Z. 



nnr z. 

1100-S5 



Stepben 

1136-54 



Hastings 
1066 



Tinehebrai 
1106 



Standard 
1138 ■ 

Lincoln (1) 
1141 



Curfew Ben introdooed. 
Domesday Book com- 
piled, 1085. Feudal «ys- 
tem dereloped. 



Crusades preached by 
Peter the Hermit, 1096 



Charter of liberties (ItuH- 
tutiones Henrid Primi) 
granted, 1100. WarteUh 
Robert.llOe, Drowning 
of Prince William in 
the Blanche Ntf^ 1120 

Citil war of the Successumt 
1138-53. Treaty of 
Wallingford, 1153 



Laf0xme, Aidi- 
bishop of Gail- 
terbniy. Edgar 
AthOAng, heir 
to the throne. 
Sereward the 
Saxon 



Bdbert, Duke qf 
Iformandg, dd- 
est aom of the 
Conqaexor 

Anselm, Arch- 
bishop of Gan^ 
terbmy. Maud, 
nieoe of Bd- 
gar AtheliDg, 
Heiixy*8wife 



David, Xing ef 
Scotland: Maud, 
called the Bai- 

- press Hand 



ZZ. TBB BOUSB OF PXiABTAOBVBT. 1154-1899. 



ZZ. 

1154-89 



Alnwick 
1175 



Constitutions of Clarendon 
enacted, 1164. ABecket 
murdered, 1170. Ireland 
annexed \a th« 'English 
crown, ini. War «ttlv 
his «on«, ins. C\ica\t& 
establifikiea,\\lft. TtVa^. 
by Jury eatatoWsit^ft^ 



8lrongbow,^A<A 
Fembroke, who 
oonqoered In- 
land. l%omas 
b. BcduA^ Axdi- 
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BBIQK8 



BATTLB8 



BOCABKABLB KVXNTB 



OHA.BAOTEBS 



ZZ. Tbe Bouse of Plantaffenet— coiitinued. 



BleliardZ. 

1189-99 



1199-1210 



1216-73 



BAwardZ. 

1272-1807 



BdwardZZ. 

1307-37 



1327-77 



AsecUon 
1192 



Lincoln (2) 

1217 

Lewes 12M 

Evesham 

1265 



Wye 1283 
Dunbar (1) 

1296 
CamJbusken- 
neth 
1297 
Falkirk 
1298 



Bannockbum 

1314 

Boi'ough- 

hridge 

1322 



Rlobard 

1877-99 



HaUdon Hill 

1383 

Slujfs 1340 

Cressy 1346 

Neville's 

Cross 1346 

Siege of 

Calais 1847 

Poictiers 

1856 



Otterbum 

{Chevy ChoH) 

1388 



L 



I 



Crusades of Richard and 
PhUip of France, 1192. 
Imprisonment of Eich- 
ard,1193 

Enfdand under an inter- 
dict, 1208-13. Magna 
Chakta signed, 1215. 
Charter of the Forests 
8igned,1217 



Baroni War, 1217. Re- 
bellion of Simon de 
Montfort, 1264. First 
Honse of Commons, 
1265 



House of Commons finally 
established. Statute of 
Mortmain, 1279. Welsh 
War, 1283. Incorpora- 
tion of Wales with Eng- 
land, 1284. War of 
Scotch Independence, 1296. 
Confirmation of the 
Charters, 1297. Execu- 
tion of Wallace, 1305 

Scotch War continued,lB14t, 
Rebeliion of the barons 
and murder of the king, 
1327 



War with the Scotch, 1333. 
War of the French Suc- 
cession, 1340-60. Order 
of the Garter instituted, 
1349. Statute of Pro- 
visors, 1353. Treaty of 
Bretigny, 1360 



Wat Tyler's insurrection, 
1381. Statute of Prae- 
munire, 1392. Here- 
ford's rebellion, 1398 



Blondel, the min- 
strel who disco- 
vered Richard's 
prison 



Arthur, John's 
nephew. Ste- 
phen Langton, 
Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 
William, Earl 
of Pembroke 



Hubert de Burgh. 
Simon de Mont- 
fort, founder of 
the House of 
Commons 



Llewellyn, last 
Prince of Wales. 
John Baliol, 
King of Scot- 
land. Sir Wa- 
liam Wallace 



Robert the Bruce. 
Isabella of 
France, Edward 
II.'s wife. Roger 
Mortimer, Isa- 
bella's paramour 



Edward the Black 
Prince. David 
Bruce, King of 
Scotland. John 
11., King of 
France. John 
of Gaunt, Duke 
of Lancaster 



Wat Tyler, slain 
by Sir William 
Walworth,Lord 
Mayor of Lon- 
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i 


BRXOKB 


BATTLES 




BKMABKABLB 
CHAIUCTEB8 












ZZZ. THS S 


:OV8B8 OF JbAMOABTMR avb tobh. 

1399-1485. 






Benry XV. 


Uomildon \ PerMcution of the Lol- 


Oven Gfendower. 






139d-1413 


mn 


lards 1401. CivU War, 


I/otspur (Sir 








1402 


1403 


Hany Percy) 








Shrevcfbui'jf 












1403 


« 


Lord Co^am, 






Henry ▼• 


Harfleur 


French War of Conqvest, 






U1&-23 


1415 


1415-20. TreatyqfTroyeSt 


burnt for he- 








Aginiourt 


1420 


resy 








1415 










Henry VZ. 


Cravant 


Expnlsion of the English 


Joan of Are, Maid 






U22-61 


1423 


from France, 1431. Jack 


ofOrlean*. John, 








F«if>e«i{ 


Cade's in8urrection,1450. 


DukeofBedlford, 








1424 


Wars of the RoHi com- 


JohnTaa>at,Earl 








£K.J/5ait«(l) 


nunced, 1455 


of Shretcsbury, 








1455 




Owen Tudor, 








Blore Heath 




married Cathe- 








1459 




rine of Yalois, 








i\orf/iamj>ton 




and became the 








1460 




ancestor of the 








WaJte/UId 




Tudor line. /vcl 








1460 




Cnde. Margaret 








ifof>A'fner*< 




</^n;V)u, Queen 








Cro« 




of Henry VL 








1461 












St, Albans (2) 












1461 


Wars tff the Boses eon- 








Sdward ZV. 


Toirtoii 


Richard, Eari of 






1461-83 


1461 


tinved, 1461. Invasion 


Wantiek, 'The 








Hedgly Moor 


of France, 1^76, Treaty 


Kingmaker.' 








1464 


of Fecqnigny, 1475 


WilliamCaxton, 








JSTerAam 




introducer of 








1464 
Bamet 




printing into 
&igland 








1471 












r«tr;t««5tfiy 










Sdward ▼. 


1471 


Murder of the King with 
















1483 




his brother in the 
Tower, 1483 






1 


Mietard ZXI, 


^OM0Oft/^ 


Benevolences abolished, 


The Duke of Buck- 




1 1488-6 


1485 


1484. Consolla «csu\>\ ingKamJ «seoa- 1 




/ / 


1 abroad, 14W. War* o/\ \«\^3!li'U»^MS!^\ 
1 (/ke ROMS concluded, U^\ \ 
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BEtQNS 



BATTLES 



mtMABKABTJ EVENTS 



nSVARKABIA 
CHABACTBBS 



zv. TBS Bovsa or TVBOS. USS-ICOS, 



Henrr VZX. 

1485-1509 



1501M7 



BAwardVI. 

1547-53 



Mary Z. 

1553-8 



Stoire 

14B7 

Blackheafh 

1497 



Spurs 

1513 
FloddenField 

1513 
Soiway Moss 

1513 



Pinkie 1547 



St, Qwntin 
1557 



L 



I 



Lambert Siinnel*8 insnr- 
rection, 1487. War with 
France, HH-I. Treaty of 
Estaples, 1492. Perkin 
Warbeck'8 insonection, 
1492-99. Btatnte of 
Brogheda, 1495 



Execntion of Empson and 
Dudley, 1510. War with 
France and Scotland, 
1613. Field of the Cloth 
of Gold, 1520. Defensor 
Fidei, 1521. Reforma- 
tion in Enf^land com- 
menced, 1532. Separa- 
tion of England from 
Rome, 1534. More exe- 
cnted, 1535. Dissolu- 
tion of the monasteries, 
1536-9. Pilgrimage of 
Grace, 1536. Statute of 
VI. Articles, 1539. War 
renewed with Scotland, 
1543 

War with ScoUand, 1547. 
Execntion of Admiral 
Soymoar, 1549. Execn- 
tion of the Protector 
Somerset, 1552. Refor- 
mation completed and 
liturgy prepared 



Execntion of the Dnke of 
Northumberland, 1553. 
Wyatt'a insiurrection, 
1554. Executions of 
Lady Jane Grey and 
Wyatt, 1554. Marian 
persecutions, 1555. War 
with France, 1557-8. 
Calais taken, 1558 



Lambert Sitnnel, 
Perkin War- 
beck, JIarffaret, 
daughter of 
Henry VII., 
who married 
James lY. of 
Scotland 



l%omas WoTseif, 
Lord Chancellor 
and Archbishop 
of York. Sir 
Thomas More, 
LordChancellor. 
Thomas Crom- 
well 



Thomcu, Lord Sey- 
mour, Lord 
High Admiral. 
Edward Sey- 
mour, Duke of 
Somerset, Pro- 
tector of Eng- 
land 



John Dudley, Duke 
of Northumber' 
land. Sir Tho- 
mas Wyatt, 
Lady Jane Grey, 
Hugh Latimer, 
Bishop of Wor- 
cester. Nicholas 
Ridley, Bishop 
of London. 
Thomas Cran- 
mer, Stephen 
GardinertBiahop 
of Winchester. 
Edmund Bonner^ 
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nncxs 



BATTLES 



REMABKABLB KVENTS 



BBMABKABUB 
OHABAOTBRS 



ZV. Tlie Bouse of Tudor— eontlnued. 



Bllzalietli 



James Z. 

1C08-25 



Cliarlee Z. 

1626-49 



J 



Langtidt 

1568 
Zutphen 

1586 
Aitnada 
defeated 

1588 
Cadiz talen 

1596 



Acts of Uniformity and 
Supremacy, 1559. Nor- 
folk's conspiracies, 1569, 
1572. Babington's con- 
spiracy, 1586. Mary 
Queen of Soots ezecnted, 
1587. War with SpaHn^ 
1586-^. Tyrone's Irish 
rebellion, 1598. Essex's 
rebellion, 1601. Poor 
Law Act, 1601 



David Siztio. Bm- 
ry. Lord Dan^ 
ley, TheDuk€4tf 
NitrfoUe. Jokn 
Knox, 
Eari of 
VOL BirFhO^ 
Sidnqf. Mary 
Queen of Bate, 
Dtidley, Eariqf 
Leieeeter, Sir 
Francis Wai- 
eingham. Sir 
Fixuide Drale. 
Lord Burleigh. 
The Earl tf 
Essex. Lord 
Eovoard of ^f' 
flngham 



Bovss or 



Sieges of 
Rocfielle, 
1627-8-8 

Edgehill 1U2 
Chalgrove 
Field 1643 

yeicbury {I) 

1643 

Marston 

Moor 1644 

Neicbury (2) 
1644 

Naseby 1645 

Philiphaugh 
1645 

Preston 1648 



The Main Plot, 1608. 
Hampton Ckmrt Con- 
ference, 1604. Onn- 
powder Plot, 1605. Com- 
mencement of our colo- 
nies, 1607 



. 1603-1714. 



Carr, Duke of So- 
merset. StrT^o- 
nuu Overbwry. 
Arabella Shtart. 
Lord Bacon. 
Sir Walter So- 
leigh 



Assassination of Bnddng- 
ham, 1628. Petition 
OF Right, 1628. Trial of 
Hampden {Skip-money) 

1637. The Covenant, 

1638. With toUh the 
Scotch, 1638. Treaty of 
Ripon, 1640. The Long 
Parliament, 1640 - 58. 
Abolition of the Btar 
Chamber and High 
Commission, 1641. Irish 
rebellion, 1641. Great 
Remonstrance, 1641. 
Arrest of the Five 
Members, 1642. The 
Civil War or Great 
RebelHonyl(ii2-d, Solemn 
League and (jOveiyunXi^ 
1648. ScU-deTv^it Ox- 
dinance, 1645 



Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham, 
WentworthtEarl 
of Strafford. 
John Bampden. 
Lord Falkland. 
Pym, Bacelrig, 
Hampden, Bot- 
les,and Strode, 
the* Five Hem- 
beis.* Laud, 
Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 
Bobert Deve- 
reux. Earl of 
Essex. James, 
Marquts ef 
Montrose. Lord 
Fttwfax. Prinee 
Kuptrt 
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BSIGX8 



BATTUS 



BBMABKABIA KYEKTS 



BHMABKAma 
CHABAOTKBa 



▼• Tbe Bouse of Stoart— oontliiiied. 



Tlie Com- 
monwealtb 

1C49H58 



of Oliver 
C romwell 

1658-3 



Of Wehard 
C ro m well 

1668-8 



Cluurles ZZ. 

1660-88 



James ZZ. 

1688-8 



^BTUUam 

A.Mai7 

1689-lf02 



Dunbar (2) 

1650 

Wareetter 

1651 



Jamaiea 
taken 1656 

Jhtnkirk 
taken 1658 



TheDut^in 
fheMedwat 

1667 

Bothwetl 

Bridge 1B79 



Sedgemoor 
1685 



J 



Killieerankie 

1689 

Siege of 

Londonderrp 

1689 
Boyne 1690 
Aughrim 

1691 
LaHogxie 

1692 

SteinHrk 

1692 

landen 1693 



Navigation Act, 1651. 
First Dutch War, 1652. 
Treaty of WeBtmioster, 
1654 



The ^panUh War, 1655-58 



Richard Oromwell abdi- 
cated, and the BflBtora- 
tion of the Stnarts fol- 
lowed shortly after 

Corporation Act, 1661. 
Act of Uniformity, 1662. 
Gonyenttcle Acts, 1664, 
1670. Second Dutch War, 
1664-7. Great Plague, 
1665. Five Mile Act, 
1665. Great Fire, 1666. 
Treaty of Breda, 1667. 
Triple Alliance, 1668. 
Trealy of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle,1668. SecretTreaty 
of Dover, 1670. Third 
Dutch War,1612-4, Test 
Act, 1673. Treaty of 
Westminster, 1674. Titos 
Gates's Plot, 1678; Pa- 
pists Disabling BiU, 1678. 
Habeas Gobpub Act, 
1679. Rye Honse Plot, 
1683 



Monmouth's Rebellion, 
1685. Bloody Assize, 
1685. Declaration of 
Indulgence, 1687. Trial 
of the Seven Bishops, 
1688 



Toleration Act, 1689. War 
o/theRew)littion,1689-97. 
Bill ov Riohtb, 1689. 
Massacre of Glencoe, 
1692. Triennial Act, 
1694. Peace of ftyswick, 
1697. Partition Treaties, 
1698,1700. Grand AIU- 
ance, 1701. Acr of 
Settlement, 1701. Na- 
tional Debt began in this 
relga 



ffenrjf Ireton, 
Admiral Blake. 
John Bradthaw, 
Sir Harry Vane. 



Oeneral Monk, af- 
terwards Doke 
of Albemarle 



Henrietta qf Or- 
leans, daughter 
of Charles I. 
Lord Claren- 
don, Archbishop 
Sharp, The Earl 
of Shctftetbury, 
Lord William 
Rttsseli, Alger- 
non Sidney, Sir 
W. Temple, Ti- 
tus Oates, Lord 
Danbg 



The DukeqfMon^ 
mouth. The 
Earl of ArgyU. 
Judge J^firtys, 
Lord Somers, 
William Penn, 



Viscount Dundee, 
The Duke of 
Schowiberg. The 
Marquis of Ha- 
lifax, John Dcd- 
rynmle, Master 
of Stair. Ad- 
miral Benbow, 
Ginkd, Earl of 
Athlone, Admi- 
ral Russell 
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BBGKS 



BATTLES 



B2IIABKABLB BVEKTB 



BSUABKABIX 
CHABACrBBS 






▼• Tbe Bouse of snuurt— coiitlBiied« 



1702-U 



Oeorgre Z. 

1714-27 



Oeorgre ZZ, 

1727-60 



/ 



Oeorgre ZZZ. 

1760-1820 



Blenheim 

1704 
liatni/lies 

1706 
Oudfnarde 

1708 
Afalplaquet 

1709 



War of the Spanish Sue- 
eeuum, 1702-13. Union 
OF England and Scot- 
land, 1707. Treaty of 
Utrecht, 1718 



Bir Ooudeslejf Sho- 
vel, Sir George 
Rooke. JTte Earl 
of Oodolphin, 
'Jlte Duke of 
Marlborough 
Dr. Sachevereli. 
Barley t Earl of 
Oxford. Mot 
daunt. Earl of 
Peterborough, 
Henry St. John, 
Viscount Baling' 
broke. 



VZ. TBS BOV8B OF BABOVSB. 1714- 



Steriffmuir 

1715 

Preston 

1716 



Portdbello 

1739 
Dettingen 

1743 

Fontenoy 

174d 

Preston Pans 

1745 

Culloden 

1746 

Ara>t taken 

1761 

Plassey 1757 

Minden 1759 

Quebec taken 

1759 



/ 



Lexington 

1775 

Bunler'sIIin 

1775 



Mar*s IlebellJon, 1715. 
Riot Act, 1715. Sep- 
tennial Act, 1716. Triple 
and Quadruide Alliances, 
1717, 1718. South Sea 
Bubble, 1720 



War ufith Spain, 1739-48. 
War of the A vstrian Suc- 
cession, 1740-8. Young 
Precender'8 Rebellion, 
1746-6. Treaty of Aix- 
la-Chapellc, 1748. Black 
Hole of Calcutta, 1757. 
Seven Year^ War, 1756- 
63. Expedition against 
Minorca, 1756. Kloster 
Seven ConTention, 1757. 



Treatyof Paris, 1763. Pro- 
secution of Wilkes, 1 763. 
War of American IndC' 
pendencey\11h-^%. Ame 
rican DeciaraUoiv 



The Earl of Der- 
wentwafer. Lord 
Kenmure, The 
Earl of Mar, 
Lord NUhisdale. 
Francis Atter- 
bury. James 
Stuart, the * Old 
Pretender * 



Sir Robert Wat- 
pole. Henry Pel- 
ham. Admiral 
Vernon. Admi- 
ral Byng. Ad- 
miral Anson. 
General Wolfe. 
Pulteney, Earl 
of Bath. The 
Duke of yew- 
castle. The Duke 
of Cumberland. 
Lord Ctive. Wil- 
liam Pitt, Earl 
of Chatham. 
Charles Edteard 
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Half-crowns "first struck, 145 
Half-sovereigns first coined, 145 
HaUdon Hill, Battie of, 23 
Halifax, George, Marquis of, 12L6 
HaUam, Henry, 160 
Hall -mote, the, 76 
HamUton, Sir William, 102 
Hampden, John, 123 

— Trial of, 46 

Hampton Court Conference, 45 
Hanover, Kingdom of, 107 

— House of, Government under, 87 
Hanoveb, thb Housb op, 59 
Genealogical Table, 68 

— Treaty of, 94 
Habdicantte, 9 
Hare, Augustus, W., 159 
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Impeachment of; 68 

BvnHof6k, Sir Henry, 181 

Heathfield, Lord, 1S9 
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Heligoland, Colony odC, 97 

Helps, Sir Artbnr, 160 

Henrietta of Orleans, 1S4 

Hkhbt I^ 18 

HjEzntT n^ 17 

Hkhbt 111^20 

HnniTiy.,S6 

Hbnbt y., S9 

HekrtYI^30 

Henbt til, 35 

Hbxby Vin., 87 

Heptarchy, the, 4 

Hereford, the Earl of, Rebellion of, S8 

Hereward the Saxon, 10, 115 

Herrick, Robert, 164 

Herschel, Sir John, 160 

Hexham, Battle of, 31 

High Commission, the, 46, 84 

Hill, AbigaU (Mrs. Masham), 127 

Hogg, James, 157 

Homildon Hill, Battle of, 29 

Hong Kong, Colony of, 98 

Hood, Thomas, 159 

Hook, W. F., 160 

Hooker, Richard, 154 

Hope, Introduction of, 144 

Hotspnr, 118 

House of Commons, First, 20, 81 

Howard of Effingham, Lord, 122 

Howe, Admiral Lord, 130 

Howe's Victory, 63 

Hudson's Bay Company, 101 

Territory, 101 

Hume, David, 157 

Hundred Days, War of the, 65 

Hnndred«mote, the, 77 



1CENI, Revolt of the, 2 
Lidependence of American Colo- 
nies declared, 62 
India, British, 98 
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Famine in, 170 

Indian Mutiny, the, 69, 112 
IndiA-Babbett DiMCOvery off 147 
ladalgettce, Declwation of, 53, 86 
Inkenaaa, Battle of, 69 
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Instrument of Government, 49 
Insurance Office, the First Fire, e«. 

tablished, 146 
Interdict, England under an, 19 
Invasions of Caesar, 1 
Inventions and Discjvkries, 143 
Investitures, 116 
Ionian Isles, the, 108 
Ireland, Invasion of, 17 

— Affairs of, 170 

— Annexation of, 17 
Ireton, Henry, 124 

Irish Church, Dlseslablishment and 
Disendowment of the, 71, 89 

— Rebellion, 63 
Isandlana, 73 

Isle of France, or Mauritius, 99 



JACOBITES, the, 54 
Jamaica, Colony of, 49, 102 
— Mutiny, the, 70 
James I., 42 
J.VMES n., 52 
Jameson, Anna, 160 
Jeffreys, Judge, 125 
Jerrold, Douglas, 159 
Jervis, Admiral Sir John, 131 
Joan of Arc, 30, 119 
John, 19 

Johnson, Samuel, 156 
Jones, Inigo, ISi 
Jonson, Ben, 154 
Judicature Act, 72, 90 
Jury, Trial by, 18, 80 
Justices in eyre or in itinerey 80 
Justice, Courts of, 90 
Jutes, 4 
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Keats, John, 167 
Kenraure, William Gordon, Lord, 127 
Kennyree, Battle of, 69, 112 
Kett, William, 121 
Khyber Pass, Massacre at, 68 
Killiecrankie, Battle ef, 54 
Kinglake, Alexander, 160 
Kingsley, Charles, 169 
King's College Chapel, Erection of, 145 
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Knowlea, Sheridaii, 168 
Knox, John, 121 



LABRADOR, 101 
Labuan. 103 
Lagoe, 99 

Ia Hogiic, Battle of, i>4 
Lamb, Cliarles, 158 
Lanca»teb and York, Houses of. 26 

G^nealc^cal Table. 27 

Lancaster, Thomas, Earl of, 117 

Landcn, Battle ai, 65 

Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Act, 71 

Lonfranc, Primate, 115 

Langside, Battle of, 40 

Langton, Stephen, 116 

Lanterns, Horn, Inyention of. 148 

Latimer, Hngh (Bishop). 121 

Laud, WiUiam, Primate, 47, 123 

Law, Courts of, English instead of 

Latin used in, 147 
Lawrence, Sir John, 133 
Legislatiye Power, the, 90 
Leicester, Robert Dudley, Earl of, 122 
Lewes, Battle of, 20 
Lewes, George Henry, 160 
Lexington, Battle of, 62 
Limerick, Capitulation of, 54 
Lincoln, First Battle of, 14 

— Second Battle of, 20 

Linen, Manufacture of, established in 
Ireland, 146 

— Weaving of, 143 
Literature, Enolirh, 163 
Livingstone, David, 133 
Llewellyn, Prince of Wales, 117 
Locke, John, 165 

Lollards, Persecution of the, 26 
London Bridge, Old, 144 

New, 148 

Londonderry, Siege of, 54 
' London Docks completed, 148 
London, Treaty of, 93 
'London WeeWy Courant,' the. 145 
Long Parliament, the, 17, 85* 
Loom, Dutch, invented, 146 
— Power, inventedy 147 
Lords, Moose of, 90 
Zowe, Robert, 1S3 
Luoiaa, Prince ot Britain, 114 
'Laaknow, MasBoore at, 69, 113 
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Lyell, Sir Charles, 160 
Lytton, Lord, 169 



MACATJLAY, LoKl, 160 
Mackintosh, Sir J„ 158 
Magdala, Taking of, 71 
Magna Charta, 19, bO 
Maharajpoor, Battle of, 112 
Mahratta War, 111 
Maida, Battle of, 64 
M&il Coaches first started, 147. 
Main Plot, the, 42 
Maiwand, 73 
Majuba HUl, 73 
Malplaquet, Battle of, 56 
Malta, Colony of, 97 
Manchester, Rise and Growth of, 145 
Man, Isle of, 97 
Manitoba province, 101 
Mansfield, William Murray, Lord, 129 
Mar, John Erskine, Earl of, 127 

— Rebellion of, 59 
Marian Persecutions, the, 40 
Marlborough, John, Duke of, 127 

— Duchess of, 127 
Marlowe, Christopher, 154 
Marriage Act, the, 88 
Marriages first solemnised, 144 
Harston Moor, Battle of, 48 
Martineau, Harriet, 161 
Mart I., 39 

Mary, Queen of Soots, 1^2 

— Execution of, 41 
Marryat, Captain Frederick, 159 
Masham, Mrs. (Abigail HUl), 127 
Masks, Introduction of, 146 
Massinger, Philip, 154 
Matilda of Anjou, 116 
MatUda, Civil War with, 14 

Maud, niece of Edgar Atheling, 13, 116 
Mauritius, the, 99 

Mayor of London, the First Lord, 144 
Meanee, Battle of, 68, 111 
Measurement of Time by Candles, 143 
Measures and Weights, Establishment 

of, 144 
Mcerut, Massacre at, 69 
Menai Straits, Suspension Bridge over, 
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Kifanan, Henry Hart, U9 
ICnton, John, IM 
Hinden, Battle of, 61 
Minoioa, Expeditfon against, 61 
Monasteries, I>i88(dation of the, 83 
Monk, George, Dnke of Albemarle, 124 
Monnumth, James, Dnke of 135 

— BebeUionof 53 
Monopolies, 84, 85 
Montfort, Simon de, 30, 117 
Montzose, James, Marqnis of, 124 
Mmitserrat, 103 

Moodkee, Battle of , 68 113 
Moore, Sir John, 130 
Moore^ Thomas, 158 
More, Sir Thomas, 120 

— Execntion of, 38 
Morris, William, 159 

Mortimer, Edmond, Earl of March, 

36, 119 
Mortimer, Roger, Earl of March, 118 
Mortimer's Cross, Battle of, 31 
Mortinain, Statate of, 31, 83 
Moffs, Introdoction of, 145 
Mole-jenny, Invention of the, 147 
Munieijria, 76 
Mnrchison, Sir R., 160 
Morder of the Princes in the Tower, 32 
Mutiny Act^ the, 87 

— at pithead, and the Nore, 63 

— of the Army in India, 110 



NAJARA, Battle at, 24 
Nana Sahib, 113, 114 
Nankin, Peace of, 68, 96 
Napier, Admiral Sir Charles John, 132 
Napier, General Sir Charles James, 132 
Napier, Robert^ Lord, of Magdala, 133 
Napoleon, Louis, Death of, 72 
Naseby, Battle of, 48 
Natal, 99 
National Debt, the, 55 

— Gallery, the, 148 
Navarino, Bay of. Battle, 66 
Navigation, Application of Steam 

Power to^ 147 
Navigation Act, the, 49, 85 

— Laws, Repeal of, 68, 89 
Needle-making introdooed, 145 
Neleon, HotaUo, Loid Viscount, 130 

Nepaul, War with. 111 
NerJlle'8 Croas, Battle of, 24 
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Nevis, 103 

Newbury, First Battle of, 48 

— Second Battle of, 48 

New Bmnswick, 101 

Newcastle^ Thomas Pelham, Duke of 

128 
New Forest, the, 10 
Newfoundland, Colony of, 101 
New Rfver, the, 146 
Newspaper, the First, 1 45 
New Testament, Revision of, 170 
Newton, Sir Isaac, 156 
New 2Sea1ana, 103 
Nile, Battle of the, 63 
Nithisdale, Lord, 128 
Nonconformists, 50 
Non-jnrors, 53 
No-Popery Riots, the, 62 
Norfolk, Duke o^ 121 

Conspiracies of the, 41 

Norfolk Island, 103 
Norman Conquest, tlie, 10 
Normandy, House op, 10 

Genealogical Tabic, 1 1 

Normans^ Government under the, 78 
North-West Territories, 101 
Northallerton, Battle of, 14 
Northampton, Battle of, 31 
Northumberland, Duke of, 121 

Protectorate of the, 39 

Execution of the, 40 

Nova Scotia, Colony of, 93 
Nusseerabad, Mntiny at, 112 



OATBS, Titus, 125 
Plot of, 51 

Observatory at Greenwich built, 146 

O'Connell, Daniel, 131 

Octarchy, the, 7 

Oldcastle^ Sir John (Lord C^bham), 

119 
Onmibuses introduced into London, 

147 
O'Neale's Rebellion in Ireland, 47 
Ordeal, Trial by, 77 
Orleans, Relief of, 30 
Orthds, Battle of, 65 
Ostorius Scapula, 2 
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Oodenarde, Battle of, 56 
Orerbory, Sir Thomas, 122 
Oxford, Bobert Harley, Earl of, 127 



PALEY, WiUiam, 158 
Palmerston, Henry Temple, Yis- 

connt, 132 
Paper-mills erected, 145 
Papists' Disabling BiU, 52, 86 
Paris, Treaty of (1763), 61, 94 

(1814), 65, 95 

(1815), 65, 95 

(1856), 69, 96 

Park, the First (Wood tock), 143 
Parliamentary Debates, Publication 

of, 89 
Parliament, Constitntion of, £0 
Pamell, Thomas, 156 
Partition Treaty, the First. 55, 93 

Second, 55, 93 

Peoquigny, Treaty of, 82, 91 

Peel, Sir Bobert, 132 

Pekin, Conyentlon of, 69, 96 

Pelham, Henry, 128 

Pembroke, William, Earl of, 117 

Penn, William, 126 

Penny Postage, the, 148 

Pepys, Samuel, 155 

Percy, Sir Henry (Hotspur), 118 

Perim, Island of, 99 

Peterborough, Mordaunt, Earl of, 127 

Petition of Bight, 46, 85 

Phillphaugh, Battle of, 48 

Photography, 148 

Picts and Scots, 2, 3 

Pilgrimage of Grace, 38 

Pindaree War, 111 

Pinkie, Battle of, 39 

Pins and Pin-money, 144 

Pitt, William, Earl of Chatham, 129 

the Younger, 130 

Pitt's Bill, 110 
Plague, the Great, 51 
Plantaqsnst, House of, 17 

Genealogical Table, 16 

Plantagenetp, Government under the. 
79 
PlasBey, Battle of, 61, 109 
Polctiera, Battle of, 24 
Pole, Beginald, Caitiiiial, 121 
Pa/iee^orco, remodelled, 147 
PoUOore, Battle of, 110 
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Poor Law Act, 40, 67, 84 
Pope, Alexander, 156 
Porto Novo, Battle of, 110 

P068B88I0N8, BBITIBH, lAgt OF, 97 

Postage, Penny, the, 148 
Post Office Founded, 146 
Potatoes, Introduction of, 145 
Poundage and Tonnage, 85 
Ptcemunire, Statute of, 25, 82 
Prwides, 76 

Pragmatic Sanction, the, 60 
Prayer- Book, Composition of the, 84 
Presidencies, Formation of, in Ii-.dia, 

i09 
Preston, Battle of (1648), 48 

(1715), 59 

Preston Pans, Battle of, 60 
Pretender, the Young; BebeUiom of, 

60 
I^rince Edward Island, Colony of, 101 
Printing, Introdnctfam of, 144 
Prior, Matthew, 155 
Priyy Council, Institution of the, 82 
Procter, B. W^ 159 
Progress of the English Nation, 143 
Protectorate, the, of Oliver Cromwtll, 

49 

of Bichard Chromwell, 50 

Provisors, Statute ol^ 24» 82 
* Public Intelligencer,' the, 146 
Punniar, Battle of, 112 
Pym, John, 123 
Pyrenees, Battle of the, 65 
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128 
Qoadmple Alliance, the (1718), 59, 94 

(1884), 67, 96 

(juarles, Frauds, 164 

(Juatre Bras, Battle of, 65 

Quebec, Taking of, 61 

Qaeen Anne's Bounty, 146 

Qaeea CJharlotte Islands (Colony), 101 

Quia Emptoret, Statute of, 22, 82 

Quincey, Thomas de, 161 
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"BuBoaajp Allan, IM 

BangoeOy Taking of, HI 

B^)e]]ion,Lonl jidwazd Fitzgenld'8,63 

Bbhtau),? 

Befomiation in England, 88, 39 

— Biae and Derdoimient of the, 83 
BeConn BUI, the (1832), 67, 89 
(1867), 70, 89 

Begisten of Births, Deaths, and Mar- 
riages ettatOished, 144 
Bemonstranoe, the Great, 47, 86 
Bestoration, the, 60 
BeTolntion, the, 53 
BiCHABD I^ 18 

— Imprisonment of, 19 
BiCHABD n^ 25 

BiCHABD in^ 82 

Bichardson, Samuel, 157 

Bidley, Nicholas (Bishop), 121 

Bights, BiU of, 54, 87 

BiotAct,the,59,88 

Bipon, Treaty of,^, 92 

Biszio, Dayid, 121 

Bobert, Duke of Normandy, 13, 116 

Bobertson, William, 158 

Bobin Hood, 117 

Boohelle, Expedition to, 45 

Bodrignez, Colony of, 100 

BOMAN Feuod, The, 1 

— -— Government dmiug the, 75 

— Britain, Map of, 75 

— Boads, the four, 3 

— Towns, Names of, 76 
Bo<^e, Sir George, 126 
Borke's Drift, 73 
Boses, Wars of the, 30 
Bowe, Nicholas, 155 
Boyal Marriage Act, 88 

— Society organised, 146 
Bngby, School at, founded, 145 
Bupert, Prince, 124 
Bupert's Land, 101 

Buskin, John, 160 
Bnssell, Admiral, 126 
Bussell, John, Earl, 133 
Bnssell, William, Lord, 125 
Buthven, Baid of, 42 
Bye House Plot, the, 52 
Byswick, Peace ol^ 55, 93 
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Saddle Side, Introduction of, 1 14 
Safety Lamp, Invention of, 147 
St Alban, 114 

— Albans, Burning of, 1 / 
Piret Battle of, 30 

Second Battle, 31 

— Helena, 101 

— John, Colony of, 101 

— Kitts, Colony of, 102 

— Lucia, Colony o^ 102 

— Paul's Ciathedral built, 146 

— Quentin, Battle of, 40 

— Thomas's Hospital, 148 

— Vincent, Colony of, 102 

Cape, Battle of, 63 

Salamanca, Battle of, 65 
Salt Mines discovered, 146 
Sanction, the Pragmatic, 60 
Saratoga, Surrender at, 62 
Savage, Bichard, 156 

Savings Bank, First, organised, 147 
Saxon and Danish Period, The, 4 
(Jenealogioal Table, 6 

— Invasion, the, 4 

— Witanagcmot, or Witan, 9, 77 
Saxons, the, 2, 4 

schedulab abstract of english 

History, 162 
Schomberg, Armand, Duke of, 12G 
School Boards, 71 
Scinde, War with, 68, 111 
Scotch Succession, Settlement of, 32 
Scott, Sir Walter, 158 
Scots, Picts and, 2, 3 
Sebastopol, Taking of, 69 
Sedgemoor, Battle of, 52 
Selden, John, 154 
Self-denying Ordinance, the, 48 
Septennial Act, the, 59, 88 
Seringapatam, Storming of. 111 
Settlement, Act of, 65, 87 
Seven Bishops, Trial of the, 53 

— Years' War, the, 61 
Seville, Treaty of, 94 

Seychdies Islands, Colony of the, 100 
Seymour, Thomas, Lord, 120 
Shaftesbury, Anthony Ashley Cooper, 

Earl of, 125, 156 
Sbakspeare, William, 154 
Sharp, James, Archbishop of St. An. 
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Sheostone, William, 150 

Sb€ridaii, Bi(duu:d Brinsley, 130, 158 

Sheriifmnir, Battle of. 59 

Slip-money, 46, 85 

Shire*mote, the, 77 

Bborel, Sir Gloodedey, 126 

Shrewsbury, Battle of, '20 

Sidney, Algernon, 125 

Sidney, Sir Philip, 122, 153 

Sierra Leone, Colony <rf, 99 

Sikh War, the First, 68, 112 

Second, 69, 112 

Silk first mannfactared, 145 
— Broad, first woven, 145 
Simnd, Lambert, 120 

Insurrection of, 35 

Six Articles, Statute of, 38, 39, 83 

Sixpenny Pieces first struck, 145 

Slavery, Abolition of, 67, 89 

Sluys, Battle of, 23 

Smallpox, Inoculation &om, 147 

Smith, Adam, 158 

Smollett, Tobias, 157 

Sobraon, Battle of, 68, 112 

Solemn League and Covenant, the, 

48 
Solway Moss, Battle of, 89 
Somerset, Duke of, 121 

Execution ol the, 39 

Somers* Islands or The Bermudas, 

102 
Somers, John, Lord, 126 
Somerville, Mary, 160 
Sources of English Histor}', 1 
. Southey, Robert, 168 
South Sea Scheme, the, 59 
Southwark Bridge, 148 
Sovereigns and Hatf-sovereigns first 

coined, 145 

SOYEBBIONS, CONTKMPORAIiT, LiST OF, 
119 

Spain, War with, 60 
Spanish War, the, 49 

— Succession, War of the, 56 
Spenser, Edmund, 153 
Spinning Frame, Invention of, 147 

— Jenny, Invention of tlie, 147 

— BoUera, Invention of, 147 
Sipiws, Battle of, 87 

Stamford Bridge, Battle of, 10 
Stamp Act, the, 88 
Staadard, Buttle ot the, 14 
Standing Army estaUished, 146 
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Star Chamber, 35, 82 

and High Oommisflf <ni, 46 

Starch first Ofied; 145 - 

Steamboat, First, on the River Clyde, 
147 

Steam Engine, First Looomolive, con- 
structed, 147 

for raising water, built, 146 

Steam Engines, Improvements in the 
147 

Steele, Sir Bichard, 156 

Steinkirk, Battle of, 55 

Stephen, 14 

Sterne, lAurence, 157 

Stewart, Dugald, 158 

Stigand, Primate, 115 

Stocking Frame, InveAtion of tbe, 145 

Stoke, Battle of, 35 

Stow, John, 154 

Strafford, Wentworth, Lord, 47, 323 

Straits* Settlements, 98 

Streets of London'first lighted, 144 

Strongbow's luvasiim of Ireland, 17 
116 

Stuart, House op, 42 

— Genealogical Table, 43 

Stuart, Charles Edward, 129 

— James, 128 

— Lady Arabella, 122 

Conqviracy of , 42 

Stuarts, Government under the, 84 
Sugar Duties, Repeal of ^ 68, 89 
Sugar imported into England, 143 
Sunday Schools established by Robert 

Baikes, 147 
Supplemental Treaties (1870), the, 96 
Supremacy, Act of, 40, 81 
Surrey, Howard, Earl of, 153 
Swift^ Jonathan, 156 
Swinburne, Algernon Charles, 159 
Syriam, Taking of. 111 
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i- Talbot, John, Earl of Shrewsbury, 
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Tea flist used in Bngland, 146 
Ttelegraph, Submarine, between Dover 
and Calais, 148 

— TxanaatlanUe, Cable, 148 
Temple, Sir W^ US 
Tenants in capifte^ 78 
Tennj-sou, Alfred, 159 
Terouenne, Taking of, 87 
Test Act, the, 61, 86 
Tewkeabory, Battle of, SI 
Thackeray, William ICakepeaoe, 169 
Thames Bmbankment, the, 148 
Thames, Riyer, First Steamer on, 147 

— Tonne], the, 148 
Thanes, 77 

\ Theowf (sorft), 77 
Thirlwall, Bp^ 160 
Thomson, James, 166 
Three Estates, the, 90 
Threepenny Pieces first struck, 146 
Tien-sin, Treaty of, 69, 96 
Tiles, roofing, first used, 144 
Tilsit, Secret Treaty of, 64, 96 
*l^mes,' the, first iE»ned, 147 
Tinchebrai, Battle of, 14 
Tippoo Sahib, Wars with, 110 
Titos Oates' Plot, 61 
Tobacco, Introdoction ot, 146 
Tobago, Ck>lony of, 102 
Toleration Act, the, 63, 87 
Tonnage and Poundage, 86 
Tories and Whigs, 62 
Tookmse, Battle of, 66 
Toomay, Tkiking oi^ 37 
Towton, Battle of, 31 
Trafalgar, Battle of, 64 
Transvaal, 99 

— War in the, 170 
Treason, Statute of, 82 
Tbeatebs, Pbincxpal, 91 
Trench, Bichard G^ 160 
Trial by Jury, 18, 80 
Trial by Wager of Battle, 79 
Triennial Act, the (1C41), 85 

(1694), 66, 87 

Trinidad, 102 

Triple AUianoe, the (1668), 61, 92 

(1717), 69, 93 

Trollope, Anthony, 169 
Troyes, Treaty of, 29, 91 

TUDOB, HOUSB OF, 86 

GeDealogical Table, 34 

Tadors, Government under the, 82 
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Tudor, Owen. 119 
Turkey, War with, 66 
Turnpikes first erected, 146 
Tyler, Wat 118 

ln?rarrection of, 96 

Tyndale, William, 120 
Tyrone's Rebellion in Ireland. 41 
Tyrrel, Sir James, 120 

ITMBRELLAS. Introluction of, 147 
^ Uniformity, Act of (1669). 40, 84 

(1662), 60, 86 

Ulundi, 73 

Union, Act of, 56, 87 

— Jack Flag, the, 147 

Union ok England and Sforr.AXD, 
56,87 

AND Ireland. 63. 88 

Uses, Statute of, 83 
Ushant. Battle off, 63 
Utrecht, Treaty of, 56, 93 

VACCINATION, Discovery of, 147 
Vanbrugh, Sir John, 165 
Vancouver Island, Colony of, 101 
Vane, Sir Harry, 124 
VemeuQ, Battle of, 30 
Vernon, Admiral Edward, 128 
Versailles, Treaties of, C2, 95 
VicariiUy the, 76 
Victoria, 67 
Vienna, Treaty of, 94 
Vimiera, Battle of, 64 
Vinegar Hill, Battle of, 63 
Virginia, Colonization of, 46 
Vittoria, Battle of, 65 
Volunteer Movement, the, 70 

WAGER OF BATTLE, Trial by, 79 
Wakefield, Battle of, 31 
Walcheren Expedition, 64 
Wales, Conquest of, 22 

— Statute of 22, 82 
Wallace, Sir William, 22, 117 
Waller, Edmund, 154 
Wallingford, Treaty of, 14. 91 
Walpole, Horace, 158 
Walpole, Six Robert, 128 
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Warbeck, Perkin. 120 

Insurrection of, 36 

War between tlie French and English 

in India (1746), 109 

(1758), 110 

(1778), 110 

Wars and Treaties with the Native 

Chiefs, 110 
Warwick, Richard Neville, Earl of, 119 
Washington, George, 129 
Washington, Treaty of, 71, 96 
Watches, Pocket, introduced, 146 

first made in England, 146 

Waterloo, Battle of, 66 

— Bridge, 148 
Webster, John, 154 

Weights and Measures, Establishment 

of, 144 
Wellington, Duke of, 131 
West Africa Settlements, 99 
West Indies, the, 102 
Westminster Abbey, Building of, 144 
Henry VII.'s Cliai^el in, 143 

— Bridge, Old, 148 
New, 148 

— First Treaty of (1654). 49, 92 

— Second Treaty of (1674), 61, 92 

— Hall, Building of, 143 

— Scliool founded, 145 
Wliately, Richard, 160 
Whewell, William, 160 
Whigs and Tories, 62 
White, Henry Kirke, 157 
Whittington, Sir Richard, 119 
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Wii:)erforce, William, 131 
Wilkes, John, 129 

Prosecution of, 62 

William (Ths (Tonqubror), 10 
William IL (Bufns), 13 
William in. and Hart, 63 
WiLLLiM rv., 67 
Wills, Statute of, 88 
Windows, Glass, first used, 144 
Windsor Caatle, Building of, 144 
Witanagemot or Witan, 9, 77 
Wolfe, General James, 128 
Wolsey, Thomas (Cardinal), 120 
Woollen Clotli, Weaving of, 143 
Worcester, Battle of, 49 
Wordsworth, William, 158 
Wien, Sir CAiristopber, 126 
Wyatt, Sir Thomas, 163 
Wyatt, Sir Thomas (the Younger), 121 

Insurrection of, 40 

Wycherley, William, 166 
Wyclif, John, 118 



YORK AND LANCASTER, Houses 
OF, 26 

Genealogical Table, 27 

York Town, Battle of, 62 
Young, Edward, 156 



ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS opened. 
148 
Zulu War, 170 
Zutphen, Battle of, 41 
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WOBKS BY JOSEPH PAYNE, 

j^rqfessor of the Science and Art of Education to the College of 

Preceptors^ ^c, 

Payne's Select Poetry for Children, with brief Ex- 
planatory Notes, arranged for the use of Schools and Families. 
Twentieth Edition, with fine Steel Frontispiece. 18mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

%* The present edition has been carefully revised and considerably en- 
larged by the insertion of several poems by permission of Mias Ingelow, 
Tesanyson, Browning, Eingsley, and others. 

*Mr. Payne has shown great judgment in his selection of pieces. . . . Ex- 
teoDsiTe, comprehensive, and yet simple withal, we could wish for no better 
introduction to the study of poeti^ to place in the hands of our little 

ones.'— SCHOOLICASTEB. 

Payne's Studies in English Poetry ; with short Bio- 
graphical Sketches, and Notes Explanatory and Critical, intended as a 
Text-Book for the Higher Classes of Schools. Eighth Edition, revised* 
Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. doth. 

* The selection is both extensive and varied, including many of the dioicest 
BpedmenB of English poetry.'— Ecutcnc Bsview. 

Payne's Studies in English Prose. Specimens of the 

Language in its various stages ; with Notes Explanatory and Critical. 
Second Edition. Post 8vo. Ss. 6d, cloth. 

* Admirably accomplishes the object aimed at, which is to furnish, in the 
fofrm of specimens, a continuous and sjrstematic view of the development of 
the Bngliib language, and it is difficult to imagine a more useful manual.' 

SCOTSMAV. 

< An unique attraipt, so far as we are aware, to give specimens of the 
Bnglish language from the period previous to the Norman Conquest down 
to quite modem times. The selected passages are worthy to represent the 
stjle and opinions of their respective Authors.' — John Bull. 

Payne's Studies in English Pxo^e ^Xkii P^tc^ . ^<^\i^% 

tbe above two Books together in \ vol. TTVodlft. ^.\a&&AsKSQxA. 
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THE FBENCH LANGUAGE. 

M, de Fivas^ Works for the Use of Colleges, Schools, 

and Private Students. 

The attention of Schoolmasters and Heads of Coll^^es is respectfnlly re- 
quested to the following eminently uaefol series of French class-books, which 
have enjoyed an unprecedented popularity. A detailed prospectus will be 
sent on appUcaticm. 

De Eivas' New Grammar of French Grammars; 

comprising the substance of all the most approved French Grammars 
extant, but more especially of the standard work ' La Grammaire des 
Gramznaires ' sanctioned by the French Academy and the University of 
Paris. With num^ons Exercises and Examples illustrative of every 
Bule. By Dr. Y. db Fivas, M.A., F.E.I.S., Member of the Grammatical 
Sodety of Paris, &c., &c. Forty-fourth Edition. Fcp. 3s. 6d. hand- 
somely bonnd. 
' At once the simplest and most complete Grammar of the French lan- 
guage. To the pupil the effect is almost as if he looked into a map, so well- 
defined is the course of study as explained by H. de Fivas.' — ^Ltterart 
Gazbttb. 
•«« A Key to the above, price Ss. 6d. 

De Fivas' New Guide to Modem French Conver- 
sation ; or, the Student and Tourist's French Yade-Mecum ; containing 
a Comprehensive Yocabulary, and Phrases and Dialogues on every use- 
ful or interesting topic ; t(^ther with Models of Letters, Notes, and 
C^u:ds; and C!omparaiive Tables of the British and French Coins, 
Weights, and Measures : the whole exhibiting, in a distinct manner, the 
true Pronunciation of the French Language. Twenty-ninth Edition, 
18mo. price 2s. 6d. strongly half-bound. 

De Fivas, Beautis des £crivains Francais, Anciens 

et Modemes. Ouvrage Classique d. I'usage des Colleges et des Institu- 
tions. Quinzi^me Edition, augments de Notes, Historiques, Q^o- 
graphiqucs, Pbilosophiques, Litt^raires, Grammatfcales, et Biogia- 
pbiques. Fcp. 3s. 6d. bound. 

* A convoiient reading book for the student of the French language, at 
the same time affords a pleasing and interesting view of French liteiatuie.' 

Obsbrvjbu. 

De Fivas, Introduction d. la Langne Fran^aise; 

on. Fables et Contes ChoisiB ; Anecdotes Instructives, Faits M^mombles, 
&c. Avec un Dictionnaire de tons les Mots traduite en Anglais. A 
I'usage de la jeunesse, et de ceux qui commencent k appendre la langue 
fran^aise. Twenty-fifth Edition. Fcp. 2s. 6d. bound. 

* By far the best first French reading book, whether for sohofds (x adult 
pupils.'— TAifs Magazinb. 

De Fivas, Le Tresor National; or, Guide to the 

Translation of English into French at Sight. Sixth Edition. Fq>. 
2s. 6d. bound. 
•«« A Kbt to the above. 12mo. 2s. cloth. 



Ett/molog\caX Companion to De Fivas* French Grammar, 

The I'ren.ch Language *. a Complete Gompendiiun of 

its History and Etymology. Tot ttie waft ol CioW«©i%, Public and 

Private Schools, and Students. "B7 ^. "RoTiBKaii, 'a.K.,'e%jea.ih». 

feasor of the French language, Aut\voTot*T\ieTT«aG\i'ewmuwAiMtfs^ 

and other works. Pep. 1». 6d. clotti.^ 



Published by Crosby Lockwood 4r Co. 
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THE GEBMAN IiANGUAGE. 

-Dr. Faick LebahrCs Poptdar Series of German School-books, 

*A»cm e(^uxUianal writer in the Oertnan tongue. Dr. Lebahn $Uxnd» alone ; none 
other hae made even a distant approach to Aim.*— British Staxdabd. 

Lebaim's German Language in One Volume. Seventh 

Bdition, containing — I. A Practical Granunar, with Bxerciaes to every 
Bole. U. Uudine; a Tale: by De la. Motes FouquI:, with Explanatory 
Notes of all difficult words and phrases. III. A Vocabulary of 4,600 
Words, synonymous in English and German. Grown 8to. 8b. cloth. 
With Key, 10s. 6d. Key separate, 2s. 6d. 
*The Dest German Grammar that ha« yet been published.' — MoKViiro Post. 

* Had we to recommence the itudy of German, of all the German gramman 
wldch we have examined— and they are not a few — ^we should unhetitatmgly say, 
Falck Lebahn's la the book for us.* — Educatiokai. Timks. 

* The exercises are very good, well graduated, and well desisnied to illus- 
trate the rules. The " 4,500 words synonymous m German and English " is a 
▼ezy advantageous f eature.'-'SPBCTATOs. 

Lebahn's First Oerman Course. Fourth £dition. 

Crown 8vo. 28. 6d. cloth. 

* It is luurdly possible to have a simpler or better book for beginners in German.* 

Athkkjeum. 

* It it really what it professes to be — a simple, clear, and concise introduction to 
the German Language.*— Critic. 

Lebahn's Edition of Schmid's Henry von Eichen- 

felB. With Vocabulary and Familiar Dialogues. New and Cheaper 
Edition (the eighth). Fcp. 8vo. cloth. Is. 6d. 

* Equally with Mr. Lebahn*s previous publications, excellently adapted to assist 
lelf-exercue in the German language.'— dpbctatob. 

*llie Dialogues are as perfectly adapted to render the student a speaker of 
this interesting language.as is the Vocabulary for making him a reader.' 

Educatiomal Timks. 

Lebabn's First German Eeader. Fifth Edition. Gr.Svo. 

8s. 6d. cloth. 
*Uke all Lebahn's works, most thorouglUy practical.'— Britaitkia. 

* An admirable book for beginners, which indeed may be used without a master.* 

Lkadxr. 

Lebahn's German Classics ; with Notes and Complete 

Vocabularies. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each, cloth. 
EGMONT. a Tragedy, in Five Acts, by Goethe. 
WTLHELM TELL. A Drama, in Five Acts, by Schillkr. 
GOETZ von BERLICHINGEN. a Drama. By Goethe. 
PAGENSTBEICHB, a Page's Frolics. A Comedy, by Kotzebub. 
EMILIA GALOTTI. A Tragedy, in Five Acts, by Lbssinq. 
UNDINE, A Tale, by FouQufi. 
SELECTIONS from the GERMAN POETS. 

* With such aids, a student will find no difficulty in these masterpieces.* 

Athkvjium. 

Lebahn's Exercises in German. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

* A volume of ** Exercises in German,*' including in itself all the vocabularies 
they require. The book is well planned { the selections for translation from German 
into English, or from English into German, being sometimes cwnouOy well suited 
to the purpose for wldch they are taken.'— Ezamisxr. 

Key to ditto. Crown 8vo. cloth limp, 28. 6<l. 

Lebahn's Self-Instructor in German. Crown 8vo. 

88. 6d. cloth. . . . , 

* One of the most amusing elementary reading-books that ever paiaed under our 
haadf.*— JoHjr Bull. , . . » 

* TSue student could have no guide mpeiioi Vi illt% 1^»mi. o...««-« 



Educational Books 



MoHENBY'S SPANISH COUBSE. 



McHenry's New and Improved Spanish Orammar. 

Containing the Elements of the Langnage and the Bnles of Etymology 
and Syntax Exemplified ; with Notes and Appendix, consisting of Dia- 
logues, Select Poetry, Commercial Correspondence, Vocabnlary, &c 
Designed for every claas of Learners, especially for snch as are thdr own 
Instmctors. New Edition, revised and corrected by AI4FBED Elwbs. 
12mo. bound, 68. 

' The Author has paid more than ordinary attention to the subject of 
pronunciation. The rules are laid down with brevity and distinctness, and 
soflBdently illustrated by examples ; and, in short, we think that this work 
of Mr. McHenry will be a useful guide to thom who wish to form an 
acquaintance with the language of Sj^dn.' — Critical Revibw. 

* Justice compels us to say that this is the most complete Spanish Grammar 
for the use of Englishmen extant. It fully performs the promises in the 
title-pages.'— Bbitish Herald. 

McHenry's Exercises on the Etymology, Syntax^ 

Idioms, kc. of the Spanish Language. New Edition, revised by Alfred 
Elwes. 12mo. bound, 3s. 

*«* Ket to the Exercises, revised and corrected by Alfred Elwes. 
Price 4b. bound. 

* Unquestionably the best book of Spanish Exercises which has hitherto 
been published.'— Gentleman's Magazine. 

McHenry*s Synonyms of the Spanish Language 

Explained. 12mo. bound, 4s. 
< Anxious to render the work as interesting as possible, the Author has 
expended considerable time and labour in making a selection of characteristio 
extracts from the most approved writers, which, while they serve to ex- 
emplify or elucidate the particular synonyms under consideration, may at 
the same time recommend themselves to the learner by th^ intrinsic value.' 

Extract from the Preface. 



BAGONOT, VOCABULAIBE SYMBOLIQUE. 



Vbcabulaire Symboliqtie Anglo -Frangais. 

A Symbolic French and English Vocabnlary, for 

Students of every age in all classes ; in which the most Useful and 
Common Words are tanght by Illustrations. By L. C. Baoonot, Pro- 
fessor of the French Language. Tenth and Cheaper Edition, with up- 
wards of 860 Woodcuts and 9 full-page Copper-plates. 4to. cloth, Ss. 6d. 

Symbolisches Englisch-Deutsches WorUrbtich. 

The Symbolic Anglo-QerTXifiaL Yocabnlary, adapted 

irotn Baoonot*8 * VocabulaiTe 8ymboU<\T» kTi^\o-^JT«R<^* T&AStitfiAliY 
Falck Lkbahn, Ph.Dr. Wlfh. 650 'WooflLcuVa «cv^ % lxi2\-\A«i^\JifiQs^ 
graphic Plates. New and Cheaper "EdVtVoTv.. Datci^%'^o.e«JGcL,'%!^,^. 



Published by Crosby Lockwood ^ Co, 



Civil. SEBVICE HANDBOOKS. 

Indwpenaable for Candidates for Examinations, 

The Civil Service Goacli: a Practical Exposition of 

the Civil Service Curriculum, and Guide to the Lower Division of the 
Service and its Competitive Sxamiuations. By Staxlet Savillb, of 
H.M. Civil Service. Fcp. 8vo 2s. 6d. cloth. [.'ust pubUsAed. 

A Handbook of Engliah Literature. By H. A. Dobson, 

Board of Trade. Second Edition, Revised and Extended, f cp. Ss. 6d. cloth. 
'An excellent handbook of English Literature.' — Atuen^uu. 

* It possesses the indispensable and rare merit of aocnracy.' — Examikxr. 

The Fricis Book ; or, Lessons in Accuracy of State- 

ment and Preciseness of Expression. For Civil Service Students, Self- 
Education, and ufie in Schools. By W. Cosmo Monkhousk, of the 
Board of Trade. Second Edition, Revised. Fcp. 8vd. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
•»• Key to the above. Pep. 8vo. 28. 6d. 

The Civil Service Geography, General and Political. 

By the late L. M. D. Spbncb. Bevised by Thomas 6rat, of the Board 
of Trade. Seventh Editiou, Woodcuts and Six Maps, fcp. 28. 6d. cloth. 
*A thoroughly reliable as well ns a most ingenious compendium of 
gec^iraphy.' — Civil Service Gazette. 

The Civil Service History of England ; being a Fact- 
Book of English History. By F. A. White, B.A. Third Edition, corrected 
and extended by H. A. Dobson, of the Board of Trade, 2s. 6d. cloth. 
' We do not remember to have seen anything of the kind so compendious, 

complete, accurate, and convenient for use.' — Athenaeum. 

The Civil Service Book-keeping ; or, Book-keeping no 

Mystery. Its Principles Poptdarly Explained, and the Theory of Double 
Entry Analysed. By an Experienced Book-keeper. Fcp. Is. 6d. cloth. 

* It is clear and concise, and exactly such a text- book as students 
requiie.' — Quarterly Journal of Education. 

The Civil Service Orthography: a Handy Book of 

English Spelling, with Bules and Exercises. By E. S. H. B. Second 
Edition, revised and corrected, fcp. Is. 6d. cloth. 

* A carefully written, and complete little book.'— Pall Mall Gazette. 

The Civil Service Chronology of History, Art, 

literature, and Progress, from the Creation of the World to the Con- 
clusion of the Franco-German War. The Continuation by W. D. 
Hamilton, F.S.A., of H.M. Public Becord Office, fcp. 3s. 6d. cloth. 
' Accurate, wide, and thorough. Most useful to those who are reading up 
for examinations.'— English Churchman. 

The Civil Service English Orammar : being Notes on 

the History and Grammar of the English Language. By W. T. Yates, 
Head Master, Windermere Grammar School, fcp. Is. 6d. cloth. 

We cannot call to mind any single work which would render so much 
assistance as is offer^ here to the student preparing to undergo examina- 
tion in Grammar and Language.'— The School Board Chronicle. 

The Civil Service First French Book : being a Prac- 
tical First Course of French Grammar, with Exerdses combined, for 
the nae of Civil Servjoe Candidatea^ C\aa&e&) axv^ 'StW«.ti& €ibwk.wtie>. 1&^ 
AcBiLLB MoTTBAU. Second Edition. EiAaxgeA. ■Sc;^.\%. 'a^. 0>a{Oi\, 

•#• Key to the above. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. Gd. c\ot\\. 



Educational Books 



LOCKWOOD'S ELEMENTABY 
SCHOOLl SEBIES. 

18mo. price Is. each, strongly bound. 



The Elements of Geography.' By the Eev. B. G. 

Johns. Enlarged and corrected. 

A Short and Simple History of England. By the 

Bev. B. G. Johns. Twenty-second Edition. 

The French Language, an Easy and Practical IntrO- 

dactiou to. By John Haas. First Course. 

The French Language, an Easy and Practical Intro- 
duction to. By John Haas. Second Course. 

%* The above Two Volumes bound together, 2s. 

Key to the Exercises in the Second Course of the above. 
The German Language, the Little Scholar's First Step 

in. By Mrs. Falck Lebahn. 

German Reading, The Little Scholar's First Step in. 

Containing Fifty Tales from Schmid, with Notes. By Mrs. Falck 
Lebahn. 

German Prepositions. By S. Galindo. 

German Colloquial Phraseology. By S. Galindo. 

The Latin Language, an Easy and Practical Introduc- 
tion to. By A. H. MONTEITH. Eet to the same. 

The First Book of Poetry. Selected by the Rev. B. G. 

Johns. 

Outlines of Eoman History. By Rev. B G. Johns. 



Tomkins' Poetry. — Poetry for Schools and Families ; 

or, the Beauties of English Poetry. Selected for the Use of Youth. By 
E. ToMKiNS. Twenty-second Edition, with considerable Additions and 
fine Steel Frontispiece. Fcp. 8yo. cloth, 2s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 3s. 

The Art of Extempore Speaking: Hints for the Pulpit, 

the Senate, and the Bar. By M. Bautain, Vicar-Qeneral and Professor 
at the Sorbonne, &;c. Translated from the French. Seventh Edition, 
fop. cloth, 8s. 6d. 

When to Double your Consonants. See the Writer's 

Enchiridion, a List of all the Verbs that Double their Consonants on 
taking ED, EST, INO, &c. By J. S. Scarlett. 18mo. cloth limp. ig. 

Mind your H's and Take Care of your R's. Exercises 

for Acquiring the Use and Correcting the Abuse of the Letter H ; with 
Additional Exercises on the Letter B. By Chas. Wm. Sutth, Author 
ot *C]erictd Elocution,' &c. Fcp. cloth limp, Is. 

The Yonngr Reporter : a PTac\.\ca\ ^\x\^«fe to the Art 

and the Profession of SliOTthaiid'WxV.\Ang,'^>iJcv «b DVc^Vs&aai ^\\«»3cdl 
QaatatioDB, &c. Fcp. dotli, Is. 



Published by Crosby Lockwood ^ Co. 



THB 

SCHOOL MANAGERS' SERIES 

OF 

READING BOOKS. 

EDITED BY BEV. A. B. GBANT, 

Rector of HUcham, and Hon, Canon of Elj/, and formerly 

H.MJ8 Inspector of Schools, 

* The reading lesttmi tehich we want are oomposUiont written expreidy for 
the purpose— suited to children without being childish^ sensible without being 
dull, giving elementary knowledge in a form JUfed to excite interest and 
eurioeity ; introducing eommonsense reasoning on the ordinary matters of life ; 
associating knowledge with every-day business, instead of leaving it in the cloud- 
land, where it rests with most child/ en — apart ftvin interest or pleasure — and 
ever, whether expressly or by implication, bringing to bear on the heart and 
conduct the great principles made known to us by IHvine Revelation.* — Editor's 
Fiefaoetotiie Series. 



SUMMARY OF CONTENTS. 

s. d, 

Intboductort Frimbr — The Alphabet and Easy Lessons followed bj 

Short Dialogues 3 

Feeubt Standard — Short Dialogues, and Stories in Prose and Terse . . 6 

Sbcokd Standard— Dialogues, Stories, Short Headings in Poetry, and 

Geography 10 

Third Standard— Sketches of the Principal Events in English His- 
tory, with Illustrative Poetry from Tennyson, Dean Trench, iic. 1 

Fourth Standard- Prose Readings and Dialogues on Every-day 
Life, as Nursing, Vaccination, Household Management, Qetting 
on bi Life, Emigration, &c., &c. — Gtoology and Astronomy — 
Bxtracts from Shakespeaze, Coleridge, Wordsworth, &,o, 1 3 

Fifth Standard — Sketches and Stories of our Colonies — Readings 

from Shakespeare, Tennyson, &c. 1 6 

BncTH Standard — The Two Napoleons : Being a Sketch of the Prin- 
cipal Events in the History of Europe during the last Eighty 
Years 1 fi 

Lessons from the Bible (Old Testament), for the use of Elemen- 
tary Schools. Editedby the Rev. A. R. GRiNT, M.A 1 

Lessons from the Bible (New Testament), with Scripture Qeo- 
ORAPHT, for the use of Elementary Schools. Edited by the 
Rev. A. R. Grant, M.A. 12 

IdSSONS from the Bible. The above 2 vols, bouna tcigether 2 



Opinions of the Press, 

* Most admirable Reading Books, adapted for every standard under the 
Revised Code, aikl it is impossible to speak too highly of them We com- 
mend them to the consideration of the National Society ; their imprimatur 
to a work so unique and almost perfect as that before us would be as credit- 
able to the Committee as it would be an undoubted b(H>n to School Managers.' 

'Raustly wiiat many teachers will be glad to &tvd t«bAi \a >3tv«kT\!)UEi&s^ 



8 Educational Books 



BOOKS FOB NUBSEBY OB MATEBNAIi 

TUITION. 



ENGLISH. 

The First or Hother*fl Dictionary. Bj Mrs. Jameson 

(formerly Mrs. Murpht). Tenth Edition. 18mo. 28. 6d. cloth. 

School-Boom Lyrics. Compiled ai:cl Edited by 

AmvE Knight. New Edition. 18mo. Is. cloth. 

Chickseed without Chickweed : being very Easy and 

Entertaining Lessons for Little Children. In Three Parts. Part I. in 
words of three letters. Fart U. in words of four letters. Part m. in 
words of five or more letters. New Edition, with beantifnl Frontispiece 
liy Anelay. 12mo. Is. cloth. 

Cobwebs to Catch Flies ; or. Dialogues in short sen- 
tences. Adapted for Children from the age of three to eight years. In 
Two Parts. Part I. Easy Lessons in words of three, four, five, and six 
letters, suited to children from three to five years of age. Part II. 
Short Stories for Children from five to eight years of age. 2s. cloth. 

FBENCH, 
Fetites Causeries ; or, Elementary French and English 

Conversations. For Young Students and Home Teaching. To which 
are added Models of Juvenile Correspondence. Illustrated by Eight 
Full-page Engravings and numerous Woodcuts. By Achillb Mottrau, 
Author of * The Civil Service First French Book ' &c. Second and 
Cheaper Edition. Square crown 8vo. 2s. cloth. 

* This handsomely illustrated little volume of elementary English and 
French conversations is at once tbe simplest and most attractive we have 
yet seen. We can scarcely fancy a schoolbook that could do more to popu- 
larise and facilitate the study of French among children.' — Glasgow Herald. 

* The book is handsomely got up and well illustrated.' — School Guardian. 
*It is unquestionably an excellent work.' -School Board Chroniclb. 
'For simplicity of arrangement, and the admirable way in which it 

leads on young beginners, step by step, it would be impossible to surpass it.' 

Civil Service Gazette. 

* A work better designed for its purpose is seldom met with.'— Scotsman. 

La Bagatelle ; intended to introduce Children of five 

or six years of age to some knowledge of the French Language. Revised 

by Madame N. L. New Edition, with entirely New Cuts. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

bound. 

This little work has undergone a most careful revision. The ortlu^raphy 

has been modernised and entirely new woodcuts substituted for the old ones. 

It is now offered to parents and others engaged in the education of young 

children, as well adapted for familiarising their pupils with the construction 

and sounds of the French language, conveying at the same time excellent 

moral lessons. 

Barbaidd, Le90iis pour des Enfants de VAge de Deux 

Ana jttsqn'iL Cinq. Traduitea de YX.n^\ai& de ICme. Babbaulo par 

Jf. Pasquier. Suivles des *HymneB «n "Proefc vs^^ValfeDSwatR,* tra- 

(Suites de TAnglais de Mme. BabbA-TTLD va^c "A. C\fe«s&c«.. ^ksqe^^^ 

Edition, le tout revu par CLonLD^^oBSOs. K"^«iUTi^Qw2w^aiTOWKa:. 

plet FnuKfaia Anglais. ISoao. clotti, 2a. 



Published by Crosby Lockwood 8p Co, 






DB. IlAJEIDNEB'S FOFUIiAB scientifig 

WORKS. 

The HnBenm of Science and Art. Edited by Diontsius 

Labdnjir, D.C.L., formerlj Profeasor of Nataral Philosophy and As- 
tzonomy in Uniyerslty College, London. Be-issne in Six Double Yolames, 
with npwards of 1,200 BngraTings on Wood. Price £1. Is., in a new 
and elegant doth binding ; or, half-moroooo elegant, £1. lis. 6d. 
* *< The Moseom of Science and Art " is the most valuable contribation 
tbat has ever been made to the scientific instmction of every class of society.' 

Sir David Bbxwstbr in tiie North Bbitish Brvisw. 

Fopvlar Dreatises, abridged from the above. 

Common Things Explained. With 233 lUustratioDs. 

0s. cloth ; or in 3 vols, price 2s. 6d. each. 

The Microscope. With 14 Illustrations. 28. cloth. 
Popnlar Oeology. With 201 Illustrations. 2s. 6d. cloth. 
Popnlar Phpics. With 85 Illustrations. 2s. 6d. cloth. 
St^Bun and its Uses. With 89 Ulustrations. 2s. cloth. 
Popnlar Astronomy. With 182 Illustrations. 4s. 6d. 
The Bee and White Ants. 135 Illustrations. 2s. cloth. 
The Electric Telegraph Popnlarised. 100 Blus. Is. 6d. 

Hatoral Philosophy for Schools. By Dr. Lardner. 

With 386 mastrations. Sixteenth Thousand. Revised and Edited by T. 
Olvbb Hardino, B a., of University Ck)ll., London. Cr. 8vo. Ss. 6d. doth. 

Animal Physiology for Schools. By Dr. Lardneb. 

With 190 Illastrations. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

The Handhook of Astronomy. By Dr. Lardker, 

Fourth Edition. Revised and Edited by Edwin Dunkin, F.B.S. With 
38 Plates and upwards of 100 Woodcuts. In one thick vol. cr. 8vo. 9b. 6d. 
' Probably no other book contains the same amount of information in so 
compendious and well-arranged a form.' — ^ATHENiBUM. 

The Handhook of Ammal Physics. By Dr. Lardker. 

With 520 Ulustrations. Second Edition, carefully corrected. Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

The Electric TelegrapL New Edition. By E. B. 

BmoHT, F.B.A.S. 140 Dlnstrations. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

The Handhook of Mechanics. A New Edition. Edited 

and considerably Enlarged by B. Loewt, F.BJL.S. With 878 Illus- 
trations. Poet 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

The Handhook of Heat. New Edition. Re- written 

and Enlarged. By Benjamin Lobwt, F.B.A.S. With 117 Illustrations. 
Post 8vo. doth. 6s. 

The Handhook of Hydrostatics and Pnenmatics. 

New Edition, by B. Loewt, F.B.A.S. With 236 Illustrations. Post 
8vo. cloth, fis. 

The Handhook of Electricity, Magnetism, and 

Acoustics. New Edition. Edited by Geobgi^ Qkkey Fo8T&R.^B.A.^F.Q.,a« 
With 400 JUostrations, Post Bvo. 5%. o\o\^. 

The JETandbook of Optics. ISe^? ^^vCyoti. '^^x\fcVcs^ 

r. OhvBn Harding, B.A. With W% l\\w«.tt«.\.\aut. ^o^^^^. ^SsEJ^tu^ 
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THE BOOK WHICH ENGLISH LADS TAKE 

MOST DELIGHT IN. 



NEW EDITION, 1881. 

With many improvements, additions, and new Illustrations, 
The Boy's Own Book : a Complete Encyclopaedia of 

Sports and Pastimes, Athletic, Sdentiflo, and Eecreative. A New 
Edition, revised, with many Additions and Improvements, indnding the 
Newest G-ames and Amazements ; with more than 600 Illustrations 
many of them qnite new), 10 Vignette Titles printed in Gold, and over 
700 pages. 8s. 6d. handsomely bound in cloth. 

FBINdPAIi CONTENTS. 



MINOR SPORTS: Games with 
Marbles— with Tops— with BaUs 
—Indian Ball Gkunes— Sports of 
Agility and Speed — Miscellafleous ' 
Outdoor Sports— Indoor Sports — 
Sports with Tojs. 

DBAWINO-ROOM GAMES: Minor 
G^mes — Shadow Pantomimes — 
Bouts Rimte — Definitions — For- 
feits — Acting Charades — Acting 
Proverbs — Tableaux Yivants, 
&c. 

ATECLBTIO SPORTS: Cricket- 
Golf— Shinty— Football— Croquet 
— Troco — Hockey— Rackets and 
Fives- Tennis and Pallone — ^Lawn 
Tennis — Badminton — Base Ball 
—La Crosse — Quoits, Bowls, Skit- 
tles, &c. — ^Aunt Sally— Fencing — 
Broadsword and Singlestick — 
Archery— Riding— Driving — Bi- 
cycling — Gymnastics — Boxing 
and Wrestling, &c. 

AQUATIC SPORTS : Angling, Sea 
Fishing — Swimming — Rowing — 
Canoeing — Sailing — Skating — 
Sliding— Curling, &c. 



THE NATXTBALIST : Singing 
Birds — Talking Birds — Poultry- 
Yard — Pigeons-Babhits-Gainea- 
pigs — Dogs- Cats— Squirrels — 
White Mioo—Silkworma— Bees- 
Aquarium, &c. 

SCIENTIFIC RECREATIONS : 
Arithmetical Amusements — Mag- 
netism — Electricity — Galvanism 
and Electro-Magnetism — Chem- 
istry — Fireworks — Agroetatio 
Amusements — Acoustics and 
Pneumatics— Optics — ^The Micro- 
scope—The Telescope — Photo- 
graphy, &c. 

GAMES OF SKILL: Chess — 
Draughts — Backgammon — Do- 
minoes — Solitaire — Bagatdle — 
Billiards— Minor Games, &c. 

LEGERDEMAIN, &c. : Simple De- 
ceptions and Easy Tricks — ^Tricks 
with Money — ^with Cards — Feats 
requiring Special Apparatus or 
Confederacy — Paradoxes and 
Puzzles, &c 



* Not one amongst its rivals— not half-a-dozen of them rolled into one — 

match our old favourite It is still peerless I More truly than ever 

the lawgiver of the playground.' — Sun. 

* " The Boy's Own Book " has had many imitators, but they have been 
but puny oounterfeits, and the new editfon just issued may bid defiance to 
them all. Brought up to the present day, it is itself alone thb book for 
dcys,*—BAiLKt'B Magazinb of Sports. 

*" The Boy's Own Book " is stUl the book ^b\.c\v English lads take most 
deUgbt hi, and read with the greatest vnteTest. It c^^^% viXntv^i^ «xid. la 
likely to stand alone for many gcnerationa to come, a» tXvft io\\\^&'^a\\ni^% 
tteasury of ploaaaiit, instructive, and entettali^Tftg ^TaovAsAg^: 
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' Kany Happy Returns of the Day ! * A Birthday 

Book for Boys and Girto. By Oharucs and Mart Ck)WDEX Clarke, 
Anthora of the * Oonocnrdanoe to Shakspeare,* &o. New and Cheai)er 
Edition. Profnaely illustrated by the Brothers Dalzikl and others. 
Post 8yo. cloth elegant, Ss. 6d. 

* Mr. and Mrs. Claike have here invited all ** onr big little people" to a 
grand oonversasione. Who will not desire to partake of the enjoyment 
offered by sndi hosts ? '— ATHKNiKUM. 

*A yery charming little book The volnme does not contain a 

chapter from which something may not be learnt, and, as we had every 
right to expect, from tiie names npon its title-page, it evinces a vast 
amonnt of elegant and discursive reading. We can strongly and con- 
sdentioasly recommend it to those parents and friends who, in making a 
ixresent, consult not only the gratification, but also the benefit of the 
redinents, who will we feel assured, at any season, on receiving it, mentally 
wish themselves " Many Happy Returns of the Day ! " ' — Lftbrart Oazettb. 

* An unobjectionable child's book is the rarest of all books. This book 
is not only this, but may rely npon its positive excellences fur a long and 
deserved popularity.*— Wbstmikstkr Ebvibw. 

Merry Tales for Little Folk. Illustrated with more 

than 200 Pictures. Edited by Madame Dk Chatelahc. Cloth elegant, 
88. 6d. ; gilt edges, 48. Contents ;— The House that Jack Built— Little 
Bo-Peep— The Old Woman and Her Eggs— Old Mother Goose— The 
Death and Burial of Cock Robin— Old Mother Hubbard— Henny Penny 
—The Three Bears— The Ugly Little Duck— The White Cat— The 
Charmed Pawn— The Eleven Wild Swans— The Blue Bird— Little 
Maia-^ack the Giant Killer— Jack and the Bean Stalk— Sir Guy of 
Warwick— Tom Hickathrift the Conqueror— Bold Robin Hood— Tom 
Thumb— Puss in Boots— Little Red Riding-Hood— Little DameCrump 
—Little Goody Two Shoes— The Sleeping Beauty in the Wood— The 
Fair One with Golden Locks — Beauty and the Beast — Cinderella; or, the 
Little Glass Slipper — Princess Rosetta— The Elves of the Fairy Forest — 
The Elfin Plough— The Nine Mountains— Johnny and Lisbeth- The 
Little Fisher-Boy — Hans in Luck— The Giant and the Brave Little 
Tailor— Peter the Goatherd— Red Jacket; or, the Nose Tree— The 
Three Golden Hairs— The Jew in the Bramble Bush. 
'A charming collection of favourite stories.'— Athbn^um. 

* A comfortable, pretty, and charmingly illustrated volume, which ought to 
be placed in every nursery by Act of Parliament.' — Aunt Judy's Magazine. 

The Boy's Home Book of Sports, Oames, Exercises, 

and Pursuits. By Writers of * The Boy's Own Magazine.' Beautifully 
printed on Toned paper, with 200 Engravings, and Coloured Frontispiece 
and Title. Cloth elegant, gilt edges, 2s 6d. 

* It is a charming little volume, especially suited for holiday times, and full 
of information healthful to mind and body.'— Civil Sbrvicb Gazette. 

Eng^e-Driving Life; or, Stirring Adventures and 

Incidente in the Lives of Locomotive Engine-Drivers. By Michael 
Retnolds ('The Engine-Driver's Friend'), Author of 'Locomotive 
Engine-Driving,' &c. Crown 8vo. 2«. cloth. 

* Anyone who wishes to get a real insight into railway life cannot do 
better than read <* Engine-Driving Life" for himself, and if he once takes it 
up he will find that the author's enthusiasm and real love of the engine- 
driving profession will carry him on till he has read every page.* 

Saturday Bibview. 
*The book from first to last is perfectly fascinating. Wilkie Collins's 
moBt thrilling conceptions are thrown into \iSaa ^SbA^<b Vj \xq& Vc^tSw^^c^^ 
endlesB id their variety, related in every page.* 
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The Little Boy's Own Book of Sports, Pastimes, and 

Amoieinents. Abridged from the * Boy's Own Book.* An «itirely 
New Bdition, profusely illustrated, in a new and elegant binding, 
noyal 16mo. Ss. 6d. cloth. 

' The very best possible present for a youth.' — Hornbt. 

* It is 80 full of information of an interesting character to boys, and so 
prettily got up, that we predict that it will dety all competition.' — 
Ijtbbart World. 

Cast Away on the Auckland Isles: a Narrative of 

the Wreck of the ' G-rafton,' and of the EscaiM of the Crew, after 
Twenty Months' Suffering. From the Private Journals of Captain 
Thomas Husoravb. Tc^ther with some Account of the Auck- 
lands. Also, an Account of the Sea Lion (originally written in seal's 
blood, as were most of Captain Musgrave's Journals. Edited by John 
J. Shxltjnglaw, F.R.G.S. Handsomely printed, post 8to. doth, with 
Portrait and Sketch Map. Ss. 6d. 

The Times Correspondent (December 19, 1865) says that Captain Mus- 
graye's Diary * is almost as interesting as Daniel Defoe, besides being, as the 
diildren say, " all true." ' 

* It is seldom, indeed, that we come upon a sea narratiye now-a-days as 
interesting as this.'— Lloyd's Newspaper. 

* Truth is here stranger than any fiction.' — ^Nsws of the World. 

* A, more interesting book of travels and privation has not appeared since 
*' Bobinson C*rusoe ;" and it has this advantage over the work of fiction, 
that it is a fact.'— Observer. 

* Since the days of Alexander Selkirk, few more interesting narratives 
have seen the light.'— Melbourne Spectator. 

The Fables of Babrius. Translated into English Verse 

from the Text of Sir G. Comewall Lewis. By the Bev. James Dayies, 
of Lincoln Coll. Oxford. Fcp. 6s. cloth antique. 

* " Who was Babrius ?" The reply may not improbably startle the reader. 
Babrius was the real, original JEsop. Nothing is so fabulous about the 
fables of our childhood as their reputed authorship.' — Daily News.' 

' A fable-book which is admirably adapted to take the place of the im- 
perfect collections of ^sopian wisdom which have hitherto held the first 
place in our juvenile libraries.' — ^Hereford Times. 

Oood Things for Eailway Eeaders. 1000 Anecdotes, 

Original and Selected. By the Editor of 'The Railway Anecdote 
Book.' Large tyjw, crown 8vo. with Frontispiece, Is. 

' A capital collection, and will certainly become a favourite with all rail- 
way readers.' — Reader. 

' Just the thing for railway readers.' — London Review. 

' Fredi, racy, and original.' — John Bull. 

( An almost interminable source of amusement, and a ready means of 
rendering tedious journeys short.' — Mining Journal. 

* Invaluable to the diner-out.'- Illustrated Tibies. 

Common Sense for Gas-Users : a Catechism of Graa- 

Ugbting for Householders, Gasfltters, Millowners, Architects, Engl- 
neers, &o, &c. By Robert "WnAoiii, C.B., Author of * A Treatise on 
Steam Boilers.' Second Edition. CtoTm %no. «e^ed, with Folding 
Ptetes and Wood Engravings, *i&. 6d. v 
' All gaa-uaera will decidedly \)eneftt \)ot\i liv ^tYat w^^ covsAotK., M\^«s ^ 
wfli avaa themselves of Mr. Wilson's couuseVs:— lE.m^s:«BK£s^. 
'Mr. Wilson's book is thorongWy aAmiTa.\Ae.'-^^^^^^^^ 
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JOHN TIM BS'S PO PULAB WORKS. 

*l^ceM>rated work of the indefatigcMe Mr. Timbt* — Satihidat BlVTBW. 

A New Uniform Edition, in Twelve Single Volumes, or Six Double Ycdames, 
in a Tory elegant and attractive binding, price £1. 10a. 

THE COMPLBTB 8KT OF 

Things not Oenerally Kaown Familiarly Explained. 

By John TiifB.s F.S.A. 

%• This collection of the far-famed * EneyrlopceJie Varieties ' of the We 
learned Antiquarian^ brought together in a complete form^ comprising 
upwards of Three Thousand closely printed pagei^ with Illustrations^ forms 
an inexhaustible Mine of Reiuimg— Useful, Entertaining, Instructive, and 
Marvellous— for long wint>^r evenings and summer days; and no more 
suitable Present could be found for Village or School L^aries, Mechanics' 
Institutes, or the Family Bookshelf. 

* As full of information as a pom^ranate is fall of seed.'— Punch. 
'Any one who reads and remembers Mr. Timbs's encycIopsBdic varieties 

should ever after be a good table talker, an excellent companion for childn^ 
a " well-read person," and a proficient lecturer.'— Athen2BUM. 

•»• Sold separately as follows : — 

HiBCBLLANiES, 2s. 6d. ; Manners, Customs, &c., 2s. 6d., or in 1 vol. 6s. 

CuBiosiTiES OF Science. 2 vols. 2s. 6d. each, or in 1 vol. 5s. 

OuBiosrriES of History, 2s. 6d. ; Popular Errors Explained, 2s. 6d. ; 
or in 1 voL 5b. 

Notable Thinos, 2s. 6d. ; Things to be Bemembbrud, 2s. 6d. ; or in 
1 vol. 6s. 

A Qarland fob the Year, and Somethtno for Evbbtbodt, 2s. 6d. ; 
Knowledqe fob the Time, 2s. 6d. ; or in 1 vol. 5s. 

Mybtebies of Life, Death, and FuTUBiTT,2s.6d. ; PbediciionsBbauzbd 
IN Modern Times, 2s. 6d. ; or in 1 vol. 5s. 

School-days of Eminent Hen. Containing Sketches 

of the progress of Education in England, from the Beign of £ing 
Alfred to that of Queen Victoria; and School and Collego Lives of 
the most celebrated British Authors, Poets, and Philosophers ; Inventors 
and Discoverers ; Divines, Heroes, Statesmen, and Legislators. By 
John Timbs, P.S.A. New Edition, revised and partly rewritten. With 
a Frontispiece by John G-ilbert. 13 Views of Public Schools, and 20 
Portraits by Harvey. Fcp. 3s. 6d. handsomely bound in cloth. 

Sar Extensively used, and specially adapted for a Prize-Book at Schools. 

* The idea is a happy one, and its execution equally so. It is a book to 
interest all boys, but more especially those of Westminster, Eton, Harrow, 
Rugby, and Winchester, for of these, as of many other schools of high repute, 
the accounts are full and interesting.' — Notes and Queries. 

Stories of Inventors and Discoverers in Science and 

Useful Arts. By John Times, P.S.A. New Edition. With numerous 
Illustrations. Fcp. 3s. 6d. (doth. 

* Another interesting and well-collected book, ranging from Archimedes 
and Roger Bacon to the Stephensons.' — Athenjeum. 

'These stories are as marvellous as the "Arabian Nights* Entertain- 
ments," and are wrought into a volume of great interest and worth.'— Atlas. 

Historic Ninepins : A Book of Curiosities, where Old 

and Young may read Strange Matters. By John Timbs, Author of 

* Things not generally known,' &c. Lc, Gr. 8vo. nearly 400 pp. 6s. cloth. 

' The title which Mr. Timbs Y&a choeea MCtina \a «Q[%tg»^\>\X!Aiu\& ^tMsaSis^ 

tbegame of bowling over erroneous beUela sa owA'^iY^^^V&Nfi^ vsEsso^cBJi^Ni^ 

Iwiwerred for the learned.'— Phil Afall Gotrtte. 
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Events to be remembered in the History of England. 

Forming a Series of interesting Narratiyes, extracted from the pages of 
Contemporary Chronicles or Modem Historians, of the most remarkable 
Occurrences in each reign ; with Beviews of the Manners, ' Domestic 
Habits, Amusements, Costumes, &o. &o., of the People, Chronological 
Table, &a By Chablbs Selbt. Twenty-seventh Edition* 12mo. fine 
paper, with Nhie Beautiful Illustrations by Aitelay, price 3s. 6d. cloth 
el^ant, or with gilt edges, 4s. 

N.B.— A School Edition, without the Hlustrations, 2s. 6d. cloth. 



G-reat care has been taken to render this book unobjectionable to 
the most fastidious, by excluding everything that could not be read aloud in 
schools and families, and by abstinence from all •pextj spirit, alike in 
politics as in religion. 

A History of Eome, from the Earliest Times to the 

Death of Commodus, a.d. 192. By Dr. Leonard Schhttz, F.B.S.B., 
Principal of the London International College. 25th Thousand. With 
upwards of 100 Engravings. Small 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

' To the complete success of this effort to render intelligible to boys this 
important, if not very attractive, part of Boman history, we can testii^ 
from our own experience.' — Educational Times. 

Lectures on the History of Eome, from the Earliest 

Times to the Fall of the Western Empire. By B. Qt. Niebuhr. Edited 
by Dr. L. Schmitz. Fourth Edition. With Portrait. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cL 

Intuitive Calculations: or, Easy and Compendious 

Methods of Performing the various Arithmetical Operations required in 
Commercial and Business Transactions ; together with full Exp^nations 
of Decimals and Duodecimals, several Useful Tables, and an Examinaticm 
and Discussion of the best Schemes for a Decimal Coinage. By Daniel 
O'GORMAN. Twenty-fifth Edition, Corrected and Enlarged l^y J. B. 
Young, formerly Professor of Mathematics in Bel&st Collie. 12mo. 
3s. 6d. cloth. 

' This is not primarily a school arithmetic but a desk companion for all 
persons engaged in commercial pursuits, for bankers' clerks, wholesale and 
retail traders, and the like. It is, in the main, a collection of ingenious 
expedients for shortening figuring processes, and substituting brief empirical 
rules or •* rules of thumb." The book is a perfect specimen of its kind, in- 
genious in labour-saving expedients, clear and distinct always.' 

Ltterart Chubchman. 

'A valuable work. Many of the ordinary rules are replaced by less in- 
tricate and more direct modes of obtaining the required results, and figures 
generally are dealt with in a manner that renders them much less formidalde 
than they ordinarily prove.' — City Press. 

Eiddles in Rhyme : a Book of Enigmas, Charades, Con- 
undrums, &c., with Answers. Edited by Edmckd Stbr Fuixsher. In 
cloth extra, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 

Double Acrostics. By various Authors. Edited by 

JT.Xr. iSecood Edition, revised and enlarged. CI. extra, gilt edges, 2s. 6a.' 

^o You Oive It "Up 1 A CoWecXion est xJcl^ mo^s^ v 

amusing CoDvmdrams, Kiddles, &c. ol ttie Day ,^VXv K»s^«c^ ««:ai^ > 
SditioB. In cloth limp, lettered, price la. 
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UNIQUE WEDDING GIFT. 

The Bridal Bouquet : Cullod in the Garden of Litera- 
ture. Bv Hbnbt Sodthqatb, Anthor of * liany Thoogbts of Many 
Minds,' SLG. With nioBtrationB from designs by J. D. Watson, E. M. 
Wimperis, and T. Kennedy. Small 4tOM printed on the finest paper by 
Olay, and boond in a snperbcoTerof white and gold, delicately flowered 
with orange blossoms. Price '2U. 

%* The lettorpress (400 pages, doable oolmnns), consists of extracts in 
Froee and Verse from between Five and Six Handred Anthors — alphabeti- 
cally from Addison to Zimmerman, chronologically from Homer to Tennyson 
— <m the subjects of Love, Ck)artship, Marriage, Domestic Happiness, 
Itenily Life, &c. &o. 

* Very exquisite as to its cover— very beautifully printed— tastefully and 
profusely illusbiated— at a cost of only a guinea, this charming book will 
be a very acceptable present to any bride.'— Standard. 

* Mr. Southgate has made his selections with great skiU.' 

COUBT CmCXTLAB. 

* A real glory for the drawing-room.*— Bookseller. 

* It is not always easy to select a suitable wedding present, but no one 
need hesitate in reference to the ** Bridal Bouquet." . . . We must bear 
witness to the refined taste which has presided over the selection. The 
Yolnme is adorned with beautiful illustrations, and is beautifully bound.' 

Queen. 
'THE FATHER OF ENGLISH POETRY.' 

The Biches of Chaucer : In which his Impurities have 

been expunged ; his Spelling Modernised ; his Rhythm Accentuated ; 
and his Obsolete Terms Explained : also have been added a few Explana- 
tory Notes and a New Memoir of the Poet. By Charles Cowden 
Clarke, Author of ♦ Tales in Prose from Chaucer,' • Shake8i)eare Cha- 
racters,' •' Moli^e Characters,' &c. Third Edition, carefully Revised. 
With fine Steel Portrait of Chaucer, and Woodcuts, crown 8vo. elegantly 
printed (642 pages), Roxbnrghe binding, price 7s. 6d. 

* Mr. Clarke's book will do more than has yet been done towards making 
that which has always been a pleasure to the few a pleasure to the many. 
He has modernised Cancer's spelling, but \iithout impairing the antique 
beauty of his verse ; and his system of accentuation removes the last 
Btnmbling-block from the feet of the general readier.' — Times. 

BEST EDITION OF LAMB'S TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. 

Tales from Shakespeare. Designed for the Use of 

Young Persons. By Charles and Mary Lamb. Sixteenth Edition, 
with Steel Portrait and Twenty beautiful full-page engravings by 
Hiffvey. Fcp. 8vo. extra cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d. ; gilt edges, is. 

COMPANION VOLUME TO LAMB'S TALES. 

Tales from Chaucer, in Prose. With a Memorial of 

the Poet. Designed chiefly for the Use of Young Persons. By Charles 
GowDSN Clarke, Author of * The Riches of Chaucer,' * Shakespeare 
Characters,' &c. New and revised Edition, with Twelve full-page en- 
gravings. Fcp. 8vo. extra cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 4s. 

' For intelligent young folk a pleasanter, and at the same time more pro- 
fitable gift, it would be hard to desire, than the prose " Tales from Ch&uoer."* 

Daily Telegraph 
* ' Mr. Clarke has done that for Chaucer which Charles and Mary Lamb 
did for Shakespeare. The quaint old stories, with their digressions and en- 
tanglements and disfigurements, have been taken in hand by him, and are 
here presented thoroughly pureed from theVc Sm'^xr^xhea^ vcA'Qss«\^^^ssfi^' 
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WOBKS BY THE AIJTHOB OF 'A TRAP 
TO CATCH A SUNBEAM.' 



A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam. Forty-first Edition, 

price 9d. cloth ; 6d. sewed. 

* Aid$ toij et le del faidera, is the moral of this pleasant and interesting 
story, to which we assign in this Gazette a place immediately after Charles 
Didcens, as its due, for many passages not unworthy of him, and for a 
general sdieme quite in unison with his best f eelingB towards tl^ lowly and 
depressed.'— Lttbrabt Gazette. 

fey" A Cheap Edition of (he above popular story has been prepared for dis- 
tribution. Sold only in packets price 1«. containing 12 copies. 



Also, by the same Author, each price 9d. doth ; 6d. sewed. 

MAHBIED and SETTLED. 

< GOMIKG HOME ; ' a New Tale for all Beadera. 

OLD JOLLIPFE ; not a Goblin Story. 

The SEQUEL to OLD JOLLIPFE. 

The HOUSE on the BOOK. 

* ONLY ; ' a Tale for Young and Old. 
The CLOUD with the SILVBB LINING. 
The STAB in the DESEBT. 

AMY'S EITCHIN, a YiLLAQE BOHAKCS : a New Story. 

* A MEBBY OHBISTMAS.' 



Sunbeam Stories. A Selection of the Tales by the 

Author of ' A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam ' &c. Illustrated by Abeolon 
and Anelay. First Series. Contents : — A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam — 
Old JollifPe— The Sequel to Old Jolliffe— The Star in the Desert—' Only * 
— < A Merry Christmas.' Fop. ds. 6d. cloth, elegant. 

Sunbeam Stories. Second Sebies. niustrated by Ab- 

solon and Anelay. Contents :— The Cloud with the Silyer Lining- 
Coming Home— Amy's Kitchen— The House on the Bock. Fcp. 8s. 6d. 
doth eli^^t. 

Sunbeam Stories. Thibd Sebies. Illustrated by 

JamoB Godwin, &c. Contents :— The Dream Chintz — Sibert's World ; 
or, CroBB Pnrpoaes, Fcp. inice Ss. 6d. cloth elegant. 

Simbeam Stories. Foubth ^e-^ii.^. C»oTi\fcxv\s^\ — \ 

i^inide'B X^re, and the New TaVe, KaxtieA «tv^ ^'^'^k TCcatesAA \ 
^tb four fnll-peLge Engravings. Fcp. c\ot\i e^e^onX., ^ft. ^^. 
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Works by the Author of*A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam '— contiiiiied. 
Little Sunshine: a Tale to be Head to very Young 

Children. By the Auibcnr of ' A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam.' In sqnare 
16mo. ooloored bcnrden, engraved Frontispiece and Tlgnette, doth 
boards, 28. 

* Just the thing to rivet the attention of children.' 

Staioord Mbbcubt. 

* Printed in the sumptnous manner that children like brat.* 

Bradford OBflBRVBR. 

< As pleasing a child's book as we recollect seeing.' 

Pltmoitth Hkrald. 

Sibert*8 Wold; or, Cross Purposes. A Tale. By 

the Anthor of * A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam,' &o. ko. Third Edition, 
doth limp, 2b. 

The Dream Chintz. By the Author of * A Trap to 

Catch a Sunbeam,' &c. With Illustrations by James Godwin. Second 
Edition, in appropriate fancy cover, doth, 2s. 6d. 

' We take leave of this little book with unfeigned regret. Its whole spirit 
and tendency is to purify, strengthen, console ; to make us contented with 
our lot ; to lead us never to doubt Almighty men^, nor to relax in our own 
proper racertions ; to be kind and charitable to our fellow* creatures, and to 
despise none, since none are created in vain ; to hope, believe, love here, as 
we desire hereafter to meet again the loved ones who have gone before into 
" the beautiful country." '—Literary Oazettb. 
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The Bible Opened for Children. In Two Series. 

C<miprising numerous Stories from the Old and New Testament. By 
Mart Bradford. Illustrated with Twelve full-page Engravings by 
Dalzid Brothers. Small crown 8vo. cloth, 28. 6d. 

'The stories of the lives and adventures of Scriptural diaraoters are 
herein simply told, and all those parents who feel the impossibility of giv- 
ing diildren of tender years the Bible to read, may overcome the difficulty 
they have in conveying to their minds the facts of the sacred narrative by 
consulting this neat little volume, which is adequately illustrated by the 
fiimous Dalziels.'— Weekly Dispatch. 

* The writer of this book has made a successful attempt to rdate several 
of the prindpal narratives embodied in the Old and New Testaments, in 
simple language, and in an easy style, suited to the comprehension of young 
children, who are thereby led to gain a more intimate acquaintance with the 

jaindpal eventa in Bible history than fhej '^totMSI \?Ei«^\AdiT^»&^*^<iSB^V<in. 

the ant time in the Bible itself.*— Booibbia.ixu 
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A SEBIBS OF EI.EGAKT GIFT-BOOEIS. 
Truihs niiutrated by Oreat Authors; A Dictionaiy 

of nearly Fonr Thonsand Aids to Reflection, Qootations of Maxims, 
Metaphon, Counsels, Cautions, Proverbs, Aphorisms, &o. &c In 
Prose and Veise. Compiled from the Great Writers of all Ages and 
Countries. Fourteenth Edition, feap. 8vo. cloth extra, beyoUed, gilt 
edges, 668 pp. Ss. 

* The quotations are perfect gems ; their selection evinces sound judgment 
and an excellent taste.' — Dispatch. 

* We know of no better book of its kind.' — ^Examineb. 

The Philosophy of William Shakespeare ; delineating, 

in Seven Hundred and Fifty Passages selected from his Plays, the 
Multiform Phases of the Human Mind. With Index and References. 
Collated, Elucidated, and Alphabetically arranged by the Editors of 
•Truths Illustrated by Great Authors.' Second Edition, fcp. 8vo. 
doth, gilt edges, nearly 700 pages, with beautiful Vignette Title, price 

68. 



A glance at this volume will at once show its superiority to Dodd's 
' Beautie8,'^or any other volume of Shakespearian selections. 

Songs of the Soul during its Pilgrimage Heaven- 
ward ; being a New CoUection of Poetry, illustrative of the Power of the 
Christian Faith; selected from the Works of the most eminent British, 
Foreign, and American Writers, Ancient and Modem, Original and 
Translated. By the Editors of * Truths Illustrated by Great Authors,' 
&c. Third Edition, fcp. 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 638 pages, with beautiful 
Frontispiece and Title, i>rice 5s. 



This elegant volume will be appreciated by the admirers of ' The 
Christian Year.' 

The Beauty of Holiness ; or, The Practical Christianas 

Daily Companion: being a Collection of upwards of Two Thousand 
Reflective and Spiritual Passages, remarkable for their sublimity, 
beauty, and practicability; selected from the Sacred Writings, and 
arranged in eighty-two sections, each comprising a different theme for 
meditation. By the Editors of * Truths Illustrated by Great Authors.* 
Fourth Bditiou, fcp. 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 536 pp., 5s. 

'Every part of the Sacred Writings deserves our deepest attention and 
research, but all, perhaps, may not be equally adapted to the purposes of 
meditation and reflection. Those, therefore, who are in the constant habit 
of consulting the Bible will not object to a selection of some of its most 
sublime and impressive passages, arranged and classed ready at once to meet 
the eye.'— Extract fbom Pbeface. 

Oone Before : A Manual of Consolation for the Bereaved 

and a Well of Sympathy for the Sorrowing, filled from Many Sources. 
Being a Collection of Great Thoughts on BOTeavement, Consolation, 
and Besignation, from the Works of Celebrated Poets, Authors, and 
Divines of all Ages, and from the inspired pages of Holy Writ. By 
Hknrt Soutuoatb, Author of < Many Thoughts of Many Minds,' ' The 
Bridal Bouquet,* dto. Fourth Edition, revised, crown 8vo. 400 pp., price 
88. 6d. in a iiandsome and appropriatA cloth binding. 
'Characterlaed by great taste and tendenvesa, «ixi^ ^«^ T&»k« a most 
acceptable present to any -who are bemooi^g \,\i»\oaa ot\»\cr?«A.ts\efi«»&; 

' WiU be welcome to many a Borrowing Tawat: -tTj^uo Oytjsws^. 
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TWO BOOKS ON THE UNSEEN WORLD, ETC. 

Mysteries of Life, Death, and Futurity. Illustrated 

from the beet and latest Authorities. Contents :— Life and Time ; 
Nature of the Soul ; Spiritual Life ; Mental Operattons ; Belief and 
SoeptidEiu ; Premature Interment ; Phenomena of DeaUi ; Sin and 
Punishment ; The Crucifixion of Our Lord ; The End of the World ; 
Man after Death ; The Intermediate State ; The G-reat Besurreotion ; 
Becognition of the Blessed ; The Day of Judgment ; The Future 
States, Lc. By Johh Tdibs (Horace Welby). New Edition, reyjsed 
and corrected. With an Emblematic Frontispiece. Fcp. 28. 6d. doth. 
' A pleasant, dreamy, charming, startling little volume, eveiy page of 
which sparkles like a gem in an antique setting.'— Wbeklt Dispatch. 

Predictions Bealized in Modem Times. Now first 

Collected. Contents :— Days and Numbers; Prophesying Almanacs; 
Omens ; Historical Predictions ; Predictions of the French Bevolntion; 
The Bonaparte Family ; Discoveries and Inventions antidpated ; 
Scriptural Prophecies, kc. By Johk Timb8 (Horace Wdby). New 
Edition, revised and corrected. With a Frontiq;>iece, fcp. 2s. 6d. cloth. 



The Tongue of Time ; or, The Language of a Churcxh 

Clock. By WiLUAH Habbison, A.M. Seventh Edition,fcp. 28. 6d. cloth. 

Science Elucidative of Scripture, and not antago- 
nistic to it. Being a Series of Essays on--l. Allied Discrepandes ; 
2. The Theories of the Geologists and Figure of the Earth; 8. The 
Mosaic Cosmogony ; 4. Miracles in General — ^Views of Hume and 
Powell ; 5. The Mirade of Joshua;— Views of Dr. Colenso ; The Super- 
naturally Impossible ; 6. The Age of the Fixed Stars, &c. By Professor 
J. R. Young. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 
* Distinguished by the true spirit of scientific inquiry, by great knowledge, 

by keen logical abiUty, and by a style peculiarly clear, easy, and energetic.' 

NONCOHTORMIST. 

The Twin Eecords of Creation; or, Geology and 

G^esis, their Perfect Harmony and Wonderful Concord. By Georgb W. 

Victor le Vaux. Numerous Illustrations. Fcp. 8vo. 6b. doth. 

' A valuable contribution to the evidences of Revelation, and disposes very 

conclusivdy of the arguments of those who would set God's works against 

God's Word. No real difficulty is shirked^and no sophist^r is left unexposed.' 

ThbBook. 

The Pocket English Classics. 32ino. neatly printed, 

bound in doth, lettered, price 6d. each :— 

ScoTT'8 Lady op the Lake. 

Scott's Lay. 

Walton's Anqler, 2 Parts, Is. 

Elizabeth; or, The Exiles. 

Cowper's Task. 

Pope's Essay and Blair's Grays. 

Gray and Collins. 

Gay's Fables. 

Paul and Virginia. 



The Vicar of Wakefield. 
Goldsmith's Pofhcal Works. 
Falconer's Shifwreck. 
Basselas. 

SternS's Sentimental Journey. 
Locke on the Understanding. 
Thomson's Seasons. 
Inchbald*s Nature and Art. 
Bloomfibld's Farmer's Boy. 
Colbbidgb's Ancdemt Mariner. 

The Instant Eeckoner. Showing the Value of any 

Quantity of Goods, Induding Fractional Parts of a Pound Wdght, at 
any price from One Farthing to Twenty Shillings ; with an Introduction 
embracing Copious Notes of Coins, Weights, Measures, and other Com- 
mercial and Fseful Information ; and toi Ap^^«n<yax.,cxn)iuQ&x&x\%^^;^^ 
of Interest, Balariea, Commiasioiis, &ic. l%mo. \'&. ^. <^XX!k.^ ^st. ^^ti.. 
Btjxmefly bound in leather. 

Indispenfiable to e^ery YvoxcfcYeev^. 
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NO MORE LAWYERS' BILLS! 

Just pabliflhed, New Edition, Beriaed to the end of last Session. CroTm 

8yo. cloth, price 60. 8d. (saved at erery consultation.) 

Every Man's Own Lawyer : a Handy Book of the 

Principles of Law and Bqnity. By a Babbistkr. Comprising the 
Bights and Wrongs of IndividoalB, Hercantne and Commercial Law, 
Criminal Law, Parish Law, Coonty Conrt Law, Game and Fishery 
Laws, Poor Men's Law, the Laws of 



Baakmptrar 
Bets and Wagen 
Bills of Exchange 
Gontraeti and Agreement! 
Copyright, Patents, and Trade Mailu 
Eleetions and Registration 
Insurance (Marine, Fire, and Life) 
Libel and Slander 
Dower and DiTorce 



Merchant Shipping 
Mortgages 
Settlements 

Stock Exchange Practioe 
Trespass, Nuisances, ftc. 
Transfer of Land, tee. 
Warranties and Guarantees 
Forms of Wills, Agreements, Bonds, 
Notices, ftc. 

Also Law for 
Landlord and Tenant— Master and Senrant— Worlcmen and Apprentiees- Husband 
and Wife— Executors and Trustees — ^Heirs, Devisees, and Legatees— Guardian and 
Ward — ^Married Women and Infants — ^Partners and Agents— Lender and Borrower 
— Debtor and Creditor— Purchaser and Vendor— Companies and Assooiadons — 
Friendly Societies— Clergymen, Churchwardens, ftc.— Medical Practitioners, ftc — 
Bwnlcers— Farmers— Contractors — Steele and Share Brolcers— Sportsmen, Game- 
keepers—Farriers and Horsedealers — Auctioneers, House Agents— Innkeepers, ftc— 
Bakers, Millers,ftc— Pawnbrokers— Surveyors— Railways, Carriers, ftc— Constables 
— Labourers — Seamen — Soldiers, ftc ftc 

* What it professes to be, a complete epitome of the laws of this comitry, 
thoroughly intelligible to non-professional readers. The book is a handy 
one to haye in readiness when some knotty point requires ready solution, 
and will be found of service to men of business, magistrates, and all who 
have a horror of spending money on a l^al adviser.' — BiXL's Lifb. 

* A work whidi has long been wanted, which is thoroughly well done, and 
which we most cordially recommend.' — Sinn)AT Timbs. 

' No Englishman ought to be without this hook .... any X)eTSon perfectly nnin- 
formed on l^^al matters, who may require sound information on unknown 
law points, will, by reference to this book, acquire the necessary information ; 
and thus on many occasions save the expense and loss of time of a visit to a 
lawyer.'— Engineer. 

* It is a complete code of English law, written in plain language, which 
all can understand. . . .Should be in the hands of every business man, and 
all who wish to abolish lawyers' bills.'— Weekly Times. 

The Picture Amateur's Handbook and Dictionary 

of Painters : being a Guide for Visitors to Public and Private Picture 
Galleries, and for Art-Students, including an explanation of the various 
methods of Painting; Instructions for Cleaning, Be-Liaing, and 
Restoring Oil Paintings ; A Glossary of Terms ; an Historical Sketch 
of the Principal Schools of Paintiog ; and a Dictionary of Painters, 
giving the Copyists and Imitators of each Master. By Phuippb 
Dartl, B.A. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. doth. 

* Useful as bringing together in a compendious form an almost comidete 
biographical stock of information respecting the painters of the world.' 

Matfaib. 

Fainting Fopnlarly Explained; with Historical 

Sketches of the Progress of the Art. By Thoicas John Gullick, 
Painter, and John Timbs, F.S.A. Fourth Edition, revised and en- 
laiged. With Frontispiece andYignette. In small 8vo. 08. 6d. doth. 

\* This Work has been adopto^ aa a 'Sx\afe-^xx)i!E. ia the Schools of 
Art at South Xensington. 
'Mach may be learned, even by tUoae whotaxics ^i^«l ^Q uq\.x«s;q5b» V^ 
be taught, from, the careful perusal ol tbia \mpT«Xft\i^Vcis^\sQ5u wcu^fk^ 
tensive treatise.' — ^Art JouRNAii. . 
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DEIiAMOTTE'S WORKS 

ON ILLUMINATION, ALPHABETS, &c 

A Primer of the Art of lUumination, for the use of 

Beginners, with a BucUmentary Treatise on the Art, Practical Direo- 
tlons for its Exercise, and numerous Examples taken from Illuminated 
MSS. and beautifully printed in gold and colours. By F. Delamotte. 
Small ito. 9s. doth antique. 

* A handy book, beautiAiIly lUiutrated i the text of which !• well written, and 

calculated to be nteful The example* of ancient MSS. recommended to the 

■tndent, which, with much good MnM.the author choo«etfh>m ooUectioni aocesiible 
to all, are selected with Judgment and knowledge, ai well ai taite.*— Athkhjrtk. 

* Modeetly called a Primer, thii little book hai a good title to be eiteemed a 
manual and guide-book in the study and practice of the different styles of letter- 
ing used by the artistic transcribers of past centuries. . . . An amateur may with this 
silent preceptor learn the whole art and mystery of illamination.* — Spkotator. 

* The volume is very beautifully got up, and we can heartily recommend it to the 
notice of those who wish to become proficient in the art.'— English Churcbmait. 

* We are able to recommend Mr. Delamotte's treatise. The letterpress is modestly 
but judiciously written ; and the illustrations, which are numerous and well chosen, 
•le beautifhlly printed in gold and colours.' — Ecclksiolooisi. 

The Book of Ornamental Alphabets, Ancient and 

Mediseval, from the Eighth Century, with Numerals. Including Gothic, 
Church Text, large and small ; (German, Italian, Arabesque, Initials for 
ninmination. Monograms, Crosses, &c. &c. for the use of Architectural 
and Engineering Draughtsmen, Missal Painters, Masons, Decoratiye 
Painters, Lithographers, Engravers, Carvers, &c. &a Collected and 
Engraved by F. Dexamottb, and printed in Colours. New and Cheaper 
Edition, royal 8vo. oblong, 2s. 6d. ornamental boards. 

* A well-known engraver and draughtsman has enrolled in this useful book the 
result of many years' study and research. For those who insert enamelled sen- 
tences round gilded chalices, who blazon shop legends over shop-doors, who letter 
ehurch walls with pithy sentences from the Decalogue, this book will be useful. 
Mr. Delamotte's book was wanted.*— ArBSKiSUii. 

Examples of Modem Alphabets, Plain and Ornamen- 
tal. Including German, Old English, Saxon, Italic, Perspective, 
G-reek, Hebrew, Court Hand, Engrossing, Tuscan, Biband, Gothic, 
Bustio and Arabesque, with several original Designs and Numerals. 
Collected and Engraved by F. Delamottb, and printed in Colours. 
New and Cheaper Edition, royal 8vo. oblong, 2s. 6d. ornamental boards. 

* To artists of all classes, but more especially to architects and engravers, this very 
handsome book will be invaluable. There is comprised in it every possible shape 
into which the letters of the alphabet and numerals can be formed, and the talent 
which has been expended in the conception of the various plain and ornamental 
letters is wonderful.' — STAHOAsn. 

MedisBval Alphabets and Initials for lUnminators. 

By P. Delamotte. Containing 21 Plates, and Illuminated Title, 
printed in Gold and Colours. With an Introduction by J. WnjJS 
Brooks. Small 4to. 6s. cloth gilt. 

* A volume in which the letters of the alphabet come forth glorified in gilding and 
all the colours of the prism interwoven and intertwined and intermingled, some- 
times with a sort of rainbow arabesque. A poem emblazoned In these characters 
would be only comparable to one of those delicious love letters symbolised in a 
bunch of flowers weU selected and cleverly arranged.*— Sua. 

The Embroiderer's Book of Design, containing Initials, 

Emblems, Cyphers, Monograms, Ornamental Borders, Ecclesiastical 
Deyicea, J&fediaBval and Modem Alp\i&Yiet& vii^ ^^UQkTsa>\EssNh^\SLa. B^ 
F. Delamottb. Printed in Co\o\un, CMwa!^ x«^^ ^^^,\^ SA«\a. 
ornamental boards. 
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BOHN*S MINIATUBE LIBBABY. 

A Series of elegantly printed Pocket Vdumes, each containing 
a fine Steel Frontispiece or Portrait, and bound in best red cloth, 
gilt back and sides, 

Barbauld and Aikin's Evenings at Home. 2s. 6d. 
Bonrrienne'g Memoirs of Napoleon. 3s. 6d. 
Byron's Poetical Works, with Life by H. Lttton 

BULWBB. 38. 6d. 

Btinyan's Pilgrim's Progress, with a Life and Notes. 

Fzontispiece and 26 foU-sized Woodcuts. 88. 6d. 

Cheever's Lectures on Bnnyan's Pilgrim's Progress, 

and the life and Times of Banyan. 2s. 6d. 

Coleridge's Select Poetical Works. 2s. 

Cowper's Poetical Works, with all the Copyright 

Poems, and a Short life by Southet. 8s. 6d. 

Dryden's Poetical Works. 3s. 6d. 

Encyclopsedia of Manners and Etiquette, comprising 

Ohesterfield's Advice, &c. 28. 

Heber's (Bp.), Hemans' (Mrs.), and Radcliffe's (Ann) 

Poetical Works. 3 Vols, in 1. 2s. 6d. 

Herrick's Poetical Works. 2s. 6d. 

Milton's Poetical Works, Complete. With Life by 

Dr. SiXBBiNO. 3s. 6d. 

Ossian's Poems. Translated by Macphersok. 2s. 6d. 
Pope's Homer's Iliad, with Notes and Index. 3s. 
Scott's Poetical Works. 3s. 6d. 
Sturm's Eeflections on the Works of Ood. 3s. 
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Thomson's Seasons, with his Castle of Indolence. 

With 4 fine Woodcuts by Habyet. 28. 

Vaibek and the Amher Witch.. "2.^. ^d. 
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The House Book. Comprising: — 1. The House 

Manager. Being a Guide to Honaekeeping, Practical Codketj, Honse- 
hold Work, Cellarage of WineB, &o., Dairy and Garden Operations, 
Stable Economy, &c., kc. By An Old Housskebpxr. 8. Domestic 
Medicinb. Contidning a Description of the Symptoms, Causes, and 
Treatment of the most common Ailments; intended as a Funily 
Gnide in all oases of Accident or Emergency. By Balph Goodino, 
M.D. (Lond.) 8. Management or Health. A Manual of Home and 
Personal Hygiene. By James Baibd, B.A. One thick Yolome, 
strongly Half -bound in Leather, 7G0 pp. price 6s. 

The House Manager. Being a Guide to Housekeeping, 

Practical Cookery, Pickling and Preserving, Household Work, Dairy 
Management, the Table and Dessert, CeUarage of Wines, Brewing and 
Wine-maJdng, the Boudoir and Dressing-room, Travelling, Stable 
Economy, Gardening Operations, &c. Penning therefore a Handbook 
of the Duties of the Housekeeper, Cook, Lady's-maid, Nursery-maid, 
House-maid, Laundry-maid, Dairy-maid, Bntler,yalet, Footman, Coach- 
man, Groom, and Gardener. By An Old Houseksepeb. Second Edition. 
12mo. 4s. cloth. . 
' The book is written in a plain, practical way, and contains a great 
num ber of recipes.'— Scotsman. 

Wholesome Fare. A Sanitary Cook-book. Com- 
prising the Laws of Food and the Practice of Cookery^ and embodying 
the best British and Continental Receipts, with Hmts and Useful 
Suggestions for the Sedentary, the Sick, and the Convalescent. By 
Dr. and Mrs. Delamerb. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 800 pp. 6s. 
strongly half-bound. 
' The first really readable and amusing cookery book since Kitchener's. 
The Author of *' Wholesome Fare " is something more than a cook and a 
physician ; he is a philosophy, and will astonish his readers here and tiiere 
with things not generally known, yet as true and obvious as daylight.' — Fun. 
' The most complete and satisfactory volume on the culinary art we have 
ever seen. As superior to the ordinary cookery books as a diamond is 
to a glass imitation of that gem.' — Country Life. 

' The introductory chapters contain more sound sense and culinary che- 
mistry, clearly communicated, than any of the numerous cookery books we 
have met with.* — ^Morning Advertiser. 

Sewing Machinery ; being a Practical Manual of the 

Sewing Machine, comprising its History and Details of its Construction, 

with full technical directions for the adjusting of Sewing Machines. 

By J. W. Ubquhart, C.E. 2s. ; cloth boards, 2s. 6d. [Just published, 

* It is very useful to know how to oil and clean your machine, and to 

understand at once the reason of some irregularity in working ; and any girl 

of a mechanical turn can readily learn this from Mr. XJrquhart's manual.' 

Graphio. 

The Laws and Bye-Laws of Good Society : a Code of 

Modem Etiquette. 32mo. neatly boimd, price 6d. 

The Art of Dressing Well : a Book of Hints on the 

Choice of Colours to suit the Complexion and the Hair ; with the 
Theory and Practice of the Art of Dress, &c. 32mo. neatly bound, 6d. 
' Two pretty little volumes for those who have the privilege of entering 
into society, but are unacquainted with its forms.' — Sunday Timbs. 

The Bulh Garden ; or, How to Cultivate Bulbous and 

Tuberous-rooted Flowering Plants to Perfection. A Manual adapted 
for both the Professional and Amateur Gardener. By Samuel Wood, 
Author of * Good Gardening,' etc. With Coloured Illustrations, Plans 
of Gardens best suited to the Cultivation of Bulbs, and numerous Wood 
Engravings. Crown 8vo. ds. 6d. cloth. 
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BOOKS F OB THE CO UITTBY. 

New Edition of Youatfs Grazier, enlarged by R, Scott Bum. 
The Complete Orazier, and Farmer's and Cattle 

Breeder's Assistant. A Oompendiom of Hosbandry* By William 
YouATT, Esq., y.& Twelfth Edition, very considerably enlarged, and 
bironght up to the present requirements of Agrionltoral Practioe by 
BOBKRT SooTT BuRN. Svo. With 243 IllastrationB, £1. Is., half-bonnd. 

* A treatise which will remain a standazd work on the subject as long as 
British agriculture endures.' — ^Mabk Lanb Expbe8& 

The Pields of Great Britain : a Text-Book of Agri- 
culture, adapted to the Syllabus of the Sdenoe and Art Department, 
South Kensington. For Elementiuy and Advanced Students. By HuoH 
Olbmbnts (Board of Trade). With an Introduction by H. Kains 
Jackbon. 18mo. 8s. 6d. doth. [Just published. 

Suburban Farming. A Treatise on the Laying Out and 

Gultiyation of Farms, adapted to the produce of Milk, Butter, and 
Cheese, Eggs, Poultry, and Pigs. By the late Professor John Donaldson. 
With considerable Additions, illustrating the more Modem Practice, by 
BoBBRT SooTT BoBN. 2nd Edition. 12mo. 4s. cloth boards. 

Landed Estates Management: Treating of the varieties 

of Lands, Methods of Farming, the Setting-out of Farms, Construction 
of Boads, Fences, Gates, and Farm Buildings, Irrigation, Drainage, &c 
By R. Scott Burn. Second Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 3s. cloth boards. 

Outlines of Modem Farming. By R. Scott Burn. 

Soils, Manures, and Crops— Farming and Farming Economy, Historical 
and Practical—Cattle, Sheep, and Horses— Management of the Dairy, 
Pigs, and Poultry, with Notes on the Diseases of Stdck— Utilisation of 
Town Sewage, Irrigation, and Beclamation of Waste Land. New 
Edition. In 1 vol. 1,250 pp. half bound, profusely illustrated, price 128. 

* There is sufficient stated within the limits of this treatise to prevent a 
farmer from going tax wrong in any of his operations.' — Obseryeb. 

Good Gardening ; or, How to Grow Vegetables, Fruits, 

and Flowers. With Practical Notes on Soils, Manures, Seeds, Planting, 
Laying-out of Gardens and Grounds, &c. By S. Wood. Third Edition, 
much Enlarged. Numerous Illustrations. Crown 8yo. fe. doth. 
' The practical directions are excellent.'— Athenauh. 

The Ladies' Mnltum-in-Parvo Flower Garden and 

Amateur's Complete Guide. By Samuel Wood, Author of *Qood 
Gardening ' &c. With numerous Illustrations. Crown Svo. Ss. 6d. cloth. 

* Full of shrewd hints and useful instruction based on a lifetime of 
experience ' — Scotsman. 

* Sound but simple instructions, likely to be useful to lady gardeners.' 

Florist. 

Mnltum-in-Parvo Gardening. Showing How to Make 

One Acre of Land, without Glass, produce, by the Cultivation of 
Fruits and Y^etables, Six Hundred and Twenty Pounds per annum : 
and How to Grow Flowers in Three Glass-houses so as to r^dise One 
Hundred and Seventy-six Pounds per annum Clear Profit, &a, &o. 
By Samuel Wood. Third Edition, revised. Crown Svo. 2s. cloth. 

The Forcing Garden; or, How to Grow Early Fruitp, 

Flowers, and Vegetables. With Plans and Estimates for Building 
OlasehouBes, Pits, and Frames. By Samdel Wood. Crown Svo. 
88, 6d. cloth, [Just published. 



WEA LE'S SE RIES. 

PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 
THE PRIZE XEDAL 




Scientifin, 
WEALE'S SERIES,' ETC. 




A SELECTION FROM THE LIST OF 

WEALE'S 8EEIES, 

CLASSICAL,, EDTJOATIONAL, AXD 
BUDIMBNTARY SCIBNTIPIC. 




LONDON, 1862 
THE PRIZE MEDAL 




These popular and ckittp Stria qfBook»,i 
Three Hundred and Ftfti/ dUUnet leorke in almott tnery depart- 
ment of Seieace, Art, and Educatim, are reeommeitded to tke 
notice of Engineers, Archifeeii. BttSderl, Artiiana, and Siadenis 
generally, as tpell as to Ihote inttretted in Workmen'! Librariee, 
Fr ee Lihrarjes, lAierary and Scientific ImtUvlions, Colleges, 
SchooCs, Scienoe CfawCT. ^c, ^c. 

N.B.^In ordering from this List it is recommmded, as a 
t!uant of facilitating tmsinei) and ebviatinff error, togvete A« 
numbers affixed to the volumes, as well at the titles aitdpriee*. 
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LATIN. 

19. Latin Orammar. By the Bev. Thomas Goodwin, 

M^ If. 

20. Latin-English Dictionary. By the Hev. Thomas 

Goodwin, M.A. 2», 

22. English-Latin Dictionary. By the Rev. Thomas 

Goodwin, M.A. Is. Bd. 

20. 1 Latin Dictionary (as above). Complete in One 

22. j ^®^» ^** ^ 5 °^®*** boards, 4t. M. 

*«* Or with the Grammar, cloth boards, 6s. 6d. 

LATIN CLASSICS. 

With Explanatory Notes in English. 

1. Latin Delectus. By H. Young. Is. Qd. 

2. Csesaris Commentaili de Bello Oallico. Hegister 

for the Use of Schools. By H. Young. 2s. 

12. Ciceronis Oratio pro Sexto Boscio Amerino. By 

the Bey. Jambs Davibs, M JL Is. 

13. Ciceronis Orationes in Catilinam, Verrem, et 

pro Archia. By Bev. T. H. L. Lsart, D.O.L., Oxford. Is. 6d. 

14. Ciceronis Cato Major, Lselius, Bmtns, sive de 

Senectate, de Amidtia, de Claris Oratoribus Dialog!. By W. SMrrn, 
MJL., F.B.G.S. 2s. 

s. Cornelius Nepos. By H. Young, Is. 

6. Horace: Odes, Epode, and Carmen Sseculare. 

By H. YOUNQ Is. 6d. 

7. Horace: Satires, Epistles, and Ars Poetica. By 

W. Brownrigo Smith, M.A., F.B.G.S. Is. 6d. 

21. Juvenalis Satirse. By T. H. S. Escott, B.A. 2s. 
16. Livy : History of Borne. By H. Young and W. 

B. Smith, M.A. Part 1. Books i., 11., U. 6<f. 

18.* Part 2. Books iii., ir., v.. Is. Bd. 

17. — Part 3. Books xxi., zxiL, 1*. Bd. 

8. SaUustii Crispi Catalina et Bellum Jugur- 

thjnam. By W. M. Donnb, B.A., Trin. GolL Gam. Is. 6d, 

10. Terentii Adelphi, Hecyra, Phormio. Edited by 

the Ber. Jambs Daydss, M.A. 2s. 

9. Terentii Andria et Heautontimorumenos. By 

the Bey. Jambs Davibs, M.A. Is, Bd. 

11. Terentii Eunuclius, ComoBdia. By Rev. J. Da vies, 

^' Virgilii Maronis Bucolica e\, Qt^w^V^sa.. '^V^ \ 
Jam: 
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LATIN CIjAJBBlCS-continued. 
5. Virgilii Maronis iEneis. By H. Young and Rev. 

T. H. L. Lbart, D.C.L. Bs. 
6.* i^— — Fart 1. Books i.-Ti, Is, M. 
5.** Part 2. Books vlL-xli., 2«. 

19. Latin Verse Selections from Catullus, Tibnllos, 

Propertins, and Ovid. By W. B. Donkb, M.A. 2s. 

20. Latin Prose Selections from Varro, Colmnella, 

VitruTins, Seneca, Qnintilian, Floms, Velleius Paterculus, Valerias 
HaximoB SnetoniuB, Apuleios, &c. By W. B. Donms, M.A. is. 

GREEK. 
1 4. Greek Grammar. By Hans Claude Hamilton. 

ls.iid. 

15 J Greek Lexicon. By Henry R. Hamilton. Vol. 1. 

, ,-* ' Greek-En jflish, 2s. 6d.; Vol. 2. English-Greek, 2s. Or the Two Vols. 
1 • • J in One, 4*. 6d. ; olotb boards, 6s. 

14, 15. 1 Greek Lexicon (as above). Complete, with 

17. the Grammar, in One Vol. cloth boards, 6s. 

GBEEK CLASSICS. 

With Explanatory Notes in English, 

1. Greek Delectus. Bv H. Young and John Hut- 
chinson, M.A., of the High School, Glasgow. Is. 6d. 

30. iEschylus: Prometheus Vinctus. By the Rev. 

Jambs Davies, MJl Is. 

82. iEschylus: Septem Contra Thebes. By the Rev. 

Jambs Davies, M.A. \s, 

40. Aristophanes: Acharnians. ByC.S.T.TowNSHEND, 

M.A. Is. 6d. 

26. Euripides: Alcestis. By JohnMilner, B.A. ls,6d, 

28. Euripides : Hecuba and Medea. By W. Brown- 
bigg Smitp, M.A., F.B.G.S. Is. 6d. 

4-17. Herodotus, The History of^ chiefly ailer the 

Text of Gaisford. By T. H. L. Lbary, M JL., D.C.L. 
Part 1. Books i., ii (The Clio and Euterpe), 2s, 
Fart 2. Books iii., iv. (The Thalia and Melpometie), 2s, 
Part 8. Books v.-vii. (The Terpsichore, Erato, aiid Polymnia), 2s. 
Part 4. Books viii., ix. (The Urania and Calliope) and Index, 1^. 6d. 

6-12. Homer, The Works of. By T. H. L. Leart, 

M.A., D.C.L. 

The Odtsset. 
Part 1. Books i. to vi. Is, 6d. 
Part 2. Books vii. to zii., Is, 6d. 
Part ^. ^ockY& iSiL. Vi TsrtSi.A*» ^» 



The Iliad. 
Part 1. Books L to vi.. Is. Bd. 
Part 2. Books yii. to xii., Is. 6d. 
Part 8, Books Jdii. to zriii., \t. 6d. 



Part 4, Books xix. to xxiv., 1«. 6d. \ Pait 4. 'BocJkA "iiii. \» xiss. taaSl 
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GBEEK CIsASBlCS- -continued, 

4. Lucian'g Select IMalognes. By H. Touno. Is. 6d. 
13. Plato's Bialog^es: The Apology of Socrates, 

the Oito, and the Phsedo. By the Rey. Jambs Davibs, M.A. 2s. 

18. Sophocles: (Edipns Tyraimns. By H. Young. Is. 
20. Sophocles : Antigone. By the Hev. John Milner, 

B.A. 2s. 

ii. Thncydides: History of the Peloponnesian 

War. By H.Young. Bookl. 1*. 

^'IXenophon's Anabasis. By H. Young. Part 1. 

3. j Books L to iii., Is. Part 2. Books iv. to vii., Is. 

42. Xenophon's Agesilans. By Ll. F. W. Jewitt. 

ls.M, 

43. Demosthenes: The Oration on the Crown and 

the Philippics. By Eev. T. H. L. Le4BY. Is, M, 

FRENCH. 

24. French Grammar. By G. L. Strauss, Ph.D. Is. 6c?. 

25. French-English Dictionary. By Alfred Elwes. 
is.ea. 

26. English-French Dictionary. By Alfred Elwes. 2s. 
French Dictionary (as above). Complete, in One 

Vol., ds. ; cloth boards, 3*. 6d. 

*^* Or with the Grammar, cloth boards, 4«. 6d. 

47. French and English Phrase Book. Containing 

Introductory Lessons, with Translations, for the convenience of 
Students ; several Vocabularies of Words, a Collection of Suitable 
Phrases, and Easy Familiar Dialogues. Is. 6il. 

GEBMAN. 

39. German Grammar. By Dr. G, L. Strauss. 1/». 

40. German Header : a Series of Extracts, carefully 

culled from the most approved Authors of Germany ; By G. L. 
Strauss, Ph.D. Is. 

41-43 German Triglot Dictionary. By Nicholas 

Esterhazt S. a. Hamilton. In Tliree Parte. Part. I. German- 
Ji-ench-English. Part n. English-German French. Part III. 
Ji^nch-German-Engliaih. 3« . , or cloth boards, is. 

41-43. OermaJL Triglot Dictionary (,»& «;)cia>j^^,v^^^^^T 

A 39. ^ith German Gwrnmar (So. «?»), \n Oue^oVmv^, ^\o\^v^«.w^,U. 



25.) 
26. 
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ITALIAN. 

27. Italian Orammar. By Alfbid Elwes. Is. 6d. 

28. Italian Triglot Bictionary. By Alfred Elwes. 

YoL 1. Italian-Esglish-French. 3s, M. 

30. Italian Triglot Dictionary. By A. Elwes. Vol. 2. 

English-French-Italian. 2s. Bd. 

32. Italian Triglot Dictionary. By A. Elwes. Vol. 3. 

French-Italiazi-Eiiglish. 2«. 6d. 

28, 30, \ Italian Triglot Dictionai^ (as above). In 

nn I One Vol. cloth boards, 7s. M. 

' *«* Or with the Italian Grammar, doth boards, 8*. M. 

SPANISH AND POBTUGUESE. 

34. Spanish Orammar. By Alfred Elwes. Is. 6d. 

35. Spanish-English and English-Spanish Dictionary. 

By A. Elwxs. 4s. ; cloth boards, 5s, 

*«« Or with the Grammar, doth boards, 6«. 

65. Portugnese Orammar. By Alfred Elwes, Author 

of ' A Spanish Grammar' &c. Is. 6d. 

56. Portuguese-English and English-Portuguese 

Dictionary. By Alfred ELWB8. [In prtparation. 

HEBREW. 

46.*Hebrew Orammar. By Dr. Bresslau. Is. 6d. 
44. Hebrew and English Dictionary, Biblical and 

Habbinical. By Dr. Bbbsslau. 6s. 

46. English and Hebrew Dictionary. By Dr. Bress- 
lau. Ss. 

44, 46, 1 Hebrew Dictionary (as above), in Two Vols., 

46.* j complete, with the Grammar, cloth boards, lis. 

ENGLISH LAHGUAGE AND MISCEL- 

IiANEOnS. 

11. Orammar of the English Tongue. By Htde 

Clarke, D.C.L. Third Edition, Is. 6d. 

I i J.*P2uloJogy ; Handbook of the Com^'t^\x^^"5\c^^'Ci';g^ 

/ of the rarfous Enropean Tonguea. 'B^B7lI»^llKSX3SK^\i5i3^*^*» 
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ENGLISH LANaUAQE AND MISGELLA- 

UTEOJJ&'-oontinued, 

12. Dictionary of the English Language. Containing 

above 100,000 Words. By Hydb Clarke, D.G.L. 3^. 6d, ; cloth 
boards, 4>>. 6d. ; complete "with the G-rammab, doth boards, 5s. 6d, 

48. Composition and Pnnctnation. By Justin 

Brbnak. 16th Edition. Is, 6d, 

49. Derivative Spelling-Book. By J. Eowbotham, 

F.B.A.8. Improved Edition. Is, Bd. 

61. The Art of Extempore Speaking. Hints for the 

Pulpit, the Senate, and the Bar. By M. Batttain. Translated from 
the French. Seventh Edition. 2s, 6d, 

52. Mining and Quarrying, First Book of. By J. H. 

COLUNS, F.a.S. Is. 

53. Places and Facts in Political and Physical Geo- 
graphy. By the Bev. Edoab Band, B.A. Is. 

54. Analytical Chemistry, Qualitative and Quantita- 
tive. By Wm. W. Fink and GsoBaB E. Wbbstbb. 2s, 

HISTOKY. 

1. England, Outlines of the History of; more espe- 
cially with reference to the Origin and Progress of the English 
C!onstitation. By William Douglas Hamilton, F.S.A. Fourth 
Edition. Maps and Woodcuts. 68, ; cloth boards, Bs, 

5. Greece, Outlines of the History of By W. 

Douglas Hamilton, F.S.A., and Edward Levien, M.A. 2s, M. ; 
cloth boards, Ss. 6d, 

7. Bome, Outlines of the History of By Edward 

Lbyisn, M.A. Map, 2s. Bd. ; cloth boards, Ss, 6d. 

9. Chronology of History, Art, Literature, and Pro- 
gress, from the Oration of the World to the Conclusion of the 
Franco-German War. The Gontinuation by W. D. Hamilton, 
F.S.A. 3s. ; cloth boards, 3s. 6d, 

50. Dates and Events in English History. By the 

Bev. E. Band. Is. 

ABITHMETIC, QEOMETHY, MATHE- 
MATICS, ETC. 

32. ITathematical InBtroments. By J. F. Heatheb, 

M,A, Original Edition, in 1 voVTYtoataraX^ \«.M. 
*♦♦ Jh ordering the above, he car^l to ««,; Onfllnttl ^^\^^>J>\.^;^* «* 
numder in the Series (82) to dittingvxth « /rom the EtOxMTQtA Bd\<^«i Vk 
3 wis. (JTos, 168-9-70.) 
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ABITHMETIC, GEOMETBY, MATHE- 
MATICS, ^TC— continued, 

60. Land and Engineering Snrreying. By T. 

Baker, C.B. Revised 1^ Edward NuasKT, G.B. niiutrated with 
Plates and Diagrams. S«. ; cloth boards, 2s, Sd. 

61.* Beady Reckoner for the Admeasurement of 

Land. By Abraham Arm ak, SdhooUnaster, Tburleigh, Beds. U,M, 

76. Descriptive Geometry : with a Theory of Shadows 

and of Perspective, extracted from the French of G. Mokoe. By 
J. F. Heather, M.A. Illustrated with 14 Plates. 2s. 

178. Practical Plane Geometry. By J. F. Hfjither, 

MJL With 216 Woodcuts. 2s. 

179. Projection: Orthographic, Topographic, and Per- 

spective. By J. F. Heather, M jL. [In prtparntUm, 

*»* The above three volumes wUl form a Ck>MPijnrB Elxmkktart Cqurss or 

Mathematical Drawing. 

83. Commercial Book-Keeping. With Commercial 

Phrases and Forms in English, French, Italian, and Qeiman. By 
Jambs Haddon, M^., London. Is, 6d. 

84. Arithmetic. By Professor J. R. Young. New 

Edition, with Index. Is. 6d. 
84.* A Key to the above, containing Solutions in full to the Exercises, 
together with Comments, Explanations, and Improved Processes, 
for the Use of Teachers and Unassisted Learners. By J. B. Younq, 
Is. 6d, 

85.1Equational Arithmetic, applied to Questions of 

OR ♦ Interest, Annuities, Life Assurance, and General Cioinmerce ; with 
' various Tables. By W. Hipsley. 2*. 

86. Algebra, the Elements of. By James Haddok, 

M.A. 2s. 
86.* A Key and OoMPAinoN to t^e above Book, forming an extensive 
repository of Solved Examples and Problons in Illustration of the 
various Expedients necessary in Algebraical Operations. Espedally 
adapted for Self -Instruction. By J. B. Youna. Is. M. 

88. 1 Euclid: with many additional Propositions and 

QQ ' Explanatory Notes ; to which is prefixed an Introductory Essay on 
' Logic. By Henry Law, C.E. 2s. W. ; doth boards, Zs. 
%• Sold also separately^ viz. : — 

88. Euclid. The First Three Books. By Henry Law, C.B. Is. 6d. 

89. isucLiD, Books 4, 5, 6, II, IS. By Ht'NRY Law, C.E. Is. 6d. 

90. Analytical Geometry and Conic Sections. By 

James Hann. Bevised by Professor J. B. Youno. 2s. ; oloth 
boards, 2s. 6d. 

91. Plane Trigonometry. By James Hann. 1^. 6d. 

92. Spherical Trigonometry. By James Hann. 

Bevised by Charles H. Dowlino, C.E. Is. 
•»* Or toith * The Elements of Plane Trigonometry, in One Volume, 2s. 6d. \ 

93. Jfensnration and MeasuxYiis. ^^^.^kx:l^.,^7^. 

Bevl«d by B. NuGBNT, C.E. l\\\tt\,Ta\«i^. \».^d. 
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ABITHMETIC/ GEOMETBY, MATHE- 
MATICSy ^TC.'-cotUinued. 

102. Integral Calculus. B7HoM£RSHAMCk)x,B.A. U. 
108. Int^al Calculns, Examples on the. By James 

Hakn, late of King's College, London, niiutrated. I5. 

101. Differential Calculus, Elements of the. By 

W. S. B. WOOLHOUBB, F.BJk..S., &c. Is. 6d. 

105. Mnemonical Lessons. — Geometbt, Algebra, and 

Trigonoicstrt, in Easy Mnemonical LeBsons. By the Bev. Thomas 
PByYNQTON Ktrkman, M.A. 1<. 6d. 

Arithmetic. By James Haddok, M.A. Eevised 

by Abraham Armak. Is, 6d. 

A Key to Haddoit's 'Rxjdimentabt Abithmetic. By 
A. Armak. Is. 6d. 

158. The Slide Enle, and How to TTse it. By C. Hoabe, 

C.B. With a Slide Bnle in tack of coyer. 2s. Sd. ; cloth boards, 3«. 

168. Drawing and Measuring Instruments. By J. F. 

Hbathbr, MJL. mastrated. Is. 6d, 

169. Optical Instruments. ByJ.F.HEATHEB,M.A. l5.6c?. 

170. Surveying and Astronomical Instruments. By 

J. F. Heather, M.A. Illustrated. Is. 6d, 



186. 



187. 



%• The above three volumes form an enlargement cf ihe Author^s original 
work, ^Mathematical Instruments : their Construction^ Ac^ustment, 
Testing, and Use,' the Eleventh Edition of which is on sale, price 
1«. M. (See No. 82 in the Series.) 

168. ^ Mathematical Instruments. By J. F. Heatheb, 

169. - ^•^^ EnlATged Edition, for the most part entirely re- written. 

The 8 Farts as above, in One thick Volume. With numerous 

170. / niustrabions, 4«. 6d. ; cloth boards, 6<. 

185. The Complete Measurer. Compiled for Timber- 
growers, Merchants, and Surveyors, Stonemasons, Architects, and 
others. By Bichard Horton. Third Edition. 4«.; leather, 5<. 

196. Theory of Compound Interest and Annuities ; 

With Tables of Logarithms. By FiDOR Thoman, of the Soci^ 
Or6dit Mobilier, Pari?. 4<. ; doth boards, 4s. M. 

199. Intuitive Calculations; or, Easy and Com- 
pendious Methods of Performing the various Arithmetical Opera- 
tions required in Commercial and Business Transactions. By 
Daniel O'Gorman. Twenty-fifth Edition, corrected and enlarged 
by Professor J. B. Young. Zs. ; cloth boards, as. %d. 

204. Mathematical Tables, for Trigonometrical, 

Astoonomical, and Nautical Calculations; a Treatise on Loga- 
rithms. By Hbnrt Law, C.E. Together with a Series of Tables 
for Navigation and Nautical Astronomy. By Pn^essor J. B. 
Young. New Edition. Zs. 6d. ; cloth boards, is. 

221. Measures, Weights, and Moneys of All Nations, 

and an Analysis of the Christian, Hebrew,and Mahometan Calendars. 

By W, B. B, W00LHOU8B, F.B.A.S., F.S.S., &o. Sixth Edition, care- 

tuUjr revised and enlarged. 3s. \ c\ot^ bouds, 3«. 6d. iJusi published. 
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rOPULAfi WORKS FOR SELF -INSTRUCTION. 

♦ 

Events to be Eemembered in the History of England : 

a Scries of iiiterestiiiK Narratives of tlie most Remarkable Occurrences in 
each Reif(ii ; with Roviows of tlie Manners, Domestic Habits, Amuse- 
ments, (.-ostunios Ac. 4c. of the People, Chronological Table, &c. By Chablbs 
8klbt. 27th Edition, Vlmo. 2s. Bd. cloth. 
*«* An Illustrated Edition^ on fine paper » Ss. dd. cloth elegant ^ gilt edge*. 

The Derivative Spelling-Book, giving the origin of every 

word from the Greek, Latin, Saxon, German, Teutonic, Dutch, French, 
8i>aniNh, and other LauKuages ; with their present Acceptation and Pro- 
inniciation. By J. Rowbothajc, F.R.A.S. Improved Edition, 12rao. Is. 6d. cl. 

When to Double your Consonants. See the WRITER'S 

EN'^HIRIDIOX. a List of all the Verbs that Double their Consonants oa 
takinir ED, EST, ING, Ac. about sixty of which are exceptions to the rule, 
— as Cavil, Marvel, k^. -liot being accented on the last syllable. By 
J. 8. RcAELBTT. 18mo. Is. cloth 

Mind your H*s and Take Care of your B's. Exercises for 

acquiriiifi: the Use and correcting th<; Abuse of the letter H ; with Observa- 
tions and Additional Exercises on the letter R. By Chas. W. Smith, 
Professor of Elocution, Author of 'Clerical Elocution,' Fcp. Is. cloth. 

Composition and Punctuation Familiarly Explained. By 

Justin Bbbnan. Seventeenth Edition, 12mo. Is. 6d. cloth. 

The Art of Extempore Speaking : Hints for the Pulpit, the 

S(;nate. and the Bar. By M. Bautain, Vicar-General and Professor at the 
Sorbouno, &c. Translated from tl»e French. 7th Edition, fcp. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

The Young Reporter: a Practical Guide to the Art and 

the Profession of Shorthand Writing, with a Dictionary of Latin Quotations, 
&c. Fcp. Is. cloth. 

The Beauties of English Poetry, Selected for the use of 

Youth. My K. Tomkins. 22nd Edition, with considerable additions and 
fine steel frontispiece. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth ; gilt edges, 3s. 

The Pocket English Classics. 32mo. Neatly printed, 

nrice 6d. each, cloth limp:— Bloomfteld's Farmer's Boy; Coleridjre's Ancient 
Slarinor ; Cowper's Task ; Elizabeth, or the Exiles ; Falconer's Shipwreck ; 
Gay's Fables ; (Joldstnith's Poetical Works ; Gray and Collins' Poetical 
Works; Inchbald's Nature and Art; Locke on the Understanding ; Paul 
and Virginia; Pope's Essay, and Blair's (* rave; Rasselas ; Scott's Lady of 
the ]jake; Scott'M Lay of the Last Minstrel; Sterne's S»Hitimental Journey ; 
Tlie Vicar of WakefieM ; Thomson's Seasons ; Walton's Complete Angler, 
in 2 Parts, or in 1 vol. Is. 

NEW ELEMENTARY FRENCH CONVERSATION BOOK. 
Illustrated by Eight full-page Illtistratiojis and very nutnerous Woodcuts. 

Petites Causeries; or, Elementary English and French 

Conversations, for Young Students and Home Teaching; to which are 
added Mod<'ls of Juvenile Correspondence in French and English. By 
AcniLLB MoTTEAU. Now and cheaper Edition. Square crown 8vo. 28, 
cloth cletrant. 
'It Is uii'iuestlouably an cxcollent work.*— SonooL Boasd Chbokiclx. 
• For ■linpllctty of arranRCiiieiit, and the admirable way In which it leads on young 
begluuera, step by stej), it would be inipod8ible to surpass it.'— Civil Sbhvioh Gazkttb. 

'A work better deiilgned tor its purpose Is seldom met with.*— Sootsuav. 
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DK. FALCK LEBAHN'S GERMAN SCHOOL BOOKS. 



* A$ an educational writer in the Oerman tonfftie, Dr. Lebahn standi atone; notu other 
ha$ made even, a distant approach to him.' — British Standard. 

Lebahn's German Language in One Volume. 7th Edition, 

containing— A Practical Grammar— Undine ; a Tale— and a Vocabulary of 
4.50i> Words, synonyinous in English and German. Grown 8vo. 8s. cloth. 
With Key, 10s. 6d. Key separate, 2s. 6d. 

•Had we to recommence the study of German, of all the German grammarg which we 
have exainiried— and they are not a few— we should unhesitatingly say, Falck Lebahn's is 
the book for us.'— Educational Times. 

Lebahn's First German Course. 5th Ed. cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

' It la hardly possible to hare a simpler or better book for beginners.'— Atbknjbdm. 

Lebahn's First German Header. 5ih Ed. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

• An admirable book for beginners.'— Leadbr. 

Lebahn's Edition of Schmid's Henry Von Eichenfels. 

With Vocabulary and Familiar Dialogues. New and cheaper Edition (the 
Eighth), Is. 6d. cloth. 
' Excellently adapted to assist self-exercise.*— SPECTATOR. 

Lebahn's Exercises in German. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

A Key to the same, 28. 6d. cloth. 

Lebahn's Self-Instructor in German. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 
Lebahn's German Classics; with Notes and Complete 

Vocabularies. Crown Svo. Ss, t»J. each, cloth :— 1. Egraont— 2. Wilhelm Tell — 
3. Goetz von Berlichingen— 4. Pagenstreiche— 5. Emilia Galotti— 6. Undine 
—7. Selections from the German Poets. 
' With such aids, a student will find no difficulty In these masterplecea.'- ATHBNJiniL 



McHENRY'S SPANISH COURSE. 

♦ 

McHenry's Spanish Grammar. Containing the Elements of 

the Language and the Rules of Etymology and Syntax Exemplified ; witH 
Notes and Appendix, consisting of Dialogues, Select Poetry, Commercial 
Correspondence, Vocabulary, &c. New Edition, revised by AIiFBED Elwes. 
12mo. 68. bound. 

'The most complete Spanish grammar for the nse of Englishmen extant. It fully 
performs the promises in the title-page.'— British Hebald. 

McHenry's Exercises on the Etymology, Syntax, Idioms, 

&c. of the Spanish Language. New Edition, revised by Alpbed Elwes. 
l2mo. 3s. bound. ,*, Key to the ExEBCiSES, 48. 
' Unquestionably the best book of Spanish Exercises which has hitherto been pub* 

llshed.'— tiBNTLBMAN'S MAGAZINE. 

McHenry's Synonyms of the Spanish Language Explained. 

12mo. 4s. bound. 

' Anxious to render the work as interesting as possible, the Author has expended con- 
siderable time and labour In making a selection of characteristic extracts from the 
most approved writers, which, while they serve to exemplify or* elucidate the particular 
synonyms under consideration, may at the same time recommend themselves to the 
learner by their intrinsic value.'— Bxtbaot vbom thb Pbbvaob. 
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